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CHAPTER 1 


SOILS AND THEIR CULTIVATION 

A s wi have got to work tn soil to do our gardening we had better 

know snniethinff about — 

1. The ilitfercnt kinds of soils we may have to deal with. 

2. How to drain the land to prevent its being waterlogged. 

3 How to dig properly so as to get the best results. 

4. How to hoe and the importance of it 

5. When it is necessary to tread or roll 

h. How some crops are earthed up. 

It would not be suitable in a book of this kind to go into great 
details as to how the soils in our country have been produced. 
We, as gardeners, have to accept them as we find them. We 
have to work in them and get the best out of them, and, further- 
more, we should try to improve them. Those who w'ish to go 
into the geology of the subject may get their information 
elsewhere. 

Only those who have had to garden in different parts of 
Great Britain know how soil can influence the growth of plants. 
The light gravels over chalk suffer from drought very quickly, 
and to grow the best vegetable crops in soils of this character 
IS most difficult. On the other hand, the light loams, rich in 
humus, that are of a good depth and have perfect drainage, 
can produce crops of show standard comparatively easily. 

The soil chemist and the soil surveyor would attempt to 
divide soils into a very large number of groups. This again 
is not really necessary in our case, and it will be sufficient to 
take ore or two typical soils as examples and explain how they 
should be worked to the best advantage. 

A CLAY SOIL 

The clay soil is retentive of moisture, but it is difficult to 
cultivate because of its heaviness, and, furthermore, it is apt 
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10 THE ABC OF VEGETABLE GARDENING 

to crack badly in the summer if it is allowed to dry out. During 
drought periods clay soils need hoeing constantly, and it is only 
hoeing that can prevent these fissures from appearing. Clay 
soils need draining properly. A vegetable garden with soil 
of a clayey character that is baldly drained is almost impossible 
to work in the autumn and winter. Crops die out because of 
waterlogging. 

A clay soil needs digging and leaving rough in the autumn 
so as to expose the greatest surface of soil possible to the frost 
and winds. The frost does pulverise the soil, and makes it 
possible to produce a fine seed-bed in the spnng. Lime is very 
necessary on clays because it prevents the particles from 
clogging together and so makes the soil less sticky and binding. 
In the olden days farmers improved the texture of clay soils 
by making large rubbish-heaps and burning quantities of clay 
on them. This burnt clay was then returned to the soil and 
some improvement effected, because the burnt clay had lost 
its sticky nature. 

Clay is a blessing during a hot, dry summer, but can be a 
great nuisance during a wet season. A soil of this character 
should not be worked when it is wet or there is a danger that 
it may “ pan down " hard, like cement. 

Clay soils may be improved and opened up by the addition 
of strawy farmyard manure, spent hops, wool shoddy, and 
other similar organic material. Burnt rubbish, wood ashes, 
flue dust, and inert matter of this kind help to improve work- 
ability. Clay soils are generally rich in potash, but are 
frequently deficient in nitrogen. 

An important advantage possessed by clay soil is that it 
does not easily part with plant foods in the drainage water . 
potash and phosphates, for example, are almost completely 
retained by the clay particles. 

A MARLY SOIL 

Marly soil is really a type of chalky clay. Where clay pre- 
dominates it is called a clay mail, and where chalk, it is known 
as chalky marl. Marls may contain from 5 per cent to 20 per 
cent calcium carbonate. 
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A SANDY SOIL 

Most people like a sandy soil because it is easy to work at 
any time of the year. It is not usually badly drained, and so 
plants do not die in the winter through waterlogging. It is 
a soil that warms up quickly in the spring, and sandy soils 
usually produce earlier crops than clay soils for this reason. 
On the other hand sandy soils dry out quickly in the summer, 
and so plants may suffer badly from drought. 

Sandy soils can be too loose, and in extreme cases large 
quantities of such soils may be removed by winds. There are 
very bad cases of this in America at the present time. Such 
soils are very hungry, and large quantities of farmyard manure 
can be applied every year. They need such ^:ompost and 
organic material in order to help them retain moisture. 
Peat may be applied where farmyard manure is difficult to 
obtain. After aU, the sandy soils in Holland and round about 
Paris have been made to produce some of the finest vegetable 
crops known. 

Sands are usually lacking in potash and phosphates, though 
they are high in silica. It is not usual to apply lime in such 
heavy dressings as it is for clay soils. 

Sand has practically no retentive power for plant foods, so 
that there is always a steady loss of such materials as Ifme, 
potash, and nitrates in the Arainage water. 

A PEATY SOIL 

In some parts of England — i.e. in Lincolnshire, parts of 
Cheshire and Lancashire, etc. — peaty soils are found which 
consist largely of organic matter. A soil of this character 
has probably been produced by the growth and decay of aquatic 
plants over a very long period. Such soils may be badly 
drained, and they cannot be worked satisfactorily until this 
difficulty has been tackled. They are deficient in lime, and 
if the acid produced by the decaying vegetable matter is not 
counteracted the crops are poor. It may be necessary to apply 
lime every year on such soils at the rate of 7 oz. to the sq. yd. 
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Such soils are very easy to work and need not have quantities 
of organic manure added to them. Concentrated oi other 
artificial manures are quite suitable. There is little necessity 
to apply nitrogen, but phosphates and potash are necessary. 

A LOAMY SOIL 

Most people find difficulty in understanding what the word 
loam means. Itxperts so often instruct the amateur to obtain 
some loam when making up a potting mixture of some sort, or 
a book ma}' instruct a beginner to sow particular seeds in a 
loam. Actually a loam is an ideal mixture of the three soils 
already mentioned. When clay, sand, and well-rotted 
vegetable matter are mixed in certain proportions a loam is 
produced. Loams arc ideal because they do not dry out 
quickly owing to the clay they contain. They do not ** pan 
down hard like cement because of the sand they contain. 
Th<^y arc easily worked ; they ate highly prodiictiv(' ; and 
they support nearly all crojis satisfactorily. 

Some soils of this character with a preponderance of clay 
are known as ch yey loams, and others having more sand than 
clay may be described as sandy loams. It should be the aim 
of all gardeners to turn their soil into a loam. This can be 
done by continuous cultivation, by the addition of organic 
matter, and by efficient drainage. The ideal loam provides 
the roots of growing plants with a ** balance ” of air and water, 
both of which are necessai}^ to sustain life. 

SUBSOILS 

Subsoils play almost as important a part in the success of 
vegetable cultuie as do the actual soils ; some people would 
suggest an even more important part. For instance, should 
the subsoil be chalk then the drainage will be perfect, and the 
chalk brought to the surface during deep cultivations will 
prevent the soil from becoming acid and will obviate the 
necessity of applying lime. Chalk itself is an unpleasant 
material to work in, and when cultivating on soils over chalk, 
care should be taken not to bring large quantities of the subsoil 
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to the surface. Duiing dry years the chalk acts as such a 
perfect “ drain ” that the soil overlying it is dried out quickly 
and the crops suffer in consequence. 

Should the subsoil be clay, then an imptuietrable barrier 
may be formed through which water cannot pass. This soon 
produces suiface waterlogging. Such subsoils need draining 
carefully, and in the small garden it may be possible to bury 
large clinkers deeply, in order to help drainage. Occasionally 
the gardener may come across a hard redsand formation just 
below’ the top 9 in. or so of soil, and this substance seems to 
inhibit perfect growth above ; if the vegetable grower is to 
achieve success un a soil over such formation, he must break 
up that subsoil with a pickaxe. 

DRAINING 

Many gardens and allotments are already drained before the 
occupier lakes them over. Sometimes these drains are blocked 
and a blocked drain is worse than no drain at all. The drain 
should be traced to its outlet, and, if it is found that the water 
is not running freely, then the drain should be redded," and, 
if this is of little v^ue, it should be dug down to and the line 
followed, the agricultural drain-pipes removed, cleaned, and 
put down again. 

The main function the agricultural drain is to remove 
excess soil-water. The effect is to allow air to penetrate 
throughout the soil, and by the removal of excess moisture to 
make it possible for the soil to become warmei. Many plants 
will not grow satisfactorily on cold soils, and so the question 
of .soil temperature is important. Experiments have .shown 
that a drained soil may be 6 degrees F. warmer than a similar 
soil undramed. 

Amateurs will probably find it difficult to lay down their 
own drains, and should in com'Mjuencc consult their County 
Horticultural Adviser at the County Council Offices. As a 
general rule, drains should not be deeper than 2 ft. 6 in. and the 
drain-pipes should not be farther than 15 in. apart ; 3 in. 
drain-pipes are quite suitable f(.>r sub-mains, but 4 in. drains 
at least should be used for the mains. 
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It is a good plan to cover agricultural drain-pipes with 
clinkers or coarse brick rubbish, as this prevents the pipes from 
becoming sealed up. 

Drain-pipes may get blocked by the roots of trees, grass, and 
plants, and that is the reason ,hey have to be examined if it is 
found that they are not working properly. 

Where it is impossible to use drain-pipes either on the score 
of exi)ense or for some other reason, large stones and clinkers 
may be buried i8 in. or 2 ft. down to help to get the excess 
soil- water away. If, say, a 4 in. thickness of such stones caii 
be buried 2 ft. down and in strips 3 ft, wide, it should be 
possible to carry the excess water down this home-made 
" culvert '* to the lowest point in the garden or to some ditch 
outside. 


VARIOUS METHODS OF DIGGING 

There are four recognised forms of digging : (i) single 

I (2) bastard trenching ; (3) true trenching ; and 
(4) ridging or ridge trenching. Each of suc'h operations has 
its advantages, though all of tJiem cannot be brought into use 
on all ^oiK, The object of the cultivator should be to 
cultiv’ate the soil to increase the area open to the roots to seek 
out soil foods. All id(*dl vegetable soil is one of a depth of 
2 ft. Undei ideal conditions and on special soils after ^ears of 
trenching the soil might be extended to the depth of 3 ft. 

Single Digging. This merely consists of inserting the spade 
into the soil, digging up the ** spit," and inverting it ahead of 
the work. Usually a shallow trench is got out first of all 
and the soil taken to the other end of the plot as in bastard 
trenching, thus the surface of the soil is kept level all the 
way through. Single digging is usually done in the spring 
or at any time throughout the summer in order to prepare 
the soil for a particular crop, or after one crop has been 
harvested before the next one is sown. 

Bastard Trenching (or Double Digging). The use of the 
term “ bastard trenching *' indicates that the soil is always 
left in its original layers. Thus, the top spit remains the top 
spit, the second spit the second spit, and the last spit the 
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bottom spit, if bastard trenching is done to that depth. 
Normally bastard trenching is done to two spits only. 

A trench ^hould be dug out 2 ft. wide and a spaders depth 
at one end of the })lot and the soil from this trench taken to the 
other end of the plot, or the plot may be divided up into two 
portions as in the diagram and the soil from A deposited at 
The gardener will then work from A to B anrl from f to 
D, putting the loj^ soil from the end of C into the bottom of R 
and so finding the soil at to till the last trench at D. When 
\rench A lias been made, the gardener should get down into 
the bottom of the trench and should fork the second spit over. 
If it is desired to add manim*, this should be forked in at the 
same time so as to enrich the soil and/or another layer may be 
put on top. Then the soil from A^ is put into the trench A 
on top of the manure, and, of course, on top of the forked lower 
soil, and when thi^ is done the gardener gets into the bottom 
of trench A^ and forks over the bottom soil as in trench A, and 
covers this in at A^. 

In this way the gardener cultivates the whole of his soil to 
the depth of r8 in., incorporates all the organic material he 
ie(juir(‘s, anil aerates the soil and improves the soil atmosphere. 

Such digging should be done in the autumn, and the surface 
«:oil should be left cloddv and rough so that the frost may act 
upon it. 

True Trenching, This operation is seldom done to-day. 
When true trenching, the land should be prepared in the «ame 
way as for bastard trenching and the original trench dug out, 
but not only has the first spit to be dug and placed at D, but 
the second spit has to be removed and ])laccd in a heap beyond 
D as well. In true trenching the po.sitions of the lower soil 
and the top soil are revealed- 

Thus the top soil at A^ goes into the boctom of trench A, and 
the second spit of A^ goes on to the top of trench A. It can 
thus be seen that the soil and subsoil of spit A^ have been 
reversed and are now in trench A The opeiator then puts 
the top spit of A^ into the bottom of trench A^ and the second 
s])it of A^ on to tlie top of this. 

Ridge Trenching. Ridging is very useful for all heavy soils. 
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It should be done in the autumn, and when complete it will be 
found that the greatest possible extent of surface has been 
exposed to the action of the weather. Ridges should never be 
too wide, and if they are kept as described, the channels will 
help to remove excess surface moisture and the soil in the 
ridges themselves will be found easily workable after one or 
two drying days in the spring. 

Ridging should be commenced in the same way as for 
bastard trenching— that is. by the original trench being 
opened out. After this, however, the digging operation 
differs. A strip 2 ft. wnde should be marked out running 
the w'hole length of the plot, ])referal)lv clown the slope of the 
land. Within this strip it should be possible to leniove three 
separate spadefuls of soil. The fiisl spit, A, placed into 
the centre ot the trench, spadeful R on top of this, and spadeliil 
C on top ot spadeful 15. It will be seen fiom the dniwing that 
in this wav a ridgc' is made. 

It IS a pity that ridging is not done more. Clay soils derive 
a tremendous amount of benefit from it, and there are many 
allotments throughout the country which ought to be ridged 
every year. It is possible to ndge, bastard trench, and manuie 
at the same time if necessary. To do this the bottom of the 
trench should be forked over before the spits A, B, or C are 
removed and the manure placed on the bottom of the forked-up 
trench. If this is done throughout the plot, a manured, 
bastard trenched, and ridged garden will result. 

SPRING AND AUTUMN CULTIVATION 

When carrying out autumn cultivations, the gardener’s idea 
IS to help drainat'o, ensure aeration, incorporate organic 
manures, ensure the thorough penetration of moisture, and so 
get the soil into a workable condition for the spring. 

When the spring comes, the gardener needs to get the soil 
warm as early as he can, and if the frosts have done their job 
the soil should be friable. At this time of the year forking 
and raking will produce the fine tilth required for seed-sowing. 
It has been said that the soil in a seed bed should be such that 
every particle is no larger than a grain of wheat. 
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During the summer, constant hoeing is done to provide what 
is known as a dust mulch — a loose surface of dusty soil which 
prevents the evaporation of the soil moisture below. If the 
soil is firm up to the surface, then the sun is able to draw up 
the moisture and, together with the wind, cause its evaporation. 

Hoeing ensures the keeping down of weeds and assists the 
plants by the aeration and warmth of the soil. 

Both the Dutch hoe and the draw hoe play their part. The 
Dutch hoe is a favourite tool because with it the work can be 
done quickly, and as it is used whilst walking backwards the 
operator’s footmarks are covered up. Hoeing should always 
be carried out before weeds appear and not afterwards. If it 
is done frequently enough, weeds need never be present at all. 

In addition to dust mulching, many crops'" appreciate a 
mulching with an organic material. Peas, for instance, and 
runner beans like their roots to be kept cool, and so if lawn 
mowings or spent hops are placed along the rows to a depth of 
an inch or so, and for 6 in. to 9 in. on either side of the rows, 
another form of “ mulching '' is practised. Other substances 
used for mulching are straw, granulated peat, strawy manure, 
or rotted leaves. 


OTHER OPERATIONS 

The only other operations that might be mentioned are those 
of earthmg-uj) and consolidation ; for crops like onions it may 
be necessary to tread or roll the soil. Light soils are more 
often treated in this way than ^he clays. Crops like Brussels 
sprouts and onions will appreciate the fact that the soil has 
been trodden or rolled before the crops are sown or planted out 
After the rolling, of course, the top inch or so needs cultivating 
to produce a surface tilth. 

Some vegetable crops like celery, leeks, and potatoes have 
to be earthed up in the summei so as to bleach them. This 
earthing-up prevents the green colouring-matter being 
produced in the stems, which in the case of these crops may 
cause bitterness, and in the case of potatoes and celery, at any 
rate, may produce a poison. Such earthmg-up not only 
bleaches, but helps to produce more tender, succulent crops. 
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Seakale, chicory, and rhubarb are often forced or bleached by 
earthing-up or covering the earth with strawy manure. Pots 
or whitewashed continuous cloches are sometimes used to 
cover the crowns, though seakale jmd^liicory can be produced 
by the ordinary earlhing-up metl^ds to the depth of 12 ins. 



CHAPTER II 


MANURING AND ARTIFICIAL 
FERTILISERS 


1 am ofUn asked “ U'hat manute shall I use 1 thciefote give 

advice in this ihapier on — 

1 Fairav’ani manure and suitable substitutes 

2 The use of ai tificial manures under their various headmgs. 

3 The danger of using coal ashes 

4 1 )ual purpose plant foods ^ 

5 Syiocial mixture of artifu lals to use with special crops. 

h 1 he importance of lime 

It ls very diflu ult to lav clown haid and fast rules on the subject 
of the manuring of vegetables, especially in view of the fact 
that few experiments have been done on the manuring of 
such crops. It can be said that inorganic manures can 
never replace oiganic manures entirely. Many workers, how- 
ever, belie\e in addition that humus is extremely iinp(.>rtant 
for vegetables, and if the food value, flavour, and quality of 
vegetables are to be kept at a high level, the afiplication of 
organic manuic's each yeai is an absolute necessity. 

Organic manures, whether animal manures or eflicient 
substitutes, assist in the aeration of soil and help to produce 
a better mechanic<d and phj’sical condition. It is said that, 
owing to the lack of humus and the constant applicat»oii oi 
artificial fertilisers, many of the best .soils in England ha\e 
been turned into what may be described as desert lands. 

At any rate there are certainly 250,000,000 acres in Amciica 
which wiD never grow food again owing to erosion — and there 
are vast acreages in India, South Afnca, New Zealand, etc 
which also have been ruined. 

Under poor soil conditions insect pests and diseases aie 
generally rife, and it is far muie difficult to control them. 
If a plant is growing well, is healthy, and has sufficient 
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room for development, then it is not attacked as badly— or at 
any rate it has the robustness that can withstand an attack. 
It is the same with the human body. 

The main aim, then, of the gardener in the vegetable garden 
should be to try and supply -sufficient humus, and to cultivate 
regularly. Once the organic material has been provided, the 
artificial fertilisers may play a useful part in stimulating crops 
and in suj)plying deficiencies. The main aim of a book of 
this kind should be to encourage everyone to produce vege- 
tables of a high standard which can surely play an important 
part in preventing the diseases to which men are subject. 

In the past, market gardeners had little difficulty in obtain- 
in large quantities of farm3'ard manure, but to-day they find 
that there is a scaicily. The man with a small garden has 
always had a ditficnlty in getting the quantities he icquires, 
and in many distiicts to-day it can triil}^ be said that farmyard 
manure is almost unpiocurable. As this commodity 
expensive and scarce, it is a grand thing to know that experi- 
mental W'ork lias been done which lias resulted in finding a 
really satisfactory substitute for it, e.g. compost. Humus is 
necessary to soil, and therefore different substitutes are given 
later on, together with details for their use. 

FARMYARD MANURE 

Many people use the tenn ** farmyard manure in a general 
way. It more usually applies, how'ever, to cow and pig manure 
rather than to horse manure, which is usually sold separately. 

Animal manures undoubtedly are valuable, not only for 
then content of organic material, but for the way in which 
llicy assist in liberating plant foods already present in soils. 
They differ greatly, however, in the amount of plant foods 
they contain. This is due to various factors : firstly to the 
amount of straw or other litter used, secondly to the method 
in w'hich the animals are kept, and lastly to the way the manure 
has been stacked and stored. Manure-heaps that are exposed 
to the atmosphere lose much of their value through leaching 
by rain. Overheating, too, has a similar effect, causing the 
loss of nitrogen as ammonia. 
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Fresh manure, when dug in. seems to have a harmful effect 
on soils— scientists call it a de-nitrifying effect. It is im- 
portant, therefore, to see that such manure is turned at least 
once before it is dug in. Well -rotted manure is more 
valuable from the gardener's point of view, even thougli 
it may not be quite so rich in plant foods as manure 
more freslily made. On the other hand, there is no need for 
the manure to be reduced to dust before it is applied, and, in 
fact, strawy manure will decompose in the soil, and during 
stich decomposition will cause the temperature of the soil to 
rise ; this is quite an important point. Not only is the soil 
temperature raised, but the soil under such conditions is better 
aerated and kept more open. 

It is difficult to give exact amounts of farmyard manuie 
that should be used owing to the conditions mentioned above, 
but, roughly .speaking, one good baiiow-load of well-rotted 
manure should be snlficient for lo sq. }ds. 

THE COMPOST HEAP 

A very good substitute for dung may be made by the gardener 
with all the vegetable refuse from the garden or allotment. 
Many experiments have been and are being done on thii> very 
vital and interesting work. But, as a matter of fact, 
composting is no new method of fertilising the soil. It has 
been practised for hundreds of years by the Chinese, who are 
experts at the intensive culture of vegetables. 

It is impossible to go into details of all the proce.s.scs, but 
one, which has given excellent results and u&ed at The Horticul- 
tural Advisory Bureau for a number of years, is as follows : — 

A bin made of w'ood and coveied with a corrugated iron roof 
is used to hold all the vegetable refuse from the house and 
garden — potato peelings, tea leaves, dead flowers, rotting 
leaves, hedge clipping‘^, etc., and h^ler from the rabbit hutclics 
and poultry runs. 

These materials are put in to a depth of 6 inches and are 
well trodden. A li^h tcitilizer with a 5% Potiesh content 
is then sprinkled on at the rate of j ozs. per sq. yd. after 
watering the material. The quantity of w^ater added being con- 
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trolled by the dampness of the material composted ; it should 
never be sodden, but thoroughly moist. (Water should not 
ooze out of the compost when squeezed in the hand.) 
Successive layers are made in this manner as material becomes 
available. At the end of 3- -6 months, depending on the 
material composted and the time of the year (quicker in spring 
and summer, slower in winter when the tempeiature is low), 
the compost is ripe, being then a dark, black, sweet-smelling 
substance, containing ample plant foods and providing the 
necessary glutinous physical property for binding the soil 
particles together. 

Wliere no protection is avail.ible, heaps made in the open 
are (^uite successful, but take longer to mature for the sun dries 
out the moisture, the winds lower the temperature, and heavy 
rains give excess moisture. When sulphate of ammonia is 
used instead of a tie'll nianuK^ a dusting of hydiated lime 
should be given for every 2 feet. Buttle material, such as 
straw and the dead stems of herbaceous plants, should be 
san^mched between lasers of fresh green material, such as 
grass mowings and cabbage leaves. Where a large quantity 
of green material is to be composted, it should be allowed to 
wilt first, otherwise the water content of the heap will be too 
high and an acid slime wiU be produced, excluding air and 
retarding the work of the bacteria. Cabbage stumps and the 
like should be bashed up with the back of an axe on a chopping 
block before being used. 

Testing for Condition 

To test the condition of the compost, make a hole with a 
trowel in the side of the heap. If it is slimy, wet and sour- 
smelling, it will be as well to strip off the covering and turn the 
heap and add drier material and a sprinkling of lime. If it is 
brittle and smells musty, either add dilute liquid manure or 
Idquinure, or, if possible, turn the heap during rain. The 
compost is ready for use when it has a pleasant, earthy smeU 
and is of a daik brown colour. 

SEDGE PEAT 

This should be forked into the top 2 or 3 inches at the rate 
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of a bucketful to the square yd. If the soil is dry it is better 
to soak the peat well first . Peat is an excellent oiganic aid 
when bought de-acified. Sedge Peat should be used more. 

GREEN MANURE 

One of the ways of adding humus to the soil is by means of 
“ green manure.” This consists of growing plants of any kind, 
which should be dug in long before they come to maturity. 
Unfortunately, green manures cannot be relied on to produce 
as good results as farmyard manure, as they do not add 
phosphates or potash. They are also slow in action, and it 
may take, for instance, from the autumn to the spnng before 
the green manures have rotted down into a condition suitable 
for plants to grow in. 

Most ” green manures ” like rye and mustard merely give 
back to the soil the food taken up during growth, but wiien 
members of the legume family are used— clovers, p('as, vetches, 
lupins, and so on— a good deal of nitrogen is collected from 
the air and is added to the soil. It is not a bad plan for the 
gardener to sow all the seeds he had over at the end of the 
season on a patch of land to act as “ gieen manure.” 

NIGHT SOIL 

One js often asked as to the value of Ijiiman excreta as a 
manure. The answer is that it *s similar in value to that of 
animals, though the liquid portion is the most valuable. Now 
that earth-closets are almost extinct, sewers often terminate 
in sumps, and from these cesspools the liquid naturally drains 
away. The solid material that is left is of little value as a 
manure, as all the soluble plant foods have been washed out. 
Where the liquid does not drain aw^ay the value of the material 
depends on the amount of wate’’ it contains. Its value is, 
however, generally less than the expense entailed in removing 
it and applying it to the land. 

It is to be hoped that town councils will compost sev^er*age 
wastes correctly in order to be able to supply gardeners in the 
districts with suflScient humus. 
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GUANO 

Guanos are sometimes used, though they are rather expensive 
and arc rich in plant foods. Peruvian guano, for instance, 
decays rapidly, and yields a continuous supply of nitrogen 
throughout the season. Meat and bone guanos are, however, 
much used, being made from slaughter-house refuse, condemned 
meat, and waste carcasses. This is generally applied at from 
4 to 6 ozs. per stp yd. a few weeks before sowing seed or 
planting out. 

HOOF AND HORN 

This is a very slow-acting manure which contains nitrogen 
and phosphat(‘«*, but no potash. It should be applied in the 
same w'ay as meat and bone meal. 

FISH MANURE 

This IS c[iiite a popular manure, and is offered by manufac- 
turers more or less free fiom objectionable odour. It is made 
from waste fish and fish residues, and, if the makers have 
removed the oil, it is quite quick-acting. Without any 
additions it is rich in nitrogen and phosphates, but contains no 
potash. Some manufacturers do, however, add potash during 
the process of <lrying and packing, and it then forms a complete 
manuie. It is usually applied at 2 to 4 ozs. to the sq. yd., as 
m the case of meat and bone meal. 

SPENT HOPS 

Spent hops are the residue left behind during the manu- 
facture of beer, and form quite a good substitute for farmyard 
manure, providing chemical plant foods are added as well. 
Hops contain no phosphates or potash and only a little nitrogen, 
but plants seem to root well in the organic medium they 
provide. They may be dug in in the autumn or spring, or 
used as a top-dressing along row’s of peas and beans during 
the summer, Wlien dug in they should be used at the rate 
of I lb to the sq. yd. 

SHODDY 

Wool shoddy is more valuable than cotton shoddy and it 
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may be used where obtainable. It is a waste product of the 
woollen trade, and of the important plant foods contains only 
nitrogen. To be really valuable it should be fiee from oil. 
Shoddy takes a long time to rot down, and should always be 
dug in in the autumn. It is a suitable manure on heavy soils, 
and acts as a sponge on light land. It is slow in action, and 
may take many years to rot down properly. It can be ai>plied 
at I lb. per sq. yd. 

SEAWEED 

Those who garden near the sea will find seaweed a very 
practical substitute for organic manure. It is low in phoh]>]iate 
content, but apart from this it is almost as valuable as farm- 
yard manure, especially when rotted down. It should be 
applied at the same rate as dung, and may be dug in in the 
autumn, or used as a top-dressing in the spnng. 

SOOT 

Soot is a nitrogenous manure wliich is often used in ordcT 
to help to lighten heavy soils. It also darkens sandy soils and 
thus enables them to absorb and retain heat better. It is 
more generally used as a top-dressing in tlie spring than for 
digging in in the autumn. It may be applied at 5 ozs. to 
the sq. yd, 

OTHER SUBSTANCES 

Occasionally other substitutes for farmyard manure are 
offered, such as malt culms, grea^ ‘S (a low" grade meat guano), 
and horticultural peat. 


ARTIFICIAL MANURES 

Once the gardener has realised thai for the succtissful 
culture of vegetables the incorporation ol })knty of organic 
material is necessary, he may suj>nlemcnt such manures by 
the addition of artificial fertilisers. 

Artificial Fertilisers may be regarded as “ Tonics.'* The 
main thing is to dig in ample organic matter each year — and 
then if necessary add the special tonics according to the needs 
of the soil or plants 

There are many gardeners who find that they can grow 
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fjrst-class crops without artificial fcrtiliscrh once they have 
* built up ” the humus content of their soils. 

Artificial fertilisers, however, should never be used alone. 

Remember however, that fertilisers with an organic base 
such as Fish Manure and Poultiy manure do help increase the 
organic content of soil. 

As far as is known at the present time, the three plant foods 
normally deficient in any ^>011 are nitrogen, phosphates, and 
potash. Each has its part to play in the building up of the 
vegetable, thojgli some plants need more of one (lass of food 
than another. For instance, cabbag(“- rec^uire more nitiogcm^ 
while peas need moTe phosphates.^ 

It is u’^'eless to a])i)ly one of the substances in the hope 
that it will make up for a deficiency in the other. These 
three j)lant foods should be present in the right proportions 
if perfect grow’th is to Ik* obtained Each of these three 
groups of food has its own functions and it will be as well to 
explain these here, 

NITROGEN 

Nitrogen has to do with the building up of the stems and 
gieen leaves of the plant. Nitrogen-starved vegetables are 
light grten in colour and generally small in size. The appli- 
cation of nitrogen will daiken leaves and make them larger and 
more vigorous. When, how^ever, too much niti ogen is given, 
all the energies of the plant seem to be directed towards the 
production of leaves and rank shoots, and as a result fiuitful- 
ness may be unpaired. 

If a ])lant is “ soft ” owing to overdoses of nitrogen, insects 
will fe<*d ravenously on the lush growth and the plant will be 
made liable to fungus diseases. Too much nitrogen defers 
ripening. 

The nio-^t commonly used nitrogen fertilisers are sulphate 
of ammimia, nitrate of soda, calcium cyanamide, and 
nitrochalk. 

Sulphate of Ammonia. Sulphate of ammonia is used more 
than any other nitrogenous fertiliser to-day. It is not readily 
washed away in the soil and so is much in demand in areas 
where the rainfall is heavy. It contains 21 per cent nitrogen. 
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and is generally cheaper per unit than other nitrogenous 
manure. U can be mixed with supe^hosphate and sulphate 
of potash, and, because it releases its nitrogen steadily, may be 
aj^lied in a single dressing in the spring. It is not, howe\ er, 
usually used as a top-dressing. 

Nitrate of Soda. Nitrate of soda provides nitrogen which 
is immediately available to plants. It is, therefore, very 
quick-acting, and can be used any time of tlie season to hastcm 
gjowth, especially after a cold spell. It should be used in 
small doses, say at J oz. to i oz. per yd. run, or i lb. to 40 sq. 
yds. It contains generally 15.6 per cent nitrogen and is useful 
under sour soil conditions, as it is not acid It must not be 
mixed with superphosphate or sulphate of potash. 

Calcium Gyanamide. Calcium cyanamide is a black soot- 
like substance which is somewhat corrosive. It should not 
be used on growing crops, but should be applied at least ten 
days before sowing seeds. It is usually equal to sulphate of 
ammonia in nitrogen content, but has the advantage of 
containing calcium, or lime,'* also. It darkens the soil and 
so makes it warmer, and, of course, is not acid. It is g<“n<'rallv 
applied at the rate of 2 ozs. to the sq. yd. 

Nitrochalk. Nitrochalk contains about the same amount 
of nitrogen as nitrate o* soda. Like calcium cvanamide, it 
contains lime, but it has the advantage of being in a granular 
form and so can be applied to g owing crops. It is qiuek- 
acting and has pro\'cd a very us»^ful fertiliser on acid soils. 
It has been much used on members of the cabbage family in 
order to give them a fillip. 

PHOSPHATES 

The application of phosphates, or phospnorus compounds, 
to the soil has an effect on root gro ’ \ This increase in root 
production has, of course, an effect on the production of leaves 
later on. Phosphatic manures are especidly needed by lOot 
crops. Crops grown on soils deficient in i)hosphates may 
ripen ten days or so later than croj^s grown on soil containing 
phosphates. Phosphates seem to help to produce the steady, 
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firm, continuous growth that is most valuable in times of 
heavy insect attack or during a drought. 

Phosphates may be applied as superphosphate, steamed 
bone flour, bone meal, mineral phosphates, and basic slag. 

Superphosphate. Superphosphate may be used by the 
plant immediately, as it is soluble. It does not, however, 
wash out easily from the soil, and so may be applied before 
sowing the seed or putting out plants. If applied as a top- 
dressing, it may burn the leaves of a growing crop. It can be 
mixed with sulphate of ammonia, and is a greyish, shghtly 
sticky powder. It may be applied at i oz. per sq. yd. 

Steamed Bone Flour. Steamed bone flour is a slow-acting 
manure. It is used for plants such as peas and beans that 
need a steady sujiply of phosphates thioughout the season. 
It IS usid at 3 o/s. to the s(| yd and is oig«mic. 

Bone Meal. Bone meals when sold contain the gelatine 
which the steamed bone flour does not. They are, therefore, 
even slower in action than the above manure, and cannot be 
expected to give such good u Milts It is (*rgaiuc. 

Mineral Phosphates. Mineral phosphates are not much 
used by vegetable growers, as superphosphate is preferable, 
except on permanent borders. 

Basic Slag. Basu' slag is sometimes applied early in the 
winter at the latc of 4-6 ozs. to the sq. yd. It will then be of 
use the following spring. Its best use is probably for seals rich 
in humus, like the peats, and for very heavy clays. It con- 
tains a certain amount of lime. 

POTASH 

When farmyard manure was easily obtainable, the appli- 
cation of potassic manures was not so important, for a ton of 
farmyard manure contains 1 5 lbs. of potash, which is equivalent 
to-day to about 30 lbs. of sulphate of potash. Potash plays an 
important part in the production of firm, well-flavoured 
vegetables. It is needed by all crops, but paiticularly by the 
peas and beans. It will help to produce pods of a better 
colour and of greater weight. Plants grown with sufficient 
potash have firm leaves which are resistant to disease. A 






Ihe Author looks at his rhubarb torcing pots to see how the 
plants are getting on Rhubarb toned in this way is 
very good indeed 
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healthier, better plant with strong fibre results from potash 
applications. The lighter soils are normally deficient in this 
f)lant food. 

The chief potassic fertilisers are sulphate of potash, muriate 
of potash, kainit, and included in this heading will be placed 
wood ashes. 

Sulphate of Potash. Sulphate of potash may seem an 
expensive fertiliser, but when valued on its content of potash 
It will be found to he no dearer than other potassic ferlihsers. 
It ^is probably the safest artificial manure to use wheie good 
quality is required. It can be mixed with sulphate of ammonia 
and superphosphate. It is generally applied in the spring, 
and it is not easily washed away from the soil. A good 
dressing is i oz. to the sq. yd. 

Muriate of Potash. Muriate of Potash has a >^itnilar taste 
to ordinary common salt. It has an irritating action on the 
roots of growing plants and may do damage. It is not to be 
recommended for the vegetable garden. 

Kainit. Kainit is the cheapest form of potash sold. It 
lb more impure than muriate of potash and contains many 
other salts such as P3j>som salts and chloiide of magnesia. It 
Is sometimes us('d loi cioj^s hke jsjjaiagus, beetroot, and celery 
liecauso of tht‘ salt it coiilains, hut should nevei be used on the 
heavy and siltv soils, as it makes them set hard like cement. 
It is not a fertilizer for a keen gaiden(*r. 

Wood Ashes. Wood ashes aie inrlnded under this heading, 
although the> are leally an org mu ni.inuie Tliev ront<un 
a very small percentage of pota h, and an* only one-twelfth 
as valuable as sulphate of potash. 'Ihui value iiiiiinlv hes in 
the improvenn'iit of soil texture, and they do provide a cheap 
form of manun\ 

N.lk Ml. J. FcMt her stone, M.Sc., torinerly the Lecturer in 
('hemistiy at the C heshire School of Agriculture, who has kiiullv 
gone through this chapter for me, examined many forms ol c oal 
a shes^ sent in by listeners as the result of my broadcast talks, 
ancThe found them to be definitely dangerous, chiefly because 
of the sulphur compounds they contain. I personally have 
known soils that have been ruined by the use of coal ashes. 
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DUAL-PURPOSE PLANT FOODS 

There are artificials on the market at the moment that 
contain more than one plant food. One would instance 
Chilean potash nitrate, nitrate of potash, and phosphate of 
potash. 

Chilean Potash Nitrate. Chilean potash nitrate is similar 
to nitrate of soda, but contains 15 per cent of potash as well 
as 15 per cent of iiitiogen. It is dearer than nitrate of soda, 
but is very useful to use on plants that need these two plant 
foods immediately. Appbecl, for instance, to plants like 
cabbages on light soils, this manure will help to prodiire not 
only a giealei Imik of leaves, but a daiker and better-hearted 
cabbage as whole It is usually used at the same rate as 
nit rale of sodi 

Nitrate of Potash. Nitrate of potash contains nitrogen and 
potash also, but it is an expensive manme to use When 
vegetables are bt mg giown for exhibition, it is sometimes 
pun Inst d and applaud in very small quantities 

Phtisphate of Potash. Phospliate of potash is highly con- 
centnited and expensne. It is seldom used on crops grown 
out of doois 


LIOUII) MANITRING 

bor gtiuratiou^ gaidentrs h.iv( btt n uMiig Liquid Manures 
but no om was a])l( to tslmiatt coiuaK how suth manuies 
should bt niidt up 1 he dilutions so oiten lenunmended used 
to inakt up the solution to the coloui ol weak tea In tin 
ganlen IkiukI manun nf)nnall\ tanu from steeping animal 
diopjmus m watei 1 oiliinattly, latbiK certain filin'. ]]a\t 
made u}) concentiated h(|ind manuies which are Mild in 
bottks to be diluted to a ceitain strength 

Liquid manme made from uiiiu alone tends to be unbalaiitc'd 
and to product ( »)disc leafy plants When however ii is inad« 
up with the more solid faeces, a complete lieiuid feed can be 
guaianteed Unne contains more trace minerals such as boion, 
iodine* and magnesium than does the solid excreta. 

Ihe bottled highly eoncuitrated hquid manuies are quite 
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(lean and (odourless after dilution They are perfectly 
balanced and because their colour intensity is standardised, 
this proves to be a safe guide to the method of dilution Most 
are made from organic substances and from ure i and so m^iy be 
said to contain dissolved humus It is these dissoh ed organic 
substances in the bottled manures which undoubtedly act as a 
stimulus to the bact( ri i 

The M inuf icturcrs mike up a number ol diiterent muiurc'^ 
to satisfy the needs of v irious t\p<s of pj ints J here is one, 
for mstaiue hi^'h m potissium which i*. piitieulirlv suited to 
t«»mitO(s \n »thei which i-. nchci in iiitiogui ind which is 
miK h used ioi member', ol the c ibb 1 imili There is 
mothci for us winch the iin ite nr miv bu\ which 

li IS a formul i ( onsistin,^ ol about 8% nitio^ e n, 7% pheisphemc 
1(1(1 and y pot i^siuin Don t feuget that the' feeding roots 
( I pi 11 ts leaeh out widei than is norm illy thought 

1 01 1101 mal crops sa( h is < mots cabbage jiid onions its 
po-'sibh to use 4 gillons of the (lilut(d in mure jur 30 feiot u)w 
wlidilhe ])1 mts iit limit 1 e]ii ul( r grown md iliou^" ^ w, ilions 
])ei ]n loot low wlnii the mis are hill growji With 
tomitoes I ^i\c i(|uiilpci pi mt imnu di ite K iftei the i i t 
I Miss hi'- s( t I g illoii pel pi mt iltei the Mtoiiel tiids and 
then a gallon attci the third and fourth trusses With lunmi 
beans, a g illon of I KiumuK < in be given pe^r loot of row md 
to si\c using the iioimil watering cm I use i dome^stic 
elilutcr whieh fits eni to the normal girden hose aiid whieh 
( nsuK s that the iiglit qumtitv t Lujuinuic is sucked into the 
hose 1*5 the w iti^ | isses niioUw, 

LIME 

Limt IS iioL onlv important in " sweetening ” soil and 
preventing it from becoming acid, but in itself it plays its part 
as a plant food The ealcium m lime is valuable and the 
basic part also valuable m neuiiaiising soil acids On heav> 
soils, lime improves the texture and the workability It is 
surpnsmg how friable clays become after years of regular 
lime applications Another function of hme is to help to 
release other plant foods it helps to decompose humus and 
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organic compounds in the soil and releases potash to be used 
as plant food. 

Lime should always be used for the cabbage and pea and 
bean family, but it is not so important for potatoes and roots. 
Regular applications of lime make it possible to keep down 
tlie club root disease. 

If applied at 7 ozs. to the sq. yd. once every three years, to 
the break on which the cabbage family is grown, it should keep 
the soil in good condition. 

Method of Application. Lime should never be dug in, for 
it washes down into the soil very quickly. It sliould be 
sprinkled on to the surface of the ground, and will, of course, 
be forked or lioed in during the cultural operations. 

Lime should not be mixed with the acid artificial manures 
already mentioned ; these should be forked in first of all and 
the lime applied as a top-dressing. Lime should not be mixed, 
cither, with farmyard manure. 

Kinds of Lime. 'I'here are three main types of lime, the 
most important of which to the vegetable grower is perhaps 
hydrated lime. This i.s convenient to handle, as it is generally 
sold in bags. It is not so valuable, however as ciuicklime. 

Quicklime, sometimes sold as lump lime or f^uxton lime 
I this is sometimes ground into powder and sold as ground 
lirnt‘), has to be slacked down on the soil. It is often diflicult 
to obtain. 

Chalk or Limestone, which is often sold as ground lime- 
stone, is half as valuable as quicklime, and must, therefore, be 
used at a heavier rate. The usual rate of application is 7 ozs. 
to the sq. yd. of hydrated lime, and for ground lime 5 ozs. to 
the sq. yd. 



CHAPTER lU 


THE PLANNING AND LAY-OUT OF 
THE VEGETABLE GARDEN 


A garden has to have a plan miuh as a house— iven the 

vegetable gnjdcn ' 

1 . Which IS the warmest part of the jjarden ? 

2. How will a rotation fit in > 

3 Whal kind of path is best m the vefjetable g irden ? 

4. What about the hedge? 

5. Do you like flowers in the vegetable garden ^ 

6. Fruit trees can often be a nuisance among vegetables. 

This is obviously going to be one of the most rlifficiilt chapters 
to write, because it is impossible to visualise all readers* pro- 
posed vegetable gardens. Some of them will be long and 
narrow ; others wide and broad ; some of three-quarters of an 
acre and others just a rod. It will only be possible, then, to 
make some general observations, in the hope that these may 
be adapted to suit any garden that is going to be laid out. 

It will be necessary to accept the fact that the garden will 
be either rectangular or S(|uare, though there are vegetable 
gardens planned by garden architects so that they are perfectly 
round, and in at least one case ihis circular kitchen garden is 
surrounded by a 12 ft. wall. Such a garden is difficult to 
work, and though as a design it may please the architect, it is 
a great nuisance to the gardener when he comes to arrange his 
rows and his rotations. 

The garden should be so designed thjt the rows of vege- 
tables may be arranged to rmi north and south. When the 
rows have to run east and west, fa more shadows are thrown, 
and as a result the crops are not so early, and not, perhaps, so 
good. Those with small gardens appreciate short rows, 
because the}' can then arrange to have a greater variety. 
When the rows are of good length running north and south 
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PLANNING OF A VEGETABLE GARDEN 


SIMPLE QM^m PLAN 
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in a small area, it means obviously that the numbers of rows 
are perforce curtailed. Under such conditions it is a nuisance 
to sow a quarter row of one variety and continue with a 
quarter row of another variety and so on. This is a difficult 
point to make clear, but the drawings should clarify my 
explanation. 

The great mistake that beginners often make is to have 
the vegetable garden a mass of paths. Paths are necessary, 
it is true, but, unless the area is a large one, one good path 
4 ft. wide should do. If any other paths are necessary, thfee 
can either be temporary ones, such as are made by just 
treading the soil down, or they can be narrow ones about 
ft. wide. 

In the larger garden it will be possible to have a path all the 
way round, as in the drawing on page 3c). This wiis the usual 
custom in the large walled-in gardens attached to mansions. 
The advantage of such a system is that narrow borders are 
formed around the outside, and in this way north, ^outh, east, 
and west borders come in for special treatment. 

The south border will be the warmest border of all, and is 
generally used for the early crops. It tends to be on the dry 
side, and so has to receive copious waterings. If there is a 
fence or wall at the back of it, this is useful for growing dessert 
plums, or even an apricot or peach. The cast border is quite 
suitable for permanent crops like seakale, rhubarb, and globe 
artichokes. Such crops as the perennial spinach may be 
grown there also. TJie noith border, being the most shady 
border of all, can be ube<i for later crops -for marrows, for 
kohlrabi, and so on. These narrow borders are useful because 
it enables very short rows of special crops to be grown, and 
those wlio are fond of the unusual vegetables (see Chapter XI) 
will find the south and north borders just wide enough for the 
few rows to be giown. The west border can be used for a 
seed bed or for frames. 

It is most useful, where rotations are to be carried out (see 
Chapter IV), for the main part of this garden to be divided up 
into thiee or four parts by means of a wire fence and posts, 
on which fruit can be trained, apples on the cordon system. 
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for instance, or blackberries and loganberries. Those who do 
not care for fruit may use these semi-permanent erections for 
the gro\ving of runner beans, marrows, or even tall varieties 
of peas. There is no need to have any line of demarcation 
in this way, but, human nature being what it is, such divisions 
do help the gardener to follow out a definite rotation. In the 
smaller garden the path may just go down one side, as in 
drawing. In this case the seed-beds had to be in between the 
rows of other vegetables, and fitted in as space allowed. It 
w21s only possible to cater for a three-course rotation, and a 
very narrow pathway was allowed for on the east side. The 
drawing shown is an actual garden 58 ft. long and 42 ft. ^vi(l(^ 
which was used by the writer as a demonstration garden for a 
schoolmasters' course. It was chosen as being quite typical 
of the small vegetable garden that might be Inade at the 
bottom of the lawn ; the hedge in the plan divided the fl(»wer- 
garden Irom the vegetables. 

With n^gard to the paths themselves, these may be made 
with cinders, gravel, crazy paving, or cj)ncrcto. Somehow 
with vegetables the crazy paving or flag path is not quite in 
keeping, and the gravel or concrete path is more lasting and 
w’ill stand the constant barrowdng that has perforce to be done. 
If the gra\el path can be tarred or covered with one of the 
more modern bitumen compounds, so much the better, for 
it is easier to keep clean and there is less danger of taking 
j)ortioiis of the path on one’s feet on to the garden. This is 
one of the greatest disadvantagt of the cinder path. 

Whatever })aths ?re made, tLj}’ should ha\e a good foun- 
dcition. It must be porous, so that excess mmsture can 
get away, and this porosity can be achieved by the u:se of 
clinkers, old iron, flints, and similar mateiial, buried 3 ft. dowm. 
If the ])athway can be excavated to this »lepth, then all kinds 
of waste material can be buried. This can be covered with 
larger stones, and finally the gra v , can be put into position. 
A 2 in. layer of gravel is enough, and a ton of gravel will co\er 
18 sq. yds. 

The concrete path is perhaps the cleanest and most durable 
of all It should have the same .solid foundation on to which the 
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concrete may be laid. Following are a few essential instruc- 
tions oh the putting down of concrete. 

Remove the turf or soil and then consolidate the ground by 
rolling. Put down some strong pieces of wood 2 ins. in depth 
and drive a few pegs in to keep this wood in position (see 
photograph). These strips of wood help to keep the concrete 
in position while the path is being made. 

On clean wood or stone floor mi^ up the cement, using two 
buckets of sand, one bucket of cement, and three buckets of 
shingle. Mix the cement and sand first by turning over ahd 
over with the shovel, then add the shingle and repeat the 
process. After this add a little water from time to time, and 
for this quantity of material not more than three-quarters of a 
bucketful of water will be required. 

Damp the surface of the soil where the concrete is to be put 
before placing into position, but if the soil is sodden spread 
some newspapers on the top and place the concrete on them. 
Do not put down too much concrete at a time. Level off the 
concrete by working a piece of wood forward over the surface, 
the tw’o sides of the wood resting on the wooden edges. 

Try and prevent new concrete from drying out too quickly, 
so cover up the path, when laid, with damp sacks. 

One bag of Portland cement, si cubic ft. of sliingle, and 2J 
cubic feet of sand will make enough concrete to lav a path 2 
ft. wide, 2 ins. thick, and 15 ft. long. Sec that the concrete 
is put into its position within thirty minutes of mixing. 
Always use clean materials. 

Apart from the fruit-trees that arc used to divide the mam 
part of a large vegetable garden into its plots, it is unwise to 
plant fruit-trees where vegetables are to grow. The trees have 
to be sprayed from time to time, and the spray damages the 
crops below. Further, the trees provide shade and their roots 
rob the ground. There is also the problem of manuring, for 
whereas vegetables need plenty of organic manure, dessert 
apples, for instance, require a minimum of nitrogen. 

Again, it seems hardly necessary to attempt to disguise the 
kitchen garden by planting a herbaceous border right through 
the middle of it. Let the kitchen garden be the kitchen 
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garden, and not a general muddle I It is far easier to grow the 
best crops of the highest food value if they are on their own 
and can be given the conditions they require. 

By all means let the situation be an open one, and do not 
hedge it about with tall trees. Quite a dwarf hedge, say of 
Lonicem niiida, will make an excellent division between it and 
the flower-garden. These remarks do not apply, of course, to 
the large walled-in garden, but few to-day can afford such a 
luxury. There is nothing ugly in vegetables, especially when 
well growTi. The necessity for keeping the lines straight when 
sowing and planting vegetable crops, and the almost sf/lclier- 
like rows and di-)tances ad‘)pted, do give an air of utility, but 
this does not mean to say that it is anything to be ashamed of. 

I'he allotment may be planned in a similar way to the small 
garden that the schoolmasters used, though allotments, 
generally have paths on either side. The size and length of an 
allotment is not settled by the owner, and so the planning must 
conform with the general outline. 

Again, all that can be said is to keep the paths down to a 
minimum and to make the plan a ii«^(‘fiil one for the prodm tion 
of the best crops possible. 



CHAPTER IV 


ROTATIONS \ND CROPPING 

ask me questions on this important subject and I answer 

in detail telhnti you about : — 

1 The possible chance of land deteriorating. 

2 How a rotation helps to keep down pests and d *cases. 

3 Why a rotation saves time and labour. 

4. A goo<l three-course rotation. 

In planning; out the garden in the previous cliapter, mention 
has to be made of rotations. The word rotation is one which 
is not easily understood, and nor, evidently, is the need for 
rotations, for in one's experience in various counties of England, 
either as the county adviser or as garden editor to the 
one has found again and again that crops are ravaged by 
diseases largely because rotational principles are entirely 
neglected. 

In the garden it can truthfully be said that a rotation is a 
system by wliich vegetables of the same character do not 
follow one another on the same piece of ground y«‘ar after year. 
The use of the words vegetables of the same character " is 
important, and allows for crops not necessarily related to bt 
grown side by side for some other reason than their affinity. 
For instance, one can classify the deep-rooting crops together, 
or the shallow-rooting crops. The vegetables like the peas and 
beans, that enrich the soil with nitrogen, can all go into one 
group. Each of these groups may need a particular type of 
cultivation ; each may require certain manures. Thus by 
keeping vegetables of the same character together it is possible 
to treat them largely as one. 

This is the first step towards rotation — the classification by 
one method or another of the crops to be grown into groups, 
and seeing that the group is grown in one particular part. 
The next thine is to see that that group does not remain on 
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the same plot of land year after year. Take the pea and bean 
family, for instance ; they have the power to add nitrogen to 
the soil ; they do not necessarily need this nitrogen themselves ; 
sensible gardeners therefore grow their peas and beans in 
different parts of the garden every year, so that each part in 
its turn may be enriched at no cost to themselves. 

There are many reasons why rotation should be carried out. 
Land which gets the same treatment year after year tends to 
deteriorate. Crops, for instance, that only need shallow 
cMtivation would only receive shallow cultivation, and thus 
the land they were grown in year after year would never be 
cultivated deeply. Rotation prevents the exhaustion of a 
particular plant food in the soil. A particular crop may take 
from the soil large quantities of certain plant foods, and so the 
growing of this crop, or group of crops, on one plot of land may 
tend to produce the impoverishment of the soil in some 
directions. 

Then, again, one crop can leave the land in a better condition 
lor another. The growing of celery in trenches, foi instance, 
ensures deep cultivation, and thus provides excellent soil for 
crops that are to come after. To return to the peas and beans, 
these leave nitrogen of which the cabbage family can make 
much use, and so better crops result. 

It is possible, too, bv means of rotations to keep down pests 
and diseases. The obvious examph* is club rout. When 
members of the cabbage family are grown foi years on the 
same piece of land, the club too) disease tends to increase year 
after year, until, as is the case or many allotments in England, 
cabbages are practically impossible to grow. If rotations had 
been carried out, the cabbage crop would have never been on 
one plot of land more than one year in four, and this would 
have given a chance of eradicating the disease. Pests too, 
like carrot fly, find it far easier to damage a crop, if the carrot 
seeds are sr»wn directly on top of iie place where the chrysalids 
are buried after the previous year's attack. 

It is said that some plants excrete what are known as toxins 
or “ poisons." These toxins accumulate after a time when 
plants are grown on the same land continuously, and are 
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harmful. They arc, curiously enough, harmless to other crops. 
Land that is known to be “cauliflower sick “ will grow good 
crops of peas and beans. Soil sickness is not easily explainable, 
but it is inadvisable to take a chance of toxins developing. 

To sum up, it can be said that rotations (and to be complete 
they are rotations not only of the crops themselves, but of 
manuring, tilling, and working as well) are an economy in 
labour, because they save the gardener from digging the whole 
of his land over deeply every year. They ensure the regular 
working of soil in a systematic manner. They make for tile 
keeping down of weeds and they allow for periods when green 
manuring may be carried out. Any roiational scheme gives 
an opportunity for liming, as the break on w’hich the cabbages 
are to be grown will be limed faiily hea\il\', while the peas and 
beans will have, say just a light dressing. Most peo]>le 
welcome any scheme that will help them to be ineiliodical, and, 
if rotations do nothing else, they do help in this way. 

Wlien planning out lotations, certain facts should be boinc 
in mind : 

(1) That peas and beans leave the land rich in nitrogen, 
especiallv if the roots an' left in. 

(2) That tlie root crops, bucli as canots and beetroot, will 
fork if they are given plenty of fresh manure, and so they are 
better grown on land that was well manured the year before. 

(3) Tliat the more j^ennanent crops, which may inteiferc 
with rotation, should be grown on a plot of their own. 

(4) That dwarf crops and tall ones shoukl be interspersed 
if possible, to allow light and air to reach all the crops. 

THREE-COURSE ROTATION 

The simplest rotation of all is the one known as t!ie three- 
couise. For this purpose the garden is divided into three 
paits, and the vegetables that are to be grown have to be 
classified into three groups also. The three-course rotation 
is by no means perfect, but it does ensure that bome methodi- 
cal moving round of ciops takes place. The three large 
groups usually adopted for this purpose arc : — 
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(1) The cabbage family, which will include the Brus. 
sprouts, cauliflowers, etc. 

(2) The root crops. 

(3) The group consisting mainly of potatoes. 

It is very difficult indeed to get three large groups, but it 
will be seen that deep-rooting crops do alternate with the 
shallow-rooting ones ; for fear of club root, turnips should be 
classified with the cabbage family. 

t It is difficult in such a rotation to know exactly how to cater 
for celery and leeks, but these may be fitted in as on page 38, 
or it is possible to use these as the dividing-lines between the 
larger crops. 


FOUR-COURSE ROTATION 

The foui -course rotation is the one usually adopted, and it 
is comparatively easy to divide all the crops up into four large 
groups. 

Group 1. Early potatoes, second early potatoes, and 
perhaps, if necessary, the main crop, though these are often 
grown on iheir own. 

Group 2 . The pea and bean family : runner beans, broa«l 
beans, French beans, and peas; and here, if necessaiv, the 
celery, leeks, onions, and shallots may be included. (Those 
who need few potatoes should grow celery, leeks, and onions 
on the potato break.) 

Group 3 . The root cropt : parsnips, carrots, beetroot, 
salsify, and scor?onera. 

Group 4 . The Drassica family, i.e. cabbages, cauliflowers, 
Brussels sprouts, kale, kohlrabi, turnip.s, and swedes. 

It will be noticed that other crops have not been included — 
lettuce and spinach, for instance — but these may be grown as 
intercrops or catch-crops wln^^* ver possible without inter- 
fering with the main .scheme. The chives and the parsley can 
make edgings, and the permanent crops can be planted together 
on their own. The plans that follow should explain how the 
rotations are worked. It will be seen that in the case of the 
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three-course the main scheme is potatoes, then roots, then 
Brassicas ; while in the four-course the idea is that potatoes 
should be followed by peas, then by Brassicas, and finally by 
the roots. Alternative plans are possible, so that it will be 
seen that there are no hard and fast rules in this connection. 



CHAPTER V 


CLASSIFICATION OF VEGETABLES 


This is not perhaps one of the most interestinfi chapters, but a 

necessary one. 

Crops can he classified in various ways : — 

1. Natural Orders. 

2. By the part of the crop which is eaten. 

3. Annual versus permanent crops 

Vegetables can be classified in ail kinds of ways : according 
to their time of cropping, according to their times of sowing, 
b}’ their natural orders, by the way their roots grow, or by the 
way they bear the edible portion. 

For instance, to take the first case — the time of cropping : 
various vegetables are known by the prefix spring.” This 
means to say that the crop concerned comes into use in the 
spring-time. It is well v/orth while to note this, because very 
often students fall into the error of imagining that a spring 
cabbage is a cabbage whose .seed has to be sown in the spring, 
when of course it is a cabbage that is cut and u.sed in the 
spring. 

It would be possible to cla.ssify crops into groups according 
to the approximate times or dates on which the}^ were sown. 
Obviously the two big groups in this case would be the spring 
sown and the autumn sown vegetables, while there might be 
another group known as the summer mowing varieties. Tliere 
seems little advantage in such arbitrary classifications, and 
their only convenience is to remind the beginner when the 
sowings should take place. 

All known plants are, however, classified by botanists into 
what are called natural orders. Natural orders are divided 
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into smaller groups, or genera, while these are again divided 
into species* Some natural orders have many species, while 
others only have one or two. Within the species themselves 
there may be varieties. 

There is an advantage in kiiowing something about natural 
orders, because in this way one can have a very rough guess 
as to how the vegetables themselves should be grown and what 
diseases and pests they are likely to be subject to. Take the 
big family Cruci ferae which contains the kales, cabbages^ 
sprouts, radish, mustard and cress, and so on — all this family 
is liable to be attacked by the club root disease. Therefore if 
one wishes to know whether such and such a plant is liable to 
be attacked by club root or not, then all that has to be done is 
to find out to which natural order it belongs, and the matter 
is soon decided. 

It is well known that bacteria live on the roots of some 
vegetables, in symbiosis. This means to say that these special 
bacteria have the power of abstracting the nitrogen from the 
air and attaching this to the roots in the form of small white 
nodules. They do this without harming the roots at all. 
These roots, then, are rich in nitrogenous foods, and should 
be left behind for the crop that is to follow after. Which 
plants, then, have the power of enriching the soil in this way ? 
The members of the Leguminos® family. 

There are other reasons also which make it quite advisable 
for even the beginner to know into which natural orders fall 
the vegetables which he is going to grow. These reasons 
are not always self-evident, but they will become self-evident 
as experience increases. 

There are actually ninety-six natural orders, but only ten 
of them affect the vegetable grower. They are as follows in 
alphabetical order : 


Chenopodiacea, 


Beetroot, spinach. 


ComposiicB, 

Artichoke (globe - and 
J Jerusalem) , chicory, "Endive, 
^ "^lettuce, falsify, scorzonera. 
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Crucifcra, CurcurhitacecB, 

Broccoli, Brussels spiouts. Cucumber, vegetable 
V cabbage, u cauliflower, kale, marrow, squash, pumpkin, 
mustard and cress, horse- 
radish, radish, seakale, 
swede, turnip, water-cress, 
kohlrabi. 

Lahiata 

Balm, basil, maijoram, 
mint, pennjrToyal, thj^me, 
sage. 

Liliacecp. Polyf^onacece, 

Asparagus, chives, leek, Rhubarb, 

onion, shallot. 

SoldfUH ea, U mht 1 lifer cb. 

Eggplant, ^potato, fomato. Carrot, celery, l»*nnel, 

parsley, parsnip. 

The last two methods of classification concern the way the 
roots grow or the place whore the edible portion is produced. 
This is the kind of classification that most people find very 
easy to remember, and which always seems self evident. Such 
a classification is always usefu when planning a rotation, ami 
it will be seen that in Chapter IV most of the rotations are 
conceived from such a simple grouping. The classifications 
may be grouped together if necessary, and very often, for 
instance, the tubers are grown with the bulbs because they 
both need heavy manuring and constant cultivation. 

A convenient method of classifying the commoner grown 
vegetables is as follows : — ^ 

Bulbs. Leeks, onions, shallots 

Greens. Broccoli, Brussels sprouts, cabbage, 

kale, savoys 


Le^uminohcB, 

Beans (broad, I'rench, 
and runner), peas. 
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Herbs« Feunel, marjoratn, mint, parsley, 

sage, thyme. 

Pulse. Broad beans, French beans, runner 

beans, peas. 

Root Crops. Beetroot, carrot, parsnip, swedes, 

turnips, salsify, scorzonera. 

Salad Crops. Corn salad, endive, lettuce, mustard 

and cress. 

Leafstalk and Stem Asparagus, chicory, celery, rhubarb/ 
Crops. seakale. 

Tubers. Artichokes (Jerusalem), potatoes. 

It uill b(* noticed th<it even these classifications are not 
complete, because many of the salads and more unusual 
\egetables are not mentioned. So many of the salads are 
temporary crops that they hardly effect rotation, while only a 
ii'w of the unusual vegetables will be grown, and probably not 
more than a short row even then, in, say, the west border. 

It is often convenient t(i have a classification of permanent 
crops, and if this is done rhubarb and asparagus naturally 
come in together. Thougli the Jerusalem artichoke has been 
grouped with the potatoes, it is seldom that these appear on 
the same plot of land, because, where the potato lik»"s rkh land, 
the Jerusalem aitichoke w^ill giow^ in any odd roiiier and needs 
no s])ecial manuring. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE USE OF FRAMES AND CLOCHES 


More cloches and frames a^e used to-day than ever before. 

Help is f*iven in connection with : — 

1. The making of the hot-bed. 

2. The use of the cold frame. 

3. The Dutch light versus the linglisli light 

4. The continuous use of the contimums cloche. 

5. The vegetables that can be grown under these glass 
protectors. 

The vegetable-grower, even though he may have quite a small 
garden at his disposal, should seiiously consider the use of 
frames and cloches. A frame is extraordinarily useful in 
raising plants for putting out into their permanent position 
later on, for helping other plants to over-winter so that much 
earlier crops result in the spring, or for growing vegetables 
like cucumbers, which do not get much of a chance to produce 
heavy crops in the open. 

The frame may be a permanent biick-built one or can be quite 
a temporary structure with wooden sides. It may be quite a 
cold frame or one which is heated by means of hot-water pipes, 
or even to-day by electricity. Ihe frame may be a hot *' 
one, and for this purpose a special manure hot-lx'd may be 
made to produce the heat required. 

Cloches, too, are invaluable in giving plants protection during 
the colder months of the 3'ear and in the colder parts of 
England. After all, in England we u.-.:iaiiy nave only seven 
good growing months in the normal way, but with cloches one 
can keep plants growing over « far longer period. 

It will be impossible in this chapter to mention all the uses 
to which frames and cloches may be put. From time to time, 
however, throughout the book suggestions will appear as to 
when seeds may be sown in fiames or when plants may be 
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protected by them. Similarly, the keen vegetable-grower 
will find all kinds of uses for the cloches once they are in his 
possession. They can be moved from crop to crop, and as a 
result the vegetables will come into use much earlier. It is 
possible tor cloches to be in use all the year round. 

THE HOT-BED 

rhe hot-bed is very useful for producing vegetables at a 
time of the year when they arc rather scarce. It is always 
best to use horse manure, and when a quantity has been 
obtained it should be stacked until re(]uired. A hot-bed is 
usually made up m Janiiarv. 

When required, the manure is turned several times at 
intervals of two or three days, and this allows the steam and 
ammonia gas to escape. When turning, the manure must 
be thoroughly mixed and all the hard lumps broken up. In 
the case of fresh manure, it is sometimes necessary to water 
the heap to prevent it (lom burning. If old and new dung 
can be mixed together during the turning process, so much the 
better. In ten da vs or a fortnight's time the manure should 
be ready to put into the frame 

Sufficient bhould be placed into position so that when it is 
trodden down it is at least 8 ins. thick It may then be covered 
with soil 4 to 6 irib. deep. If this soil can consist laigely of 
really well-rotted leaves put thiough a half-inch ^ie\<\ or old 
sitted hot-bod manure, so much the better. In the French 
garden, old sifted hot-beds are u^scd entiieiy as soil in wliich 
to grow the plants. Tht' glass light may then be put into 
position and the soil will commence to heat. It is usually' 
better to have a sunken hot-bed such as has been described 
than a raised hot-becl, as used by some growers. A sunken 
hot-bed gives a more steady and lasting heat. 

In such a frame various vegetables may be grown ; for 
instance, carrots, the seed being sown broadcast and the most 
suitable vancty being Demi-lonf^ue d forcer. Lettuce can be 
grown at the same time as the carrots, if de.sired, the variety 
to use here being Gotte d forcer. The plants that are put in, 
say, the third week in January at q ins. square should be raised 
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by sowing the lettuce seed outside during the first week in 
October. These lettuces are kept from being damaged by 
the weather by being pricked out under cloches at the end of 
October. 

When the grower becomes expert he will find that it is 
possible to sow turnips in the same frame at the beginning of 
April, using Demi-longue d forcer. Two seeds are put in lo 
ins. apart between the rows of lettuce. There are thus three 
crops growing in the one frame. 

• The lettuce will soon be cut, and then the lights may be 
taken off and the turnips and carrots used as desired. This 
is really a modified form of what is called French gardening. 

The hot-bed can, of course, be used for other purposes than 
this. It will grow good crops of cucumbers if it is made up 
later in the season. It can be used to raise plants like maize 
and egg plants where a greenhouse is not available. It can 
be used to rai^e onions, leeks, and celery plants which need 
sowing early in the year. 

THE COLD-FRAME 

The cold frame is similai to the hot-bed frame except that 
there is, of course, no bottom heat. It is useful for piolccting 
autumn-sown seeds. Thousands of cauliflowers are kept m 
this country throughout the winter for putting out in the 
spnng. Parsley can be (overea and so can winter spinach 
or late endive. The frame comes in useful too, for hardening 
oft plants that have been raised in a gl.isshouse or in a hot-bed. 
The grower may have a small jreenhous^ and wish to clear it 
])artially for raising another crop. It is then that the cold 
frame comes in useful, as many of the plants can be accom- 
modated there. It acts, therefore, as a go-between between 
the greenhouse or the hot-bed and the open air. 

Many crops can be grown earlier even in a cold frame. 
Lettuces, radishes, carrots, peas, md beans can all be produced 
earlier with the help of such a frame. 

There is no need for this to be elaborately built. There 
are many frames on the market to-day that consisi only of a 
bottomless box on which a glass light is placed. Temporary 
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frames can always be made by the use of a few boards back 
and front on which a light may rest. The back of the frame 
may be 12 ins. high and the front 9 ins., or, in the case of low- 
growing crops, TO ins. at the back and 7 ins. at the front. The 
advantage of the temporary frame of this character is that it 
may be moved about to cover growing plants, to protect plants 
throughout the winter, or to put over crops for the spring. 
During the winter the cold frame has to be covered up with 
mats or sacking whenever there is any dangcu of frost. I'he 
Cl ops grown in the frames, however, need not be coddled, and 
ventilation may be given whenever i>ossible. 

The lights used over the fiarnes may be of the ordinary 
English type, me^isuring 4 ft. b> 4 ft.. 6 ft. bv 4 ft., or 7 ft. by 
5 ft. The two former light<^ are usually the most convenient 
liecause they are easier to move about. Whatevei liglits are 
used, the gaidener should remember that these should be 
standardised, so that they may be interchangeable over the 
frames. These lights should be painted regularly with a good 
white-lead paint, while the panes should be washed and 
cleaned from lime to time so as to make certain that they let 
in the maximum amount of light. 

Latterly the Dutch light has been introduced into England, 
which consists of one large pane. These have advantages 
over the lights wath large numbers of panes in that the dirt 
that creeps in between the ovei lapping panes of glass makes 
for a tremendous amount of shade. The Dutch lights are not 
paned, and when they are laid side by side over the frames they 
fit so tightly together because they are not paned that there is 
no seepage of moisture in between them. 

I'he w’oodwork of frames and lights may be preserved if 
necessary by a substance like Cuprinol. This is said to have a 
less harmful effect on plant growth than gas tar or Stockholm tar. 

The comparison between the Dutch and the ordinary light 
is shown on page 61. 


CLOCHES 

Continuous cloches are now in use by keen gardeners all over 
the country. As a matter of fact they are very popular m 
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U.S.A. also, where they are called “ miniature greenhouses." 
There are three main types of Continuous Cloches in use — the 
Tent, see figure i, the Bam, see figure 2, and the Tomato T, 
see figure 3. ' As a matter of fact there are various sizes to be 
had in both the Tent and Barn but generally speaking the Low 
Barn pattern is in the greatest demand for the general run of 
crops, and the Tomato T for tomatoes and taller crops like 
broad beans and peas. 

The word continuous ” used with cloches is intended to 
fiemonstrate the importance of putting the cloches up in a 
continuous row to get the maximum effect, and just as you 
would not have a greenhouse without ends so is it important 
not to have a continuous cloche row without ends ; the closing 
of the ends is done with a sheet of glass with a bamboo or wite 
stake driven in to keep the end pane firmly in position, the top 
of which can easily be tied to the top of the nearest cloche. 

Cloches when put into position a fortnight before seed 
sowing warm the ground and so ensure a sufficiently high soil 
temperature to promote rapid germination. They also prevent 
the soil from becoming sodden due to heavy rain, and thus 
enable the gardener to get his seed souing done just when he 
wants to. It is such a nuisance to make up your mind to sow 
a particular crop on a Saturday alttTnoon and then to find 
that owing to a heavv rain on the Friday the condition of 
the soil makes it impossible to do so. 

Cloches also prevent land from becoming frozen ; by their 
warming effect they also enab' seed to be sown many weeks 
earlier in the open. Cloches pi vent the wind from beating on 
the leaves of plants, so preventing excessive transpiration and 
actual physical damage. Cloches trap the sun's rays and 
seem to bottle them up for the plants but, of course, they 
cannot manufacture sunshine. Crops undtT cloches mature 
more quickly and because thev are not so lung on the ground 
a larger number of crops can b^ taken from a particular strip 
of land in the season. Cloches are self-ventilating. They 
are not like frames that have to be attended to regularly. 
Their constniction ensures the right ventilation day in and 
day out. 
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It has been suggested that cloches keep the rain off plants 
but this isn't so. What happens is that the rain does not, of 
course, actually fall on the leaves of the plants themselves and 
cause them to be mud splashed (an important point with 
spinach and lettuce) but it does reach the roots by penetrating 
the ground on either side of the cloches and so seeping in well 
underneath. It is important, however, to prepare the ground 
properly before the cloches are put into position and to see 
that ample well rotted compost is buried a spade's depth 
(I use a good bucketful to the sq. yd.) and that damp horti- 
cultural peat is worked into the top 2 or 3 inches at J a pailful 
to the square yard. 

Some crops like lettuces, for instance, can be grown under 
cloches from start to finish. Other crops are just started 
under continuous cloches and are then uncovered and are 
allowed to grow in the open. It is possible in addition to 
start peas off under a Tent cloche and tlwm substitute for this 
Bain elo< lies when the plants ha\e grown talleT and finally to 
cover with T cloches to give the extra height. Continuous 
cloches are so made that they can easily be moved about and 
stacked by up-crtdiiig them when they fit neatly one into the 
other, and thus take up tlie least amount of room. There is 
never any need to take cloches to pieces and in fact the gardener 
who plans carefully will have the majority of his cloches in use 
all the time. 

USING THE CONTINUOUS CLOCHES 

It would be impossible in a book of this size to deal with all 
the \^ays in which continuous cloches may be used over vege- 
tables and those who arc desirous of the fullest information on 
the subject should consult the book “ The A.B.C. of Continuous 
Cloches '* by the same author. 

It is obvious that cloches are invaluable in the winter and 
early spring for they enable the plants to go on growing in 
what would otherwise be adverse circumstances. They are 
also ideal in the north and colder districts and they can turn 
the north as it were, into the wanner south ; they are particu- 
larly useful near industrial towns and cities for they keep the 






This is a Hubbard Squash— a delicious vegetable Ihe 
Author grows his trained up a fence You will see the 
supporting wires. 



Here are the haricot beans threshed out in the late autumn They will now be stored 

away in jam jars tor use in the winter. 
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soot and fumes ofE the plants. They are excellent for raising 
plants. For instance Brussels sprouts can be sown at the 
end of January and tomatoes in March, whereas in the normal 
way this would be impossible out of doors. 

Cloches also enable the gardener to ripen his crops off 
properly in the late summer and autumn and may make all 
the difference between success and failure. For instance, if 
outdoor tomatoes arc covered with cloches from the beginning 
of October onwards the remaining trusses of fruits ripen 
perfectly. Even if it means cutting the tomatoes down from 
their stakes or wires and laying the plants down on straw, so 
that the cloches can do the covering. Cloches will also ripen 
off onions splendidly. They wiU ripen off the haricot beans 
and so on. 

However it will be simpler to take each vegetabfe separately 
and just make a few suggestions as to how cloches can best be 
used in connection with them. 

Asparagus. Asparagus rows may be covered with cloches 
in January with the result that good sticks may be cut in 
March. 

Beans, French. Can be sown under cloches Mid March for 
harvesting in June or the July and August sowings may be 
covered with cloches in October and thus the season lengthened. 

Beans, Broad. Sowings can be made in January for 
harvesting in June. Sowings made in November may enable 
crops to be picked even a little earlier than this. 

Beans, Runner. Under cloches a sowing may be made 
in the middle of March for harvesting in the middle of July. 

Beans, Haricot. Under cloches the seeds should be sown 
at the end oi March for harvesting late in August. The 
cloches in position from March are removed at the end ot 
June until the second week oi August and go back again ior 
pod ripening. 

Beetroot. First sowings are generally made at the 
end of February for harvesting at the beginning of June. 
Subsequent sowings may be made as desired, while a sowing 
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in August is usually made in the open for covering with 
cloches at the end of September in order to provide roots for 
pulling in November. 

Broccoli. Tall Bam or Tomato cloches are excellent 
for protecting broccoli in tht^ winter, especially if the plants 
are bent over towards the north. 

Brussels Sprouts. Sow under cloches at the end of 
January to give this crop a long season of growth, which it 
needs. 

Cabbage, Spring. Covering with cloches during the 
winter ensures a very early cut of excellent hearts. A sowing 
made under cloches at the end of January extends the season. 

Carrots. The first sowings under cloches in January 
will be harvested in May. The last sowings made in August 
in the open will be covered with cloches in September and 
harvested in October and November. 

Cauliflowers. The first sowings may be made in 
January and February under cloches for harvesting in July 
and August, while sowings made in September and October 
under cloches enable the plants to be put out in March for 
cutting in June. 

Celery. The plants can be raised by sowings made under 
cloches in the middle of February. Early in the winter 
Bam cloches may be used over the celery rows to keep off 
frost and prevent the rain seeping down into the centre of the 
plants and spoiling the crop. 

Cucumbers. Sowings of a good variety like Conqueror 
made under cloches in April enable first-class cues to be cut 
in August. Cloches are in use for covering from April to 
June. 

Endive. The cloches are here mostly used for blanching 
purposes. They are whitewashed on the inside and go over 
the endive where they are growing. After 3 weeks this salad 
crop is properly blanched and ready for the table. 

Leeks. First-class plants can be raised by sowing under 
cloches early in February. 
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Lettuces. Continuous cloches enable lettuces to be 
produced in the open almost all the year round. There is no 
crop that does better imder cloches. Sow a variety like 
Holbom Standard in January for harvesting early in April. 
Sow a variety like May King in February for cutting in May. 
Sow Continuity in March for cutting in June. Sow Webb's 
Wonderful in April and in May for cutting in July and August. 
For winter use sow in mid August, All the Year Round for 
harvesting in November and December and sow the variety 
Kfe,y King under cloches in October for cutting in I'ebruary 
and March. 

Marrows. The seeds are sown out of doors where the 
plants are to grow in April. The ends of the cloches should be 
closed. Sowing can either be done in situ under cloches or 
a number of plants can be raised under cloches for putting 
out after the middle of May without cloche coverage. 

Onions. Excellent onion plants can be raised by sowing 
under cloches in January. These can be planted out in the 
spring. The July sowings out of doors may be covered up 
with cloches during the winter and thus give the ideal protection 
with salad types like White Lisbon or bulbing types like 
Giant Rocca or Up to Date. Cloches can be used for ^ types 
of onions in the autumn for ripening off purposes. 

Parsley. Continuous Cloches enable parsley to be 
picked all the winter for they give just the protection the 
plants need. Sowings may be made under cloches early in 
March. 

Peas. The first sowings of peas under cloches may be 
made in January for harvesting in mid May. Sowings may 
also be made in November for early May harvesting. Contin- 
uous cloclies save pea guards and pre\ent the plants from 
being beaten down by wind or rain. 

Radish. Radishes may be sown under cloches almost 
any time from January onwards. 

Spinach. Cloches give the ideal protection to spinach 
in the winter and as a result New Zealand spinach can be kept 
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growing till Christmas time. First sowings of Prickly Spinach 
may be made in January while similar sowings made in 
September may be overwintered under cloches. 

Sweet Corn. Sow Sweet Corn under cloches in April 
and so harvest the cobs of a variety like John Innes in July. 

Tomatoes. Sow a good variety like Hundredfold under 
cloches in March and harvest in July and August. The plants 
can be raised under cloches instead of being raised in a green- 
house. 

Turnips. First sowings are made under cloches in tne 
middle of March for harvesting in May. An exceUent varietv 
for this purpose is Sutton's Gem. Winter turnips sown in 
July may be protected by cloches from October onwards. 

Ganwicks. 1'h(‘se may be desciibed as a (T(>st> betwt'eii a 
cloche and a frame, as the drawing below indicates. 

They are moved about like cloches and seem to gather " 
the sunshine the fnsh air and the rainfall. Ganwicks are 
self ventilating and the crops are always on clean and well 
weathered soil. The lows of Ganwicks are easily moved to a 
new plot. 

The metal j)arts aie })ractically indestnictable and no glass 
is submitted to tension —the breakages are therefore lew. 

Croj>s are grown uridei them as advis(‘d for cloches. 



CHAPTER VII 


SEED SOWING AND TRANSPLANTING 

The seed has to be bought and it is often expensive, so readers 

are told about * — 

t Good seed versus poor seed. 

2. The making of the seed-bed 

3 How to sow the seed cconomn ally 

4 How to make dark-i olonred seeds easily visible 

5 What thinning really means. 

6 The advantage and disadvantage of a dibber 

The Government have done much to ensure that the vegetable 
seeds which are supplied by all seedsmen in this country to-day 
have sufficiently high germination. Under the Seeds Act of 
1920, all seeds named under the above Act have to be tested 
in accordance with the provisions of the Act. 

This means to say, for instance, that the germination of 
peas must be up to 70 per cent, and dwarf or broad beans 75 
per cent. The lowest percentage required is that of parsnips 
2Lt 45 per cent. The following table gives the percentage 
germination required, and this is given so that readers may 
know whether seeds should be sown quite thinly or fairly 
thickly. 

PER CENT 


Beans, dwarf and broad . • . 75 

Beans, runner . - 60 

Beetroot ... • 5 ^ 

Broccoli ...... 60 

Brussels sprouts . . . . -70 

Cabbage ...... 70 

Carrot ...... 50 

Cauliflower ...... 60 

Kale ....... 70 

Kohlrabi ...... 70 


69 
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PER CENT 

Onion 

• • • 

. 68 

Parsnip 

. 

• 45 

Peas . 

. 

• 70 

Sw'ede 

. 

• 75 

Turnip 


• 75 


It will be seen that, generally speaking, the germination 
required by law is very high, and so all seed sowing can be 
done thinly without any fear of poor results. It must be 
remembered, though, that the germination tests are made 
under ideal conditions in the laboratory, and so if the ground 
is wet oi sodden, or the soil is dried up, the same germination 
results cannot be expected. 

GOOD SEED 

As has been seen, there is a law which prevents vegetable 
seeds of poor germination from being sold, but tliere is no law 
which stops a seedsman from selling a poor variety, or a type 
which is not suited to certain conditions. For this reason the 
utmost care has been taken in selecting varieties that are known 
to be of good flavour and to crop heavily. Unfortunately, 
there are far too many varieties on the market to-day, and 
many of them arc synonymous. For this reason, as far as 
possible the name originally given to the variety is used, and 
this should be obtained from the seedsman who has specialised 
in its production. 

It is well worth while taking the greatest care in selecting a 
seedsman for the supply of vegetable seeds. The author will be 
glad to help those who have difficulties in obtaining the 
varieties he recommends. Generally speaking, it is a good 
thing to obtain the seed from a firm that has been established 
for a good many years and has a good reputation. Such 
firms usually have varieties of assured strains and of high 
vitality also. Only those who have been regularly to the 
official trials know to the full extent the possibilities of poor 
crops as the result of poor strains of seed. 
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Some seeds last longer than others, but to get the best 
results it is safer to obtain the new seed from the seedsman 
every year. Celery seed, for instance, may be kept for several 
years with success, but it will perhaps be more economical to 
purchase exactly the seed that is required in the particular 
year than to buy larger quantities and hope to save the seed 
over a long period. 


THE SEED-BED 

^One of the first things the beginner has to learn is to prepare 
a seed-bed. A properly prepared bed of this kind should 
contain the three requirements for successful germination, 
i.e. air, warmth, and moisture. In order to produce these 
conditions a good deal of forking and raking has to be done. 

The bed, too, must be prepared in such a way that all the 
particles of soil are in a fine condition. It is generally stated 
that, after the bed has been prepared, each particle should be 
no larger than a grain of wheat. If the land is left rough then 
the small seeds may fall into the crevices thus formed, or large 
portions of the unpulvcrised soil may bury them. 

It is usually more difficult to get heavy soil into the seed- 
bed condition than it is light soil, and for this reason the 
heavier clays should be prepared some time beforehand. 
Land that has to be used for seed-beds under such conditions 
may then be left in a rough condition throughout the winter 
(see paragraph on ridging, pp. i6 and 17), so that the action of 
the weather and the frost will help to produce a kind of tilth 
which no amount of personal labour can achieve. In the case of 
the lighter soils, regular cultivation and hoeing should be done 
deliberately and systematically ; it will be found that seeds 
will grow better than in soil which has been left undisturbed 
for some time. 

Some seed-beds may be improved by the addition of, in the 
case of heavy soils, sand, and, in the case of light soils, finely 
ground peat or well-sifted exhausted manure. In the former 
case the sand is used to help aerate the soil, and in the case of 
the latter to help retain moisture and to give a good medium 
into which the roots may grow. 
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4 ? 

THE SOWING OF THE SEED 

Once the seed-bed has been prepared the seed may be sown. 
Generally speaking, drills are made of varying depths, 
depending on the size of the seed. A general rough guide is 
that the seed should be sowii to a depth three times its own 
width. Thus it will be seen that very small seeds have to be 
sown practically on the surface of the ground. Another point 
to be borne in mind is that seeds may be sown shallower in the 
spring, when the ground tends to be moist, than in midsummer, 
when the soil is usually dry. 

There are t^wo schools of thought with regard to seed-sowing : 
one which says that it is always better to sow thickly, because 
seed is cheap and it is always possible to thin out afterwards, 
and the other which says that thick seed-sowing never gives 
the plants a chance in their earliest stages, probably the most 
important time in the life of the vegetable crop concerned. 
One would probably be wise to take the moderate course, 
sowing sufficiently thinly so that seed is not wasted, and 
thinning sufficiently early so that the plants are not suffocated 
by one another. 

It is possible to sow broadcast — that is, to distribute the 
seeds willy-nilly over the surface of the ground — or to sow in 
straight, evenly spaced lines. The advantage of the latter 
method is that subsequent cultivations are far easier to carry 
out and all the plants get the same chance, the rows being at 
equal distances apart. The rows should first of all be marked 
out by means of a line and then the drills opened with a 
triangular hoe or the edge of a Dutch hoe. To keep straight 
lines, be sure and keep the right foot on the line while working 
and keep the blade of the hoe up against the line when drawing 
the row. 

Once the drills are opened out the seed may be sown along 
them by hand. If the seed is taken in the palm and gently 
pushed out by means of the thumb and forefinger, an even 
distribution can be arranged for. This method of sowing 
may take some practice before it becomes natural, but it is 
well worth the practice entailed. Until the beginner is perfect, 
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the seeds may be placed in the palm of one hand and sprinkled 
carefully, as one would sprinkle salt, with the thumb and 
forefinger of the other. 

With dark-coloured seeds it is a good plan to mix them with 
a little hydrated lime first of all, so that the seeds may easily 
be seen when they reach the soil. In this way the evenness 
of the sowing can be more readily gauged. 

Once the seed is in position it may be covered up either by 
raking the soil over, using a rake in a backwards and forwards 
motion and in a straight line to prevent the seeds m the 
drill from being distributed outside them, or if the seeds are 
very small, they may be covered by sifting a little soil over 
the rows 

On light land it is generally a good plan to tread the rows 
down or to beat them lightly with the back of the spade. This 
induces the moisture to rise to the surface and so helps in the 
early germination of the seed. Once, however, the little plants 
are through, hoeing should be done in between the rows so as 
to prevent the rest of the moisture from evaporating into the 
atmosphere. Actually, if the rows are well marked by means 
of pegs, hoeing may be done before germination takes place, 
and this will allow moisture to rise to the actual place of 
germination and not up into space between the rows. 

In some cases, as has been explained in Chapter VI, rows 
may be covered with cloches during the autumn or winter 
months of the year. When sowings are made during the 
hot summer, a little shade may be given by a temporary 
structure of sacking or trellis. Dunng very dry periods 
watering may be c arried out, and during wet periods a certain 
amount of protection is often necessary. 

STATION SOWING 

A new method of sowing known as station " sowing has 
much to recommend it. Inste.ul of sprinkling the seeds along 
the drill, and then thinning the plants out later, 3 seeds are 
sown at " stations " so many inches apart along the drill, the 
distance differing according to the type of vegetable. With 
beetroot that have to be thinned to 8 inches apart, 3 seeds 
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should be sown at every 8 inches. With carrot that are 
normally thinned to 6 inches apart, 3 seeds are sown every 
6 inches and so on. In order, however, to provide an inter- 
crop of the same vegetable which may be pulled when half- 
grown, the usual plan is to sow at half stations, then thin down 
to one plant per station if each seed grows, and finally thin out 
every other plant when half grown, in order to leave the main 
" plant ” at the right distance. For example, if the beetroot 
are to be at 8 inches apart, station sowing would be done to 4 
inches, (i.e. 3 seeds at every 4 inches) and every other beetroot 
would be pulled out when the size of a golf ball sc as to leave 
the remaining roots at the right distance, i.e. 8 indies. These 
golf ball sized roots are delicious when cooked and prove a 
welcome change. 

The same rule can be applied to other crops. 

Some seeds, particularly parsnips are apt to germinate 
slowly, and the result is it is difficult to see exactly 
where the rows are. This difficulty is accentuated, naturally, 
in the case of long rows. For this reason it is customary to 
mix radish seed with the particular seed il is desired to sow. 
The radishes germinate quickly and show the actual line of the 
row, and in addition, the radishes jirove a welcome catch-crop, 
and are pulled, and out of the way. long before the main croj) 
needs the room. It is said that this is a good method of 
ensuring thin sowing. 


THINNING 

As has already been suggested, thinning should always be 
carried out as soon as it is possible to handle the seedlings. 
They should always be thinned with care and the best plants 
left in position ; the weakest, and any which seem to show 
peculiarities, should be removed. When thinning is done 
early in this way, the root systems have hardly had time to 
become established, and so the little plants come away easily 
and do not disturb their neighbours so much as if they were 
left in until a week or so later. 

After thinning, the soil along the lows must be finned and 
then the soil given a good hoeing. During very dry periods a 
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good watering with a fine rose may be necessary also, and the 
hoeing, of course, should be done after this. 

It is customary to thin rows at two periods. In the first 
case the thinning is done to, say, half the distances ultimately 
intended to leave for the crop, and in the second case to remove 
every other plant. The advantage of this method is that, in 
certain cases like carrots and onions, fresh young plants are 
produced which do not mterfere with the permanent crop, and 
so a type of catch-crop is made available. The pulling of the 
choice young roots naturally adds to the piofit of the land 
concerned This final thinning must never be delayed or 
otherv/ise the main crop will be harmed. 

In many cases the seedlings produced in the seed-beds may 
be transplanted into other beds to grow on. This is often 
done in the case of lettuces, cabbages, endive^ and the like, 
while c\en such root crops as beetroots and carrots may be 
transplanted in the earlier stages successfully. 

PLANTING OUT 

Once good plants have been produced, it is a pity to ruin 
them by careless planting out. This does not mean to say 
that the seedlings should be allowed to get too thick in the 
seed-bed before they are moved. Again, plants raised in 
frames or glasshouses must never be put out into the open 
until they are sufficiently hardened off. 

The land into which the plants are to be set should be 
prepared some time beforehand, and then, just before planting 
out, given a good raking or forking over. As in the case of 
seeds, the roots of the plants i^ill ai>preciate soil that has been 
freshly stirred. 

If transplanting can be carried out during a showery period, 
so much the better. If not, then a good watenng may be given 
afterwards or the hole may be f Ted up with water as the plant 
is being put into position. Some people make up a mud 
puddle in a bucket and swish the roots of the plant round in 
this before they put them into the soil. For land that is 
subject to club root it will be necessary to put a solution of 
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mercuric chloride into the hole first of all when planting 
brassicsc (see Chapter XIII). 

To make certain that the plants will come out of the seed- 
bed without injuring the roots it is a good scheme to give the 
seed-bed where they are growing a thorough soaking of water 
the day before. In this way the plants themselves are fresh 
and the leaves are stiff, while the roots come away easily and 
do not break so much as they would if the soil were dry. The 
soil should be forked well to loosen it in between the little 
seedling rows and then it will be found that the plants will 
come out easily. Once out of the ground, the plants should be 
put in water or kept in the shade until they can be put into 
their permanent position ; the sooner they are planted the 
better. 

In the case of large plants, where it is obviously impossible 
to get them up without injuring the roots somewhat, it is a 
good plan to shorten the leaves so as to balance up the root and 
leaf system. This is very useful in the case of cabbages and 
cauliflowers and is often done with onions and leeks as well. 

Many people use a dibber satisfactorily for making the hole 
for the seedling plant. Dibbers are quite all right providing 
the plants are small and the root system has not developed 
considerably. With larger plants a somewhat flattened trowel 
is advisable, as this can make a large hole into which the roots 
may be spread. 

When using a dibber, a hole should be made sufficiently 
large to take the plant, and the roots lowered into the hole, 
making certain that they are not turned upwards. The plant 
should go down so that the bottom seed-leaf rests on the surface 
of the soil, then the dibber is inserted diagonally at the side of 
the plant and the soil levered towards the bottom of the root. 
In this way the roots are planted firmly. There is no need to 
fill up this second hole made by the dibber, and it provides 
quite a useful channel for watering. 

EARLIER TRANSPLANTING 

Beginners are often puzzled by the use of the term " pricking 
out," This really means the transplanting of the little seed- 
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lings once, or perhaps twice, in their very early stages. 
Lettuces are often pricked out as soon as the seed-leaves are 
large enough to handle. Very small holes have to be made 
with a pencil, and it needs a good deal of practice to get these 
tiny seedlings established in their new position. Such pricking 
out does ensure that practically every seedling raised comes to 
profitable maturity, and many market gardeners claim that 
early and frequent transplanting not only improves the quality, 
but ha.stens the maturity also. 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE CULTURE OF THE VARIOUS 
VEGETABLES 


Thi% ts a long chapter and deah with the growing of all the 

ordinary vegetables. 

They are liUcd in alphabetical Older jor the convenience of 

readers. My secretary says these are the mo*it interesting 

points • — 

1. I'hat asparagus can be grown in practically all gardens, 
and that there arc male and female plants 

2. That a nurse crop mav be used for French beans. 

3. That the French haricot vert is a possil>ility. 

4. That there is a beetroot which is free from white rings. 

5 The tip about how to cook scakale beet. 

6 That 1 nci e is a broccoli that produces a very large number 
of white curds on one plant. 

7. That there is self-bleaching celery that can be grown on 
the fiat. 

8 . That the Emperor Nero was fond of l(*eks and said they 
helped to clear his voice. 

9. That mushrof)tus can be grown in all kinds of places. 

10. That the old idea that the radish was hot and so brought 
about indigestion doC'» not hold good to-day. 

I T. That the New Zealand spinach creates its own mulch.” 

ARTICHOKE, GLOBE 

This is one of the permanent crops which is said to have 
been introduced into England about 1548. It is grown for the 
sake of the large flower -heads it produces, as it is these that 
are used as the vegetable. It is not as popular in this country 
as it is on the Continent. 

Soil. This crop seems to do best in a deep, rich, moist 
soil, and better heads are produced if the plants are grown in 
a sunny situation. Should the land be heavy, it may be 
improved by the use of wood ashes and sand, and the soil 
where the artichokes are to be planted should be ridge dug in 
the autumn so that the frost and cold winds may do the neces- 
sary pulverisation. Artichokes may die out on wet soils during 

80 
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severe weather if they are not protected or if the soil is not 
lightened in some way. It is in the summer that the arti- 
chokes need moisture and not in the winter. 

Manuring. Before planting, farmyard manure or compost 
should be applied to the ground at the rate of one good barrow- 
load per 12 sq. yards. In addition, the following artificials 
should be applied per square yard : i oz. sulphate of potash 
and 2 ozs. superphosphate. In the spring, when the plants are 
growing, nitrate of soda may be used at J oz. to the sq. yard. 

Every year a certain amount of manure may be forked in 
between the rows dunng the spring, and a similar quantity of 
artificial manure, as mentioned above, given in addition. 

Propagation. It is possible to raise plants from seed, 
though in this way one cannot rely on the best varieties 
coming true to type. If seed has to be sown, it is a good plan 
to sow this thinly on a hot-bed in February, and, directly the 
seedlings are large enough to handle, to pot them up into 3 ins. 
pots and grow them on in a cold frame. They may then 
gradually be hardened off until they are planted out into their 
permanent position the second week in April. 

It is better to propagate by means of suckers, which should 
be taken off from the old plants with a sharp knife when they 
are about g ins. high. Each sucker should have a portion of 
root attached to it, and it is a good plan to do this during 
November and then to pot up each sucker, standing the pots 
in a cold frame for the winter. The plants aie then ready to 
put out at the same time as the seedlings. 

It is possible also to remo’» e the suckers in April so as to 
plant them out immediately in rows 4 ft. apart, the plants 
themselves being 3 ft. apart in the rows. The suckers are put 
111 4 in. deep and the land then trodden firmly and watered well. 
It may be necessary during a hot sj>ring to give a certain 
amount of shade until the plants are well ^'stabhshed. 

Slugs often attack globe ailuhokes, and for this reason a 
little circle of finely sifted coal ashes is sometimes put around 
each plant. In May, should the weather be dry, a mulching 
with straw may be given, together with occasional waterings. 
Flowers should never be allov/ed to develop the first year. 
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General Cultivation. Regular hoeing and weeding should 
be carried out, and when this is being done the plants may be 
disbudded. The lateral heads should be removed when they 
are about the size of an egg. The advantage of leaving the 
laterals until this stage is that they can be fried or can be 
eaten raw. 

In the autumn, after all the heads have been cut, the stems 
may be cut down, together with large leaves. The central smaller 
leaves should not be touched, as these will protect the crown. 

In districts wliere severe frosts may be expected, the soil 
may be drawn up to the plants and a little dry straw thrown 
over them. In the spring this litter should be removed and 
the earth drawn back level again. It is never a good plan to 
leave a plantation of artichokes down longer than five years. 

Harvesting. The flowering heads should be cut while 
they are still young and tender and just before they are fully 
developed. If they are left on the plant too long they become 
coarse. They are usually cut with a stem 6 ins. long or so, and 
this is then stood in water under cover until required. The 
main heads are always the best, and if the laterals are not 
removed in the early stages they produce a second crop. 

Varieties 

One of the best \jn<ties is Grand Camus de Bretagne, though 
the large Green Globe is much liked because it is devoid of prickles. 

N B. It is possible to use what are known as chards. These are 
the summer growths of the artichokes which are blanched. In 
this case selected plants are cut back in July to within 6 ins, above 
the ground and a thorough flooding is given. This flooding should 
be repeated every week except dunng rainy periods, and at the end 
of September many side-growths will have developed. These 
should be blanched by first of all placing straw around them and 
then earthing them up like celery. The blanching takes six weeks. 
These chards are then cooked in the same way as cardoons. 

ARTICHOKE, JERUSALEM 

This is a far more popular vegetable than the globe artichoke, 
and is the only near relation of the sunflower used in Great 
Britain for human consumption. The vegetable was 
introduced into this country about 1617. It is a hardy 
herbaceous perennial, but is usually replanted every year. 
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Soil. The Jerusalem artichoke will grow m almost any 
soil, and will produce heavy crops under very indifferent 
treatment, therefore it can always be tried on land which has 
proved unsuitable for any other crop. 

It will produce the finest samples when grown in an open 
situation in a deep friable loam and when liberally manured 
like potatoes. It does not care for excess of moisture. 

Preparation of Soil. The land is bastard trenched in 
the autumn, adding any farmyard manure or compost that can 
be spared. The land is left rough during the winter, and then 
in the spring the soil is forked down level. 

Manuring. In addition to organic manure, 3 ozs. of a 
good fish fertilizer should be forked into the top 3 ins. a fort- 
night or so before planting. 

Propagation. The plant is propagated by means of tubers 
saved from the previous year's crop. The tubers used should 
be about the size of a pullet’s egg. Where the tubers are 
larger they may be cut, providing there are three eyes to each 
tuber. 

Planting. Rows should be made 2 ft. 6 ins. apart and the 
tubers put in 12 ins. apart in the rows and 6 ins. deep. 

General Cultivation. Directly the plants aic through 
the ground hoeing should be carried out regularly, and when 
the young growths arc v\ell above the soil the rows may be 
earthed up in the same way as potatoes. Towards the end of 
November the stems may be cut down to witlun i ft. of the 
ground. 

Harvesting. It is possible to lift tlie whole croy) up at one 
time and to store the tubers in sand, or to lift a few roots up as 
they are required. When lifting with a fork, care should be 
taken not to damage the artichokes, and any medium-sized or 
small tubers should be selected for planting the following 
season. The largest tubers not required foi further replanting 
may be stored in sand or put into a clamp (see Potatoes). 

Varieties 

New White has a more debcate flavour than the old-fashioned 
purple variety It is of a better shape also. 
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ASPARAGUS 

For some reason or another asparagus is looked upon as a 
luxury, and this makes the ordinary man-in-the-street fright- 
ened of growing it. An asparagus bed is comparatively easy 
to lay down and costs little to maintain, and there is no reason 
at alJ why all gardens should not contain a row if the house- 
holder so desires. 

Soil. Commercial growers have shown thai it is possible 
to grow this crop successfully in almost any soil if good drainage 
is provided. 

Manuring. There is need for generous manuring, and if 
possible farmyard manure or a good organic substitute like 
compost should be applied every year. This may be applied 
in the autumn, after the asparagus foliage has been cut down 
and burnt. In addition, artificial manures may be used — say 
4 ozs, of a good fish fertilizer per sq. j'^arcl. Nitrate of soda 
may be given in the spring at the rate of i oz. to the s(j. yard 
directly growth become^ active. 

Salt is often recommended, and on light soils it may be 
useful. Too much «^alt, however is apt to make the bed 
cold. On sandy soils, when salt is aj^plied it should be put 
on in the north near the end of April and in the south 
towards the middle of April at the rate of, say, i oz. to the 
sq. yard. 

(a) Calcium cyanamide if used at 2 ozs. to the sq. yd. all 
over the rows in the spring just after the weeds have started to 
show, will give complete control of chickweed and drastic 
scorching of other weeds. In some seasons such a dressing 
will give complete weed control throughout the length of the 
cutting season. 

Preparation of Soil. If it proves possible, the land where 
asparagus is to be grown should be bastard trenched to the 
depth of 3 ft. in the autumn, and during this process, should 
the land be on the heavy side, sand or burnt earth may be 
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incorporated. If half-rotten stable manure can be used, 
buried about 2 ft. deep at the rate of 7 cwt. per square pole, 
so much the better. 

Propagation. It is possible to raise plants by sowing seed, 
but this operation is generally left to the seedsman or nursery- 
man. Those who wish to get quick returns — and most people 
do — should purchase three-year-old plants ; it is really better 
to plant one-year-old plants, though this means waiting three 
or more years before a crop can be cut. 

If it is desired to raise plants, the seed may be sown very 
thinly in drills i in. deep and i ft. apart. As the seed germin- 
ates slowly, it IS usual to sow a few radish seeds with it. These 
show the rows and enable cultivation to be carried out very 
early. Young seedlings should be hoed regularly, and in dry 
periods watered copiously. 

Planting. It much depends on the type of bed how 
planting is ( arru‘d out. In the olden days it was customary to 
have raised beds, but many gardeners to-day piefer the flat 
bed if the drainage is perfect. In some cases the beds are 3 ft. 
wide, and in large gardens a series of such beds is made with 
a temporal y jiathway 2 ft. wide between them. It is better to 
have single rows planted at 4 ft. apait, the plants being put 
in 2 ft. apart. There are many schemes of asparagus planting, 
some preferring rows 3 ft. apait and the plants 18 in^. in the 
rows, others who like double rows 4 ft. apart and 18 ms between 
the rows and 18 ms. between the plants. 

On the 3 ft. bed two rows of plants arc planted q ins. in from 
the edges of either side. If one-year-old plants are used, they 
should be examined to see whether they have three or four 
good strong buds at the crown. Two- or three-year-old plants 
will naturally look stronger. It should be possible to get the 
plants into position early in April, and if planting can be done 
on a mild day, so much the better. It is usual to take out a 
trench 9 ins. wide and 9 ins. deep and to spread the spidery- 
looking roots of the asparagus out evenly in this trench If 
the plant is set upon a little mound of soil, it will be found 
easier to get the roots into position and it will ensure that the 
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crown (or the growing bud part) of the plant is about 4 ins. 
below the soil level after covering in. 

The roots of the young plant should never be exposed to the 
dry winds or to the sun, but should be planted as soon as 
possible. If this is impossible, they should be covered with a 
damp sack and kept out 01 the sun’s ray. When roots are 
bought they may travel well in damp moss, but little time 
should be taken in unpacking them and planting them when 
they arrive. For this reason it is a good plan to get the bed 
ready, so that when the parcel is delivered the plants can be 
unpacked and put in immediately. 

Naturally two people can plant asparagus more quickly and 
expeditiously than one, one holding the plant in position and 
spreading out the roots and the other putting over the soil so 
that this can be trodden down carefully. As a rule the rows 
will be approximately 4 foot apart and the plants themselves 
3 loot apart in the rows. In order to assist in the recognition 
of the rows during the early stages it is a good plan to put a 
fairly strong stake at either end. 

It is possible to sow seeds in the permanent beds instead of 
raising plants and transplanting or even buying plants, and, 
if so, two seeds are usually dibbled in at intervals of 18 ins. 
along the rows. For those who do not mind waiting four years 
this is a satisfactory method. 

General Cultivation, inuring the first year or two, if no 
crop can be taken, small crops are often grown between the 
rows. Radishes, lettuces, and onions are quite suitable for 
this purpose. These must be considered as catch-crops. 

The beds should be watched, and, if blank spaces are 
found towards the middle of June, further plants may be 
obtained and planted immediatel3^ making certain to water 
them in. Throughout the season hoeing may be carried out 
on either side of the rows or beds. 

Experiments that ha\'e been carried out in America and in 
this country have shown that calcium cyanamide applied over 
the beds in the summer, when tlie weeds are growing, kills 
these satisfactorily and yet has no ill effect on the plants. 

In the late autumn the foliage should be cut down close to 
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the ground. The female plants should never be allowed to let 
their berries ripen and drop on to the soil, or else unprofitable 
seedlings may appear. If the foliage can be burnt immediately 
it starts to turn brown, some pests and diseases may be 
controlled. 

Owing to the fact that the stems are fragile and may snap 
off at the base, it is usual in windy situations to give the 
feathery growth some support when well grown. A bamboo 
or two at the 6nds of the rows and green twine run in between 
them will form an effective support. 

There seems to be a slight difference of opinion among 
experts as to vhether the rows or beds should be soikd-np in 
the winter or in the spring. Some prefer February, others 
late March, while in the case of heavy soils it is said that 
November is the best month, in order that the frost may act 
on this earthed-up soil and make it friable. As the crowns 
grow larger they naturally need more soil to cover them, and 
so the ridges along the rows become higher. Owing to the 
growth of the plants during the summer, the soil for these 
ridges may fall away, so that by the time the foliage is cut 
down again the ridges have practically disappeaicd. 

Experiments have shown that male asparagus plants (the 
plants which do not bear any bemes) give a 60-90 per cent 
higher yield than the female plants, therefore, try to rogue 
out the females and have beds or rows of males only. 

Harvesting. As has already been suggested, cutting 
should not take place until the third year, and evgn then only 
two or three sticks should be cut from tlie plant. Every year 
cutting should cease by the end of June, and during the first 
two cutting years about the beginning of June During the 
harvesting time the thinner shoots should be left to grow, only 
the thicker ones being cut. When rutting ceases, all the 
shoots are left. 

It is easy to cut with a long, strong, narrow-pointed knife. 
This is plunged into the bed or ridge so as to sever the stick 
just above the crown without injuring it. Care should be 
taken not to injure other younger sticks that are coming 
through at the same time. On very light Loils it is possible, 
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after uncovering the “ buds *' somewhat, to snap the shoots 
of! near to the crown instead of cutting them. It is usual to 
cut when the brownish-green tips of the shoots are 3 or 4 ins. 
above the soil level. 

Varieties 

Early Argenteuil is said to be the earliest, and under favourable 
conditions it may be cut from the beginning of Apnl onwards 
Connover's Colossal, onginally an American vanety, is later, 
having slender pointed buds which on exposuie«to the full light 
soon lose their reddish colour and become a lighter green 
Mary Washington, an American variety, is valued because it 
resists asparagus rust. 

Martha Washington is a later variety, very similar to Mary 
Washington IS either ol these varieties seem to crop heavily 
K.B. An Englisli ' strain which has given excellent results 
l*rodu<<'* large deJici'iiis “buds" m abuiKlaiue 


BEAN, BROAD 

Soil. The broad bean is not particular as to soil, and will 
grow as readily on heavy land as on the lighter ones. 

Preparation of Soil. There is no special preparation 
needed other than the ordinary bastaid trenching or digging 
that would be given to other crops. In the case of the autumn 
sowings which follow previously well-manured crops, single 
digging only may be necessary. 

Manuring. The autumn-sown beans require no special 
manuring, but those sown in the spring may have a light 
dressing of farmyard manure or compost dug in three weeks 
or so before sowing the seed. In addition, 3 ozs. of fish 
mcinun' containing t)f potash pei sq. yd. should be 

forked in. Where farmyard manure or compost is not used, 
meat and bone* meal m ly be applied at 5 ozs. to the sq. yard. 
Sedge Peat being added at i bucketful to the square yard 

Sowing the Seed. Seeds can be sown either in November 
outside or from early to mid-March. Where a frame or 
cloches are available, sowings may be carried out in December 
and January, the young plants raised in frames put out into 
the permanent position during the second or third week of 
March 
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It is always necessary to plant on a dry day, and when soil 
conditions are unfavourable it is better to delay sowing for a 
few days. 

The Longpod types are usually sown in November and 
January and the Broad Windsors in March. The earlier 
sowings are more successful in the light soils and in the warmer 
climates, while the frames and March sowings have to be 
carried out under less favourable conditions. Even in the 
south, November sowings may not come through owing to 
the frost or wet weather. 

The rows may be 2 ft. 6 ins. apart, the drills 5-6 ins. wide, and 
a double row of beans put into these drills staggered so that 
they are 6 ins. apart. The drills would be pre})arcd j. - j in‘^ 
deep. Dwarf varieties may be arranged in double rows 2 ft. 
apart, the two lines forming the double rows btang 9 ins. apart 
and the plants 6 ms. apart in the rows. The double row 
is generally successful because it allows of a heavier 5deld 
per plot of land without impairing the efficiency of the 
plants. 

It is a good plan to sow 12 to 14 beans in a group at the ends 
of the rows, Jis these may be planted out later on when 3 or 4 
ins. high should any gaps appear. 

General Cultivation. The soil should be kept clean 
between the rows with regular hoeing. A sharp look-out 
should be kept for the black <iphis, and, directly this hrst 
appears, dusting or a spraying with derris should be given. It 
is not necessaiy to pinch out the tops except to entourage the 
early prf)duction of beans. Any side growths that are seen 
may be removed from time to time. 

Directly the crop is over the tops should be cut down and 
the roots left in the ground and dug in. Ihe tops can either 
be used in rotting down for manure or ♦he stems can be dried, 
used as traps for earwigs or for making temporary mats. 
Leaving the plants in the groui. ' after they have finished their 
productiveness only exhausts the soil. 

Harvesting. The beans should be picked regularly, as 
this ensures a heavier crop ; it is better to pick rather on the 
young side than leave the pods to become old. 
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Varieties 

These may be divided into three groups the Longpods, the Windsors* 
and the Small Pods. Again the Longpods and Windsors may be 
divided into the white-seeded and green-seeded types and the 
small pods into the tall and dwarfs 

The Longpods are the hardier and give the heaviest yields They 
are also more attractive jU appearance. The Windsors have the 
finer flavour. Further the green seeded varieties aie more tender 
and delicious than the white seeded types. 

LONGPODS • 

Aquadulce, a very early lall-growinL* variety bearing enormous 
pods 

Seville Giant, Longpod, bears large, well -filled pods of good 
flavour. 

WINDSORS 

Anv good seedsmen's strain will do, i.e. Early White- eyed 
Windsor. 

SMALl PODS 

Royal Dwarf Fan. Grows i ft high and is quick roatuiing. If 
sown as late as July will give a crop the same year 
Beck*s Dwarf Gem, similar to above 

Mara^an, a taller variety but usually a poor cropper. Not worth 
growing. Is liked on some very fi^rtile soils 

BEAN. FRENCH, DWARF, OR KIDNEY 

The French beaij comes into cropping earlier, and can be 
sown earlier than cousin, the runner bean. It can be sown 
in pots under giass, in pots in frames, in the south border 
to get a crop early in the season, and in the main garden as 
late on as in June in order to get a picking towards the end of 
September. 

Soil. On the whole, this bean seems to prefer a light soil 
rather than a heavy one. Being a legume, it will enrich the 
sod, and even on poor land which has been well prepared it 
can produce a heavy crop. It seems to withstand drought 
almost better than any other vegetable crop. 

Preparation of Soil. The land is dug at least a spit deep 
and a moderate quantity of farmyard manure or compost 
added. This digging will help to warm up the soil, and should 
be done in the autumn if possible. In the spring the land 
where the French beans are to be grown may be cropped with 
lettuce, and these will give some protection to the young 
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plants as they come through. The lettuce should be cut as 
the French beans grow. 

Manuring. In addition to any organic manure which may 
be dug in when the land is prepared, artificial manures may 
be forked in when the land is being prepared for the ** nurse " 
crop. A fish manure containing io% potash is applied at 3 ozs. 
per sq yd. and sulphate of potash at I oz. per sq. yd. Should 
the plants be aftected by a bad spell of weather after they come 
through, Potassic nitrate of soda, mav be applied along the 
rows at ^ oz. to the yard run ; this should be w^aterod in. Lime 
is generally necessary for all members of th<‘ pea and bean 
family, and ma^ be applied to the suilare of the ground after 
the forking in of the artificials at from 4 to 7 ozs. pci sq. vd., 
depending on th(‘ acidity of the soil. 

Sowing the Seed. It is a good plan to provide for a 
succession of pods by making sowings in various ways. For 
instance, a sowing may be made in frames about the middle of 
March in rows i ft. apart, the seed being placed 3 ins. apart in 
the rows. When the jilants are well through, they should be 
thinned out to 6 ins. apart and the thinnings transplanted into 
other frames if possible. Iheie is no need to give any air until 
the seed has germinated, but after this ventilation ma}^ be 
given whenever possible. The plants must not be allowed 
to get fro/en, and €' Ihi' frames should be covered up with 
sacking or mats at night-time and dm mg fiosty periods in the 
day. As the plants grow Ihev may be given more and more 
air, until by mid-May the ligvits can be removed during the 
day-tiine. Undei such conditions Frem h bt^ans n*^ed regular 
watering, and if this is done, picking should commence after, 
say, the 15th of June. 

Another sowing may be made early in April in a cold frame, 
and again this should be protected from frosts. Air may be 
given when the seedlings are through, on all possible occasions, 
and when hardened oft they may be planted outside in a 
sheltered border the second or third week of May. When 
lifting and tiansplanting French beans, plenty of soil should 
be kept around their rcxits. When in their new position, 
they should be watered well and shaded. Such early crops 
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may need protection from frost even when outside, and growers 
should be prepared to put straw along the rows or to cover 
with continuous cloches until the end of the third week of 
May. 

The first sowing outside in the normal way is usually done 
during the first week of Ma> , or even earlier in the south-west. 
In this case the “ nurse crop will already be growing well, 
and drills should be made 2 ins. deep, 4 ins. wide, and from 2 
to 3 ft. apart, depending on the variety. In each little trench a 
double row is sown " staggered," so that the beans are 6 ins. 
apart in either direction. Some growers prefer to sow twice 
as thickly as this, and then to thin out and transplant the 
seedlings either into the gaps or into further rows. If this is 
not done, the same procedure as suggested for runner beans — 
i.e. the planting of a few extra seeds at the ends of the rows — 
should be carried out. 

The last sowing is done the first week in July without the 
" nurse " crop, the rows being 2 ft. apart and the beans being 
spaced to 10 or 12 inches. This spacing is usually carried out by 
thinning the plants sown at three times the thickness as soon 
as the rough leaves appear. The soil for these later sowings 
is never specially prepared. It is this sowing which can be 
covered with cloches in mid or late September. 

General Cultivation. Kegular hoeing in between the rows 
and the drawing up of soil to the plants rather than away 
from them, especially when they are 3 to 4 ins. high. The 
" nurse " crop must be cleared as sofin as the plants are growing 
well, and the land where this crop has been growing forked 
over. 

In the case of tall varieties on very rich soil, the plants may 
need supporting with bushy twigs, especially if the situation 
is somewhat exposed. Slugs must be kept down by the bran 
and Metaldehyde method (see p. 282), as they will often ruin 
large numbers of plants in a night. 

Harvesting. It is always better to pick French beans when 
they are young than to let them get old atid coarse. Regular 
gathering will prevent the swelling of seeds in the pods ; this 
causes the plants to cease cropping. 
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Varieties 

Undoubtedly the best I rcnch btans aie more delicious than runners 
and can be made available over a longer period Ihtv may be 
arbitranlj divided into two types i — dwarf and 2 — Chmbing 

Dwarfs 

(a) Lxtra Early for hornng m frames or under cloches 
Lightning, delicious pods but not a very heavy cropper 

(b) Fmh for the garden 

Ihe Prince Undoubtedly the best early Irtncli be in today 
Crops very hca\ il> 

(c) Mam Crops 

Here we have a number of varieties rccomrninhd b\ ditlircnt 
seedsmen 

The Wonder, an excclJint strain of the old Cinadiin Wonder 
which IS first class and under cloches bear^ long pods ai 1 crops 
heavily 

Black Wonder, a similar t\pe but slightly latci 
f eltham Prolific A dwarf vaiiety may be planted closer thai 
others A quick grower 

Superlative A vantt\ that does well in hot dr\ weather and 

whose cropping lasts over an extended period 

Stringless Refugee Ihcvinetv insisted on b^ the canners as 

it IS as the ii'iinc su^^gests sinnglcss 

Similar vanctits arc known a*- Snip poddi i Ixans 

Ihe Mont D*Or, sometime*^ called the Waxpjd b an and some 

times the Golden Butter bt in (Incidentally the 1 itici is a bad 

namt as it contuses it with the grocers dried buttci beans) This 

variety bears golden 1 rtnch btans 

Climbing Strains 

There art climbing slid ms of I remh Beans which are grown 
in a similar manner to lunnfr btans and for thur culture, 
thertfort plcisc stc under " \ uinurs NoimalH how^ever, 
the chmbing hieiuh btans au grown in the greenh )use in the 
winter and \ery early spxmg 

Varieties 

lender and True, usualh itcogmstd the btst climbing variety 
Particularly good under glass 

Prim ess of Whales. Anothv eav> cioppmg climMng t\pt 

BEAN. RUNNER 

Soil. Runner beans seem to grow well m practually <ill 
soils, but they do best when they can have an extensive 
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root ran. It is, therefore an advantage to have a deep 
soil. 

Preparation of Soil. More care should be taken over the 
preparation of the soil for runner beans than for any other of 
the pod-bearing crops. Trenches may be taken out 2 ft. wide 
and 2 ft. deep, and the bottoms of the trenches well forked up. 
Into each trench an 18 ins. thickness of well-rotted farmyard 
manure may be placed, and this can be covered with a 3 ins. 
thickness of soil. If such trenches are prepared in the late 
winter or early spnng, they may be left to settle down and 
further soil placed in the trench to bring it up to the level of 
the surrounding ground. 

Such special preparations, however, apply mainly to those 
who are going in for the production of exhibition pods. In the 
ordinary way the ground where the runner beans are to be 
grown should be bastard trenched and liberally manured. If 
this can be done late in March or in early April, so much the 
better. 

The trench method is quite an ideal one, and will take a 
double row of beans. 

Manuring. It is difficult to say how much farmyard 
manure or compost is necessary, as very large quantities may be 
used in the trenches. One large bai row-load for instance may 
only do 6 ft. or so of trench. Where farmyard manure is 
difficult to obtain, spent hops, compost or seaweed may be used. 

Fish manure should be added to the top 2 or 3 ins. of soil 
at the rate of 3 ozs. per sq. yd., one containing 10% potash is 
best, if these are applied wffim the tienches are being prepared, 
so much the better, but the application may be delayed until a 
week or so bclore the seed is sown. 

Hydrated lime should be applied to the surface of the 
ground at the rate of 3 ozs. to the sq. yard. 

Sowing. Runner beans cannot be sown early (unless under 
continuous cloches), because they will not germinate unless 
the soil is warm. For this reason it is not generally possible 
to sow until the second week of May. Another sowing may 
be made towards the beginning of June. 

The rows, when they are to grow up poles, should be 5 or 
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6 ft. apart, and the seeds should be sown 2 ins. deep. Where 
runner beans are to be grown on the flat, the rows may be 3J 
to 4 ft. apart, the seed being sown 4^ ins. apart in the 
rows. 

The seed is often put in in double rows 9 ins. apart. If the 
seeds are to be sown singly, 9 ins. apart in the drills, and the 
staggered or alternate method used, there is no need to thin 
afterwards. 

Thinning. If the beans are sown thickly instead of being 
spaced out, then thinning has to be carried out when the beans 
are 2 ins. high. Space' out 9 ins apart 

Transplanting. If a number of ninnei beans are own m 
a group at the end of the rows, then these may be transplanted, 
when they are 3 ins. or so, into any blank spaces that may 
appear in the rows at that time. 

It is possible also to sow the ^eeds in boxes under glass to 
get earlier crops. Such sowing may be done in boxes at 
least 4i ins. deep. It is often possible to obtain boxes from 
the grocer about 2 ft. long and i ft. wide. Such boxes are 
suitable for growing fifty plants. The seed may be sown in 
a light compost that has been placed in these boxes at the 
end of April, and the plants thus raised planted out early 
m June. 

Staking. The poles, which are usually put into position 
just after sowing, or just before, may be 9 ins apart. These 
poles generally cross at the top for the end, say 6 ins., and poles 
may be laid acioss the V's thus made. If the cross poles 
and the poles laid on lengthways are then lashed together, 
a very firm structure is produced. 

If it is impossible to obtain a large number of stakes, strands 
of string may be used stretched from wire running along the 
ground and at the tops of the few poles available. 

The use of wire netting is '.o'^netimes possible, and this has 
the advantage of being usable for several years. 

Those with very small gardens will find it convenient to 
have a little group of sticks going to a point near a path or at 
the corners of a border. The runner beans can clamber up 
these and the effect is not only beautiful but practical. Those 
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who think more of the ornamental side should grow those with 
the pretty bi-colour flowers. 

General Cultivation. Runner beans that are grown on 
the flat should be kept topped from time to time. The tops 
of the plants are pinched out when they are i8 ins. high, and 
this pinching causes them to break. A further pinching may 
take place when the subsequent growths are i8 ins. long. 
After this the growths may be cut back from time to time 
either with a pair of shears or with a sharp “ brushing " 
hook. 

By whatever method the plants are grown, slugs and snails 
will be found a great nuisance, and so protection should be 
given by means of the Paris green method (see p. 282). 

Hoeing should be carried out regularly, not only along the 
rows, but in between the plants also. When the plants are 
4 ins. high, a little soil may be drawn up to them, and, in fact, 
all hoeing should l>e up to the rows rather than away from 
them. 

Early in July a mulch of straw, rotted leaves, or lawn 
mowings may be put along the rows to keep in the moisture. 
This should be done after a very heavy watering, especially 
during a dry season. Runner beans must have moisture at 
their roots, and regular waterings will not only make for 
better pods, but will prolong the cropping period. In the 
evening the rows may be sprayed with water in order to help 
the flowers to set and to kee]) the pods tender. 

Harvesting. The beans should be picked regularly, and 
in this way heavier crops will result. It should be possible 
to obtain pods 12 and 15 ins. in length fit for the table, though 
smaller pods are more delicious. Pods that have to be picked 
to prevent them fioin seeding may be kept fresh for several 
days if their stem ends are put in a saucer of water. 

Varieties 

Most seedsmen have their pet strains of runner beans and many 
concentrate on producing at least one variety with very long pods. 
It must be emphasised that the old-fashioned scarlet-runner has 
been superseded. The Painted Lady type do not give heavy 
enough yields either. 
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The best varieties would seem to be ; — 

Princeps, an early dwarfish variety which crops 14 days earlier 
than any other type. The best kind for growing on the flat. 

East Anglian Champion, a white seeded, white flowered kind, 
the favourite of the canning industry because it is so tender. 
Prizewinner, a very large podded variety which is not coarse. 
Beans hang in large clusters. 

BEAN, HARICOT 

Unfortunately, the haricot b«\an or haricot vert, is seldom 
grown in this countr3^ as it is easy to grow, and does well 
providing the soil is warm and well drained. 

Soil Preparation, The pn'paration of the soil and method 
of seed sow’ing is the same as for French beans (see p. 91). 

General Cultivation. To be a success, the seed of the 
haricot bean should be sown early, preferably aC the beginning 
of April under cloches. This gives the j>lants an early start, 
and the pods mature late August or early September and so 
can be thoroughly ripened off under cloches. Those who 
haven't cloches will have to sow out of doors about the end of 
April. The whole plant is pulled up and dried, afterwards, 
being put into a sack and beaten with a stick to thresh out 
the beans. 

Varieties 

Comtesse de Chas: bor 1. 'lallisb .in<l latl^ci spn*a(ling. 

White Countess. An iiiipr<)\e(l v'ancty — dclinileiy shorter. 

BEAN (FLAGEOLET) 

The beans of these types are eaten in the green stage like 
peas. The French are very fond of their haricot vert but they 
are almost unknown in thib country. The sowing is done 
exactly as for Dwarf French beans. These are dwarf beans 
and do not need staking. 

N B - -Haricots vert arc the grcM beans h.^rvcatccl like peas- from 
gieen pods. They are eaten i>*' led when tender just like oeas 
Ihey are sown and grown like ordinary hreiich Beans. 

Varieties 

The tw^o best varieties are : 

Green Cvem« a heavy cropper. Delicious. 

Gre€n Flageolet, somewhat taller. Extended sea.son. 

D 
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BEETROOT 

Beetroots axe generally grown too large, in consequence of 
which they tend to be coarse. They are usually considered 
only suitable to accompany cold meat as a kind of pickle and 
are used in salads. Latterly, however, they have become 
quite a fashionable vegetable when cooked, and served hot 
either mashed with butter or whole. They may be served 
as fritters also. 

Soil. Probably the best soil for beetroot is that of a light 
loam which has a good depth. Clays can, however, be got 
into the right condition with a little care. 

Preparation of Soil. It is not necessary to dig in large 
quantities of farnij^ard manure or c(nnj)ost for beetroot ; 
it tends to cause the beetroot to fork. Rank soil is to be 
avoided. If the crop can follow one that has been well 
manured previously, all is weU. 

Deep digging should be carried out either in the autumn or 
early spring, and some time should elapse between that and 
the making of the seed-bed, so as to allow the soil to settle. 

The long beetroots grow well on land that has earned celery 
or leeks the previous year 

Early in May the soil wliere the beetroot seed is to be sown 
mav be forked over and then raked down finely. 

Manuring. Though it is not nsuallv necessary to add 
farmyard manure or compost to the land, seaweed may be used 
with advantage. This may be ajiplied at the rate of a barrow- 
load to 10 sq. yds , and should be dug in deeply. The lighter 
soils may receive an application of salt at the rate of 2 ozs. to 
the sq. yd. when the plants arc half grown. 

A good fii>h manure may be applied at the rate of 4 ozs. to 
the sq. yd. ten days before sowing the seed, and be lightly 
forked in. 

Sowing the seed. The seed should be sown either at the 
end of April or the beginning of May, depending on the district, 
in rows 15 ins. apart, the little drills being i in. deep. On the 
heavy clays, especially in the north, it may not be possible 
to sow until after May 15th. 
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Seeds may be sown thinly in the drills, but regular sowing 
is necessary. After sowing, the drills should be covered over 
and the surface of the bed should be left level. 

Some of the smaller globe varieties grown as early crops may 
be sown in rows as close as i ft. apart. These earlier sowings 
are usually done on the south border at any time from the end 
of March to the middle of April, depending on the weather and 
the district. It is as well to protect these earlier sowings with 
fi.sh netting, as birds are most partial to the seedlings. A late 
spring frost will damage them also. In this instance the 
seeds are only sown in. deep. 

Further sowings of the early globe varieties may be made in 
July, so as to obtain delicious little roots in the autumn and 
winter. Sowing i.s done as advistd in the prevk>us paragraph. 
Broadcast sowings are also possible, providing these aie done 
thinly. 

Thinning. The rows are usually thinned so that the plants 
are 8 ins. apart. This i.s done at tw^o period^, in the first place 
when the plants are j ins. high to half the distance, and then, 
when they are the size of golf-balls, to the full distance. In 
this way the later thinnings may be used in the house. 

For the early crops in the south border it is only necessary 
to thin to o ins. in the rows, and this holds good for the late 
July sowings also. 

Transplanting. It is possible to transplant the young 
beetroot seedlings if necessarv. Sometimes gaps occur in 
rows for no apparent reason, a. id these may be filled in at the 
first thinning. When transplanting is Ciiined out, a good 
watering should be given every da^ during dry weather until 
the plants are well established. 

General Cultivation. Regular hoeings are as necessary 
for beetroot as for any other crop, but tliese have to be more 
carefully done. The roots sh ’uM never be damaged by the 
hoe, as if they bleed the colour is lost. There is no need to 
bring the soil up to the rows. 

Apart from the watering of the thinnings, it is usually waste 
of time to W'ater the crops. Beetroots are fairly easy to grow 
providing the initial cultivation is well done. 
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Harvesting. Beetroots may be left in the ground until 
they are needed in the winter providing they are covered with 
straw, bracken or continuous cloches during severe frosts. 
It is generally safer to lift the roots and to store them in a 
clamp, as for potatoes. The tops should be cut off before 
storing, but this should never be done too near to the crown 
or bleeding may take place. Beetroots may be stored in sand 
or dry earth in a shed, and if this has to be done they should be 
dug up before the middle of October. They will keep, if well 
stored, until the follovvdng June. 

The long beetroots may have the end of the tapering root 
removed without much harm b^dng done. Apart from this, 
beetroots should always be handled carefully as they suffer 
from rough treatinint. 

Varieties 

IJiere aie three mam types of heel (a) the round or vJlohe, (b) the 
Intt rmediate, or ((.} the Lonp; 

KOUNI) OR GIOBt * 

Empire tUobe, a ^A^etv which bears b<Mijtiful globe-shaped 
bcet> v'hicli vNhen cut through will be fouml to of a dark crimson 
colour and free from white iings 

Detroit, the canners' fa\ourite A \er3^ dark red strain. Small 
root'i 

P: gyp tian Turnip- rooted. I he best variety lor shallow soils. 
Model Globe. Said to be the earliest stiaiii of all Has very 
few leaves. Does partiuiLuly well iindci cloche > 

INTFRMl' OIATi: I 

A type of beet which ought to be more grown Has all the advan- 
tages of the long beet with its flavour, but is not too large to go 
into the pot for cooking 

Obelisk. The best-knowm Intermediate Delicious Of 
tankard ” shape 

LONG SHARLD . 

Cheltenham Green Top, the most populai vaiitly, giving roots 
of excellent colour. 

Delias Crimson. Excellent flavour. Medium sized isrtiots. 
Good form 

Beirs Non- bleeding. Retains its colour, even when cut into 
slices before cooking. Does not bleed when broken or bruised. 

Frames. It is possible to grow beetroot in frames or under 
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cloches providing a globe variety is used. Two sowings may 
be made, one during the middle of February and one in March. 
A hot-bed should be made for the purpose in open, and the 
seeds sown in rows g ins. apart. Linder cloches no hot-bed is 
necessary. When the plants are through, they should be 
thinned out to 6 ins. apart, 

Delicious young beets are thus produced at a time of the 
year when the only other b<*etroots available are the larger 
roots that have bc^en in store for some time. Beetroot in 
frames need only be grown for the epicures. 

BEET, SEAKALE 

The seakale beet —or seakalo sj)inach, as it is erroneously 
railed— is grown for the thick white stems it produces and for 
tlie large green leaves growing at the ends of thest stems, 
whicli are dclk'ious w’hen used as spinach. 

Soil. All soils seem to suit this vegetable, from the very 
light to the very heavy. 

Preparation of Soil. Deep digging and cultivation are 
necessary if heavy crops of long thick white stems are desired. 
This crop should not be treated in the same way as beetrcx)t, 
because it will appreciate heavy manuring, and waterings from 
time to time with licjuid manure. 

Sowing the Seed Sred should be sown late in April or 
early in May in drills 15 ins. apart. Despite thin sowing, it 
will be necessary to thin so as to space the plants out to 12 ins. 
apart in the rows. 

Harvesting. The leaves and stems should be pulled 
regularly and not cut. In this wav further steins and leaves 
are produced, a tliins:, curious!}* (*nough, which docs not hapj^ii 
when the stalks arc just cut and the remaining portion left to 
rot on the plant. 

N.R. Housewives are adw^od to put a teaspoonful of 
lemon-juic e into the water in the stalks are boiling, so as 

to preserve the brilliant white colour. 

This is a very delicious vegetable which should be more 
widely grown 


BORECOLE {see KALE p. T31) 
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BROCCOLI (or Winter Cauliflower) 

There are various types of broccoli, the first producing a 
beautiful white head similar to the cauliflower, and sometimes 
called the winter cauliflower, the second producing a large 
number of purple sprouts, and the third yielding a profusion 
of agreeably flavoured white sprouts/' The cultivation 
of the two latter types of broccoli wdll be described under the 
beading of “ Broccoli, Sprouting." 

So intermingled have the cauliflower and broccoli become 
that it is almost impossible to-day for an expert to say where 
the cauliflower ends and the broccoli begins. In the old times 
the broccoli was not so pure in texture and quality, but to-day, 
particularly since the introduction of the French varieties, 
such a statement is not true. 

The hearting broccoli may be divided into four divisions, 
the first for autumn use, the second for winter or early spring 
use, the third foi spiiiig use, and the fourth for late spring or 
early summer use. 

By careful planting and sowing it should be possible to 
produce broccoli f(jr the table from Michaelmas Day one year 
to the middle of June the following year. 

Soil. Broccoli will grow in most soils, but it seems to 
prefer a clay or a heavy loam. The light sandy soils should 
be made firm, because, if they are not, open curds result. 

Preparation of Soil. On the whole, broccoli prefer firm 
soil, and so the wise gardener will plant his crop on land that 
has been well prepared for a prexious one. In this way the 
land will have had the chance to settle down, and there is no 
need to do any special preparation in consequence. Apart 
from this the treatment can be generous, but not so generous 
that a soft, succulent condition is produced, which in cold 
districts may cause the partial loss of crop owing to the hard 
winter. If the soil for the previous crop was bastard trenched, 
single digging will usually do for broccoli. 

Manuring. The light lands should have well-rotted farm- 
yard manure or compost added at the rate of a barrow-load to 
lO sq. yards. After this has been dug well in, firming can take 
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place. On heavy soils farmyard manure is not necessary, and, 
in fact, its use is to be deprecated. The crop should follow a 
well-manured summer crop, and this should leave the land in 
just the right condition for broccoli. 

Artificial manures may, however, be applied, though, in 
order not to let the plants gn w sott, organic fertilizers arc used 
Fish manure is good and may be applied at 3 ozs. to the square 
yard. This may be sui)plied just before planting. 

Sowing the Seed. It is usual to sow the seeds of most of 
the varieties of broccoli during the second week in April, 
though in southern districts those who want to get good heads 
early in the autumn may sow at the end of March. The 
sowing of the main June varieties also may be delayed until 
the michlle of May. 

There is no need for the seed-beds to be wide or for the 
drills to be deep. A narrow seed-bed is easy to look after, 
and one 3 ft. wide will generally do. The seed is sown in the 
drills from i to ^ in. deep. 

After sowing, some protection from birds must be given. 
Black cotton strung from short pieces of bamboo is usually very 
effective. If the seeds are in danger of being taken, they may 
be soaked in Horticule, and this wall prevent both birds and 
mice from touching them. 

The little rows in the seed-bed need only be 6 in. apart. Tlie 
soil should be raked down finely before sowing, and watered 
with mercuric chloride (see p. 25c') should club root be preva- 
lent. Once the seeds are through the rows should be hoed 
continually, so as to keep down weeds and provide a mulch. 
The young plant has need of plenty of light and air. 

Before the seedlings get too long and lanky they should be 
thinned and transplanted into further seed-beds, 0 in. between 
the rows and 3 in. apart in the rows. This pricking out of the 
seedlings ensures fir^t -class plants, and in consequence better 
heads in the autumn. 

Planting. As has already been stated, broccoli is a useful 
crop for following those crops that have been harvested early. 
They grow well after early potatoes, French beans, or even 
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peas. It is not advisable to plant this crop after any other 
member of tlie cabbage family. 

As soon as tin* land is ready, the plants should be put out, 
as to leave them in their seed-bed too long makes them lanky. 

Generally speaking, they may be planted in rows 2 ft. 6 ins. 
apart, the plants being 2 feet. In the case of some of the small 
varieties, the rows may be 2 ft. and the plants only 18 ins. apart. 
The advantage of close planting is that the plants give some 
protection to each other. The disadvantage is that they 
never grow as large as when given the wider spacing. 

When planting, the ground should be firmed well, as loose 
soil is ai)t to produce loose curds. Watering-in of broccoli 
should be avoided, as, if this is done, heavy waterings aie 
necessarv sul:)sequcntlv. 

GafijMiig up may be done a fortnight after plsfnting out, and 
for tills purjKise a few plants in the seed-bed should always 
be saved. 

General Cultivation. One of the most important things 
is to make certain that the plants are not damaged during the 
winter. In the milder districts nothing need be done, but in 
cases where the soil is wet and the winter hard the plants may 
bo pushed over so that the heads incline to the north. This 
can be done by taking away a little soil from that side and, 
after pushing the* plants over, placing this on the other side, 
ff this is done (turnig November, the plants will be helped over 
the frosty periods of the n('xt few months. 

Sometimes during this heeling over process the plants seem 
to flag, and, if they do, they should be given a thorough 
watering- 

It is possible also to give some protection to a small plot of 
broccoli by using plenty of straw or bracken, but the dis- 
advantage of this is that it gets very sodden in the rain and has 
to be removed. The plot can often be protected by ]ilacing 
some kind of t(‘mporary barrier around the outside to keep otf 
the cold winds. 

Apart from this, hoeing should be carried out until the weeds 
cease to grow and until the soil gets impossible to work 
satisfactorilv. 
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Harvesting. The curds should be cut directly they are 
ready, and should too many “ turn in " at a time a leaf or two 
should be broken and put over the white head in order to keep 
them back. 

It is necessary to make a few special remaiks about the four 
groups mentioned earlier Oa', and these are outlined under 
special headings. 

Autumn Broccoli 

The s(‘ed of such varieties may, as has been suggested, be 
sown earlier, and some growers prefer to sow in Febniary or 
March in a frame. Tliose are often planted out on specially 
jirepared, deep-dug land which has been well manured. 
Planting may take place in May or early June. 

Spinach is then sown in drills in between this crop just before 
It comes into cutting. 

Winter or Early Spring Broccoli 

The seeds are sown at the usual time, and planting may be 
earned out wlienever the land is fiee. There is, with Kuson- 
able hrnits, little dilfeience in the time of turning in whether 
the plants arc put out early or no. 

Spring Broccoli 

I'hese are, perliai)s, tlu‘ most difficult of all broccoli, because 
they are so niiuh alhcttsl bv weathei. The seeds may be 
sown at the usual time, though sometimes gardeners prefer to 
make t'wo or three sowings at intervals of a fortnight or so in 
order to make certain that they have a constant supply. 

Late Spring or Early Summer Broccoli 

A crop sometimes in demand and sometimes which comes in 
so late as to compete with peas. As a whole the varieties in 
this group are hardier than those in the previous group, but on 
the whole they throw smaller heads. They can be grown in a 
more open situation than the winter or spring broccoli. 
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Varieties 

AUTUMN : 

Veitch’s Self-Protecting. This produces pure white, close heads 
which arc jrcnerally well protected. 

Extra Early Roscoff. One of the new E'rench broccoli ; it turns 
in in Novi'iiiber and December and is specially suited in the south 
and south-west. 

WINTKR OR EARLY .SPRING : 

Winter Mammoth. A favourite varietv in tin vnitluun (hstnets, 
anil one which is f»ood where there are no severe fiosts. 

New Your. Tm ns in in late l^ecember or early January, throwing 
large white cnnls. 

Early Feltham. Turns in in the middle of January to the begin- 
ning of hebiiMry and sehlom fails to give gC)od n*sults, even in 
cold districts. 

RoscofF No, 2. Of a delicious flavour, and paiticularly suited for 
the south and south-west 

Mid Feltham. Similar to the Karlv !*< Ilham, buY is u^ed during 
March and April. 

Snow’s Winter White. A robust and hardy variety which 
matures in December, tlirowung large head.s. 

Roscoif No. 3. Cut in February and March. 

SPRING : 

RoscofF No. 4. Mav be cut in March or April in the south-west 
and some time later in other areas. This is tlie last ot the Roscotfs, 
and it produces re.illv beautitul pure white heads. 

Satisfaction. A l.iige type of broccoli whicli usually stands well 
under northern conditions. It pnsluccs medium-sized heads, 
pure white in colour. 

LATE SPRINCr OR EARLY SUMMER I 

Late Feltham. Another hardy variety suited for the midlands 
and north ; it comes into cutting m May. 

May Blossom. Turns in in mid May. (rood southern variety. 
Late Queen. A divarf and compact grower, rarely .ilh'cted bv 
frosts ; it mav be cut May and eaily June, and is one of the really 
well ])iotewte(l types. 

Clucas’s June. A very hardy variety, suitable to be grown 
under northern conditions ; it is somewhat of a dwarf grower, 
but throws a good cun I 

Whitsuntide. A late variety for the south, which throw^s a large, 
pure white curd at Whitsuntide. 

BROCCOLI, SPROUTING 

This was mentioned under the* general heading " Broccoli,*' 
and no garden should be without this delicious winter crop. 
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The sprouting broccoli should not be expected to throw a pure 
white curd, but instead throws a large number of elongated 
flower-heads which are much prized by the connoisseur. 

The sprouting broccoli is hardier than its cousin the ordinary 
broccoli, and there is no net d to protect the plants during the 
winter* 

The seeds may be sown in April and the plants put out in 
rows 2 ft. square. They should be well treated and they will 
produce an abundant crop as a result. 

On the whole the puq:>le variety is preferred to the white 
type;, and there are both early and late purple varieties. Of 
the two the late purple is jx'ihaps the hardiest, and it is seldom 
attacked bv pests and diseases. 

Harvesting. Sprouting broccoli should not be cut until 
the flow(T -shoots are found to be growing out from in between 
the axils of the leaves. These are then cut down to within 
tw’o-thirds of their length, and as a result more shoots are 
thiown out on the same little stem. The main l(‘aves are not 
cut until the majority of the sprouting tops have been removed, 
as these give some prot(‘( tion to these tender dtdicious .shoots. 
At the end of the season practically the whole i)lant will have 
been consumed. It is a most economical crop to grow. 

Varieties 

Calabrese. An Italian type oi sprouting broccoli winch has 
a particularly good ll.ivour. It is one of the carlieat to turn in, and 
is used during September. The shoots should be gathered imme- 
diately, as they quickly run to seed. Sow in March 
Early Purple Sprouting. A very compact grower, and one 
which will often be fit to cut from l)ecem]>er — btbruary. Shoots 
should be cut when ij 12 inches long. 

l/Ute Purple Sprouting, Will 'withstand the most severe frosts 
and yet will grow away quickly directly the weathci gets milder; 
it comes into cutting in April and gives a beautiful green colour. 
White Sprouting. Comes in at the same time as P'arlv Purple — 
but is not so hardy 

BROCCOLI, STAR 

Latterly the Star Broccoli have been given a good deal of 
prominence in the Press. This is generally sold under the 
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name of Nine-Star Broccoli, and the plants produced throw a 
large numl^er of small cauliflowers on one stem. It is said to be 
a cross between a sprouting and an ordinary variety. As many 
as a dozen little cauliflowers can be cut from a plant. 

The seed may be sown as for sprouting broccoli. 

BRUSSELS SPROUTS 

The Brussels sprout is one of the crops that must be well 
grown if it is to be profitable There are five i>oints that 
should always be borne in mind when attempting to cultivate 
this crop, and these are as follows : 

(1) 'riiey should be sown early and giown on carefully, as 
they need a long season of growth. 

(2) They should be planted widely apart, as they need 
ph'iity of room for development. 

(3) They should be heavily manured, and a liberal quantity 
of well-decayed farmyard manure or compost may be incorpor 
a ted during the preparation of the ground. 

(4) They prefer firm ground, and so the soil preparation 
should be done early, leaving the land rough so that it may 
settle down. Very often a Brussels sprout crop may follow 
another crop that has been specially well manured, and in this 
case the soil waU not be dug over deeply. 

(5) The initial cultivation that is carried out should be deep, 
as the roots of this crop go down low. 

Soil. This crop is not particular as to soil, though very 
often it throws heavier and better sprouts on finn land than 
on loose land. 

Preparation of Soil. The soil should always be deeply 
prepared, and bastard trenching is always advisable. Despite 
the deep digging, the ground should always be made quite 
firm, so that the sprouts that form will really be large, firm 

buttons.*' Firmness of soil cannot be over-emphasised, and 
the author has seen successful growers put sprouts out into land 
in which it was very difficult to make the holes for planting ! 

For this reason sprouts often follow a deeply cultivated, 
well-manured previous crop. In this way there is little need 
to do special deep cultivation. 
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Manuring. It would be difficult to advise too heavy a 
diessing of well-rotted farmyard manure, as Brussels sprouts 
are always hungry. A well-piled-up barrow-load of well- 
rotted manure or compost should be used to 8 sq. yards. 

Organic fertilizers should be applied also, for instance fish 
manuie with a 5% jiotash content at 3 oz. per sq. yd. If the 
si)routs are not growing satisfactorily, soot may be applied 
a1 ^ 0/ pri \(1. inn as a tonic. 

Seed-Sowing. It is a good plan to try to produce a 
succession of Brussels sprouts throughout the autumn and 
winter, and to do this seeds may be sown from February (in a 
frame) till early in April. Sowings can be made also the 
previous year in August, and the plants thus raised planted 
out 3 ins. square in a shelteied bolder. In this w^ay they live 
thiougliout the wmter and can be planted out very eaily in 
the spnng. 

Tiie hist sowing of the year is done at the end of February 
or eaily in March, in a frame in light, well-raked soil. The 
seeds can be sown bioad^ast and the plants transferred to 
further frames and plants d out 3 ins. apart when they are fit 
to handle. 

The iK'xt sowing is made 111 March or early April, and in this 
case the seeds «irc sown thinly and the seedlings transplanted 
into tlieir pennaneiit ])ositioTi diieetly they are fit to handle. 
Whenever plants an* laised m a seed-bed in this way it is quite 
a good idea to pick out the largest jilants at the first trans- 
plant ing and then to go over the original bed a fortnight later 
and jnek out the laigest that are left, and to do this three 
times. In this way snctessive batches of plants of difterent 
sizes can be obtained from one sowing. It is nt^cessary to 
water the seed-lH‘ds with meicunc chloride (see p. 250) if club 
root is leared. <ind to dust with Gammaxenc (see p. 236) to 
check tlea bc'etle attack. 

Planting. The planU should be put out during May, or 
perhaps early June, in rows 2^ ft. apart, the plants being at 
least 2 ft. apart in the rows. For the tall, heavy cropping 
varieties the plants need 3 ft. square. If the planting can be 
done during a showery period, so much the better, but, if not. 
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the plants must be watered in ; mercuric chloride should be 
used as well if necessary. 

Because the rows are far apart, it should be possible to sow 
intercrops between the rows, and spinach, radish, or lettuce 
are quite suitable for this purpose. 

Hoeing should continue throughout the summer, to provide 
a good tilth, but during hoeing injury to the lea\es should be 
avoided. The leaves of the sprout plants should never be 
lemoved until they are turning ^eIlow and decaying. The 
head of the plant should not be removed until the end of 
February, as this not only helps to manufacture plant foods to 
feed the ])lant, but it does give some protection to the plant 
as a whole. 

Harvesting. When the sprouts are gathered it is quite a 
good plan to cut them off, leaving a short stalk on the main 
stem, rather than to break them off. Th<ise little siiort sprout 
stems will then throw further loose open sprouts, and in 
seasons of scarcity of green.s these are very useful. Gathering 
should be done systematically, starting from the bottom of the 
stem and working up. All the plants should be gone over. 
It is a bad plan to pick the sprouts from one or a few plants 
and to leave the others untouched. 

Varieties 

It seems very diffioult to got a n'lilly truo variety of Brussels 
sprouts. There are many strains available ^\hich are really 
selections from plants that liavc shown desirable characteristics. 
There is much to be said for getting hold of a reliable strain that 
suits your particular district. Latterly, however, the Cambridge 
University Research station have produced a number of definite 
varieties which are worth while growing ; 

Cambridge Early No. 1. An early variety which produces 
large stdid sprouts that cover stems of medium height. 

Cambridge Main Crop No, 3. l^roduces hne solid sprouts on 
a strong growing stem. A splendid general purpose vanety. 
Cambridge Late No. 5. A handsome tall-growing kind which 
produces fine sprouts from the ground upwards. Although a later 
sprout, can be picked fairly early when of moderate size, but will 
retain large sprouts until late in the season. 

Other varieties which are worth growing for the reasons mentioned 
are : 

Harrison's XXX or XXXX, a medium-sized strain which is 
excellent in the midlands. 
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Timperley Champion, a tall variety — first-class for the north. 
Clucas* Favourite, another tall northern vanety studded with 
solid sprouts. An abundant cropper. 

Laxton's Improved, a tall strain, much liked in Bedfordshire 
and adjoining counties. 

Rearguard, the latest variety of all. Usually picked 3 weeks 
after any other kind. 

DWARF STRAINS '. 

There are two dwarf strains which only grow 15 inches high and 
which therefore can be planted much closer together than the 
mediums or tails 

Dwarf Gem, produces small, solid sprouts, much liked by French 
chefs. 

Darlington, an earJv \ancty which does well on light sandy soil, 
produces mediurn-si/ed sprouts 

MEDIUM SIZED STRAINS . 

Rouslench Early, grows 15-24 inches high. 

Rouslench Late, grows at a similar h(‘ight. but later 


CABBAGE 

There are a large number of typt's of cabbages, many of 
which will be dealt with under their special heads. The main 
crops, however, refer to the spring, summer, and winter 
\’arieties, and it is quite possible to keep up a supply of cabbages 
all the year round. 

There is no reason at all why cabbages should not be grown 
in all gardens now that the club root disease (see p. 249) and 
the cabbage caterpillars (see p. 241) can be kept down. 

Soil. C abbages will grow in any soil, though the spring 
cabbages prefer a light soil to a heavy one. Perliaps the ideal 
soil might be called a retentive loam. 

Preparation of Soil. Deep cultivation is necessary, 
together vvrith the addition of manure. 

Manuring. All cabbages need heavy manuring, except 
perhaps the spring cabbage, which, becau.s(' it has to live 
through the winter, should not be given too much nitrogen. 
A liberal dressing of farmyard manure or compost may be used. 
1^'ertilizers to use during the preparation of the soil should be 
tish manure at 3 ozs. to the sq. yd. During the growing season 
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Chilean potash nitrate may be applied at i oz. to the yard 
run as is necessary. 

The ground for cabbages should be well limed if there is a 
tendency for it to be at all acid : 7 ozs. to 8 ozs. of hydrated lime 
should be used to the sq. yd., and tliis should be applied to the 
surface of the ground before the plants are put out. 

Spring Cabbage 

This should not be confused with spring-sown cabbage, as the 
latter produce crops for summer or autumn use. Spring 
cabbages are sown in the summer and planted out in the 
autumn. 

Seed-Sowing. The seeds should be sown some time 
during the month of July, though in the southern counties it 
may be preferable to delay the sowing until early in August. 
Those who are in doubt as to the best time should make two 
small sowings. The sced-bed should be prepared as for 
broccoli and the ground raked down finely, the seed being sown 
in drills 9 ins. apart and J in. deep. If the seed is sown thinly 
there is no need to transplant, and it sliould be possible to put 
the plants out into their penmuient positions some time in 
September. In the case of the August sowings, planting may 
be delayed until October. 

Planting Out. Spring cabbages follow conveniently after 
such crops as early potatoes, peas, or beans, and the manuring 
for these should be suihcient for the cabbages with the addition 
of the special artificials outlined. The plants should be put 
out 18 ins. between the rows and 12 ins. between the plants. 
The stronger growing varieties, such as Durham Early, may 
need 18 ins. by 18 inches. 

General Remarks. On heavy land tending to be acid, 
nitrochalk may be used in March to hurry spring cabbages 
along, though as a general rule Chilean potash nitrate will be 
found most suitable. 

The stalks of the cabbages should be removed directly they 
are cut, and be put on the compost heap to rot down as manure. 
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Bash them up with the back of an axe on a chopping block 
first. If they are left in the ground they will rob the land. 

Summer Cabbage 

The seeds for the summe'* varieties are usually sown in 
March, and further sowings may be made if necessary at 
fourteen day intervals. If this is done, a succession of plants 
will be provided whicli may be put out whenever the land 
is free. 

Winter Cabbage 

Winter cabbatije are sometimes prefeired to savoys and 
other '‘greens" 

Seed Sowing. The seed may be sown in March with the 
summer varieties if desiied. I'his is what is usually done in 
the north and south midlands. 

In the south, two sowings mav be made, one in the first 
week of Apiil, and the sc^cond early in May. 

These later sowings are stddoin pricked out into further 
seed-beds, but are sown as for broccoli (see p. 104). 

Planting Out. The winter cabbage, particularly the 
Drumhead types, need plenty of room, and so the rows should 
be 2 ft. apart, and the plants 2 ft. apart in the rows. More 
compact t^-pc's may be as close as 18 ins. in the rows. 

As these plants have generally to be put out during dry 
weather, watering is usually advisable. Shallow furrows may 
be drawn out, and these are given a good soaking. The 
plants may be ** swished round in a bucket containing mud 
and a little lime, and thus the roots get covered with mud and 
are kept moist. It is surprising what a difference this makes 
to the recovery of the plants. 

After planting, the rows should be hoed regularly and a 
dust mulch produced. This will help the plants to " get 
away quickly. 

General Cultivation. Hoeing must be continued through- 
out the season. Caterpillars and the blue aphis should be 
watched for (fly or bug), and the plants dusted or sprayed 
with derris (see pages 239-240), when an attack threatens. 
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Varieties 

There is no doubt that certain varieties do better in certain districts. 
For instance Durham Early is excellent for the north, and Early 
Evesham first-class for Woicestershire The great thin^ however, 
is to buy good seed from a first-class seedsman and the following 
should fit the bill well. 

SPRING CABBAGE : 

Clucas^s First Early. 218. (Jiio ol the earliest vai K‘lie'> i>t cabbage 
known. Dark gieen in colour, forming a good heart. 

Durham Early. An earlier variety than h'irst Early, but perhaps 
not quite as hardy ; this forms a very large cabbage indi'od 
Flower of Spring. A compact vauety with few outer leaves 
which produces full-sizetl hearts of delicate flavour ; it seldom bolts. 
♦Harbinger. A bnglit, early cabbage , the hearts make delicious 
eating, and the heads mature early 

sxjMmer cabbage • 

In the summer cabbage group there are very quick varieties 

suitable for sowing under cloches or m frames in February, such as : 
Velocity, round headed, will cut in 12 weeks if not transplanted. 
♦Harbinger, pointed heart, moderate firmness. This variety when 
sown m July and covered with clorhcs in October, can be cut in 
December 

QUICK MATURIN(; VARiJi/IFS ARE 

Primo, which if sown in frames in February n ready 4 months 
later. Firm, tender and excellent flavour The marki t gaideners’ 
favounb* vaiicty. 

Early Paraijon Drumhead, a drumhead type which also does 
wtdl fiom February or March sowings 

Golden Acre, a round -hodded type which will produce heads 6 
inches across and 5 lbs in weiglil. 

The Swift is a small, compart tvpe, much liked in the Midlands. 

MID SF ASON TYPES : 

All the following varieties are sown in March and they fall natur- 
ally into three sections, July, August and September 

JULY SECTION : 

Greyhound, perhaps the quickest growing variety there is. 
Cotswold Queen, said by the R H.S. to be the most delicious 
spring sown cabbage. 

august section 

All the following are larger cabbages th^n in the July section, and 
if these are not required successional sowings may be made of the 
July varieties 

Utility, a round-headed, large and heavy type of Primo. 
Simpson's Long Standing, excellent where gardeners only want 
to cut a cabbage now and then, for the hearts remain in good 
condition for a long time. 

♦ Can, in fact, be both. 
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SEPTEMBER SECTION I 

Winniagstadt, a conical variety. Very popular for showing. 
Remains in condition for a considerable period. 

Autumn Queen, a variety to follow Winningstadt, a drumhead 
of moderate size. 

WINTER CABBAGE : 

Early Paragon Drumhead Throws a drum-like heart, which 
is firm and of good flavour. 

Christmas Drumhead. A much later variety, it is large and 
very “ hearty,” and nee<ls plenty of room 

January King. Sown in May. it cuts in February. Extremely 
hardy. 

Red Cabbage (Pickling) 

The red cabbage is usually grown for pickling, though in 
some districts it is stewed. The epicure insists on it as the 
vegetable for serving with partridge. 

Seed- Sowing. The seed may be sown in March on a 
seed-bed, as in the case of ordinaiy" summer cabbage. The 
i)lants thus raised, when planted out should come in for use 
in the autumn. 

Those who require larger heads should sow in the month 
of August, and these plants will be fit to cut about the same 
month th<' following year. 

Those \\lio like it stewed may make a sowing in April. 
General Cultivation. As for other cabbages. 

Varieties 

Ruby Red. This is one ot the earliest varieties and sliould be 
sown in the spiing. It does not grow so large as some, and is a 
good variety for the north. 

Danish Stonehead. A variety that can be used either for pickling 
or cooking ; it throws heads of a deep red colour with a firm heart. 
Lydiate. One of the largest red varieties known : it throws a 
firm heart ; it is late and quite hardv. 

Cioleworts 

Too often coleworts (or “ collards,” as they are often 
pronounced) are thought of as just any type of cabbage which 
is cut when small and undeveloped. 

Coleworts are quite an intere.sting type of cabbage, bemg 
useful because of their hardiness. 
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Seed-Sowing. The seed may be sown in seed-beds in the 
spring, but more often the seed is sown thinly in rows where 
the plants are to grow. In this case the rows are i8 ins. apart. 

Planting Out and Thinning. When the land is suitable, 
the plants may be put out i ft. square. Those that are sown 
in rows are generally thinned to 6 ins. apart first of all, and 
then, when the plants have grown to a usable size, a further 
thinning may be done to i ft. apait. 

In this way an early succulent crop is obtained 

Time of Sowing. At almost any time in the Spring and 
Summer. 

Varieties 

Rosette. Generally used in the winter Bears rosette-shaped 
heads, crisp and of a Rood colour. ^ 

Hardy Green. This has larger hearts on the whole ; it is hardy 
and very suitjlile foi the north. 

CABBAGE, SAVOY, {see SAVOYS p. 176) 
CARROTS 

It should be possible to have cariots as a vegetable all the 
year round. The main crops may be stored and used as 
desired in the winter, while sowings of " frame varieties 
give delicious roots very eaily in the spring. There are many 
types that can be grown, and tliesc may roughly be divided 
into five parts : 

(1) Forcing types — those grown in frames on hot-beds. 

(2) The Shorthorns. These produce short roots, and so are 
wanted for early sc'wings in warm borders and for shallow soils. 

(3) The Guerande. 

(4) The Intermediate, which are much likerl by many 
people for use as “ mam " crop, especially on the heatiei soils. 

(5) The Long. A type of carrot much longer and larger 
than the othtTs, and often grown by the acre by market 
gardeners on the deep sandy soils. Such roots keep well, but 
may be considered by the epicure to be rather coarse. 

Soil. Without a doubt, carrots do best on a deep, well- 
cultivated sandy loam. Heavy soils may be improved by the 
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addition of sandy material, and on such soils the shorter^ 
rootc<l types should be grown. 

Preparation of Soil. All root crops need deep cultivation, 
but especially the fine pulverisation of soil. If carrots are to 
grow with straight, clean roots the soil should not be “ cloddy.*’ 

Even with types that require no great depth of soil, heavy 
land may be left rough in the winter so that the frosts and winds 
can 1)1 cak it down, and so make even the few inches of soil 
there are, in as perfect a condition as possible. 

Sand, wood ashes, burnt refuse, and ^^ven burnt soil will 
do much to improve the texture of heavy land. 

Manuring. As already indicated, carrots do not require 
large quantities of farmyard manure or compost dug into 
the soil prior to seed-sowing. The heavy soils may appreciate 
the aiidition of some (>rgdnic matter in the form of rotted 
leaves or spent hops 

The following organic fertilisers may be used for the early 
crop.s : 

2 o/s. of Fish manure to the square yard, plus Liquinure, 
ajiplied at fortnightly intervals, should the growth not be 
considered quick enough. 

For main crops use . 

4 07 S. of a good Fi'-h manure to the sq. yard. 

Apply ten (lays or moie before sowing the seed. 

Seed-Sowing, Earlies. Early sowings can be made in 
south bordtTS and in other warm spots. These can take place 
in Mar^li in drills 9 ins. apart. The rows may even be 6 ins. 
apart for veiy^ small varieties. Protection may be given to 
these b(‘ds by using continuous cloches, or a frame light or two. 
(For sowing in January, see p. 58), It is difficult to get good 
germination unless the soil is warm. 

Seed-Sowing (Main Crop). It is for the main crop that 
deeper digging may be necessary, though on heavy soils it is 
possible even to grow short-rooted varieties for main-crop 
production. 

As was suggested under the heading of " Manuring," it is 
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better to manure the previous crop heavily and not to apply 
special manure other than compost and ‘ Fish ’ when preparing 
the seed-bed. 

The seed may be sown in April onwards in drills | in. deep 
and 12 to i8 ins. apart, according to the variety. Some 
gardeners like to mix the seed with a little dry earth, as this 
makes thin sowing easier to do. After sowing the drills, the 
soil should be raked over so as to cover the seed and produce 
a level bed. 

Seed-Sowing (Late Crop). A further sowing of early 
varieties may be made in July, so as to provide tender young 
routs in the arlumn and winter. These sowings should be 
carried out in exactly the same way as described for the early 
sowings. For these later sowings it is possible to broadcast 
the seed and just to pull the plants w^hen they are large enough 
to use. 

Thinning. There is no need to thin the early sowings, 
providing a really thin sowing is carried out. The roots should 
be pulled early, when the roots are young. The same holds 
good with regard to the July sowings, and, in fact, when 
broadcasting is done thinning is impossible to carry out. 

The main crops, however, should be thinned to 6 ins. apart, 
depending on the variety. It is usual to thin at two periods, 
the first thinning to be done to half the distance required and 
the second thinning to the final distance. It is during these 
thinnings that the greatest care should be taken to prevent an 
attack of carrot fly. Whizzed naphthalene should be applied 
along the rows before thinning and immediately afterwards 
(see p. 242). 

General Cultivation. There is little to do other than 
thinning and hoeing, though the latter is necessary at regular 
intervals aU through the season. Carrot seeds do not gei ruinate 
easily unless there is sufficient moisture present, and, in dry 
seasons, after sowing the seed it may be necessary to give the 
rows a good flooding from time to time. 

Harvesting. Before the autumn and winter frosts appear 
the roots should be lifted and stored in sand or dry earth. 
The tops should be cut off neatly first of all (these being rotted 
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down for compost), and the roots stacked neatly in a shed or 
a clamp, as described for potatoes. 

Carrots can be grown in cold frames. In this case the seed 
IS not sown until say mid-February. See that the frame faces 
south. 

Growing in Frames. It is possible to make up a mild 
hot -bed in a frame^any time from mid-November to the end 
of February. Four inches of light soil should cover the 
manure. After a week the soil may be raked down fine and 
the seed broadcast. The soil is again raked and firmed with 
a presscr. Radish seed may be sown at the same time thinly — 
these are up and are cleared before the carrots need the 
room. 

After sowing close down the frame. After germination 
ventilate if the temperature of the bed rises above 6o 
degrees F. in the day, and after four leaves have been 
made ventilate whenever possible. At this time tliinning 
may be done to i in, apart. Water sparsely and carefully. 
Try and see that the original soil is sufficiently moist before 
sowing. 

At the beginning of April the lights may be removed 
altogether on fine days. 

Varieties 

It can be said that carrots fall into 3 main classes — The Short 
carrots, the Intermediate or Half-Long carrots and the Long 
carrots. 

These again may be sub-divided into groups as shown below : 

SHORT CARROTS. 

1. Forcing, out of season, in heated frames. 

Extra Early French Shorthorn. Delicious quick growing. 
Demi Longue a Forcer, probably the original name of the above 
variety, much used by market-growers. 

2. For cold Frame or under cloches or even for catchcrops in the 
open. 

Early Horn, cylindrical, 4 inclics long. First-class. 

Early Gem, 5 inches long, 3 inches in diameter. Corel ess. Oval. 

INTERMKDIATE OR HALF-LONG CARROTS. (STUMP ROOTED). 

1. Early Nantes, keeps well, medium sized roots. 

Amsterdam Forcing, cylindrical, coreles.',. best of the last 
carrots for frame growing. 
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2. MAIN CROP. 

Chantenay, the most popular mam crop hall-long type 
Autumn King, said to go on growing longer into the autumn than 
any other variety. 

3. NORMAL POINTED ROOTS. 

James’ Scarlet Intermediate, small core, bright and clean, one 

of the most popular varieties, and rightly so 

St. Valerie, another first-class variety of similar type. 

LONG CARROTS. 

Altrincham. A very hardy variety, good roots of fine texture. 
Long Surrey. Very long straight roots of good colour 


, CAULIFLOWER 

Cauliflowers are one of the most popular summer vegetables, 
and, though they may be likened to the broccoli already 
described, they are said to be more delicate in flavour, and for 
this reason are much in demand. 

Soil. The cauliflower seems to do best on a somewhat rich 
loam which has been heavily manured, and whose moisture 
content is kept up. 

Whatever the soil may be, it should be well worked and 
liberally manured if a good crop of cauliflowers is to result. 

Preparation of Soil. The land should be bastard trenched 
and farmyard manure or compost incorj)orated well below 
the top spit. If thl^ can be done in the autumn vMth the 
heavier soil, so that the land can be left rough, it will be easier 
to get the soil down into a line condition in the spring. 

Manuring. Just before the plants are ready to put out, 
the gnuiiid in.iy l)C forked over jml lish inauiin' lucoiporatcd in 
this way. Finally, lime is applied to the suiface of the ground. 

Seed- Sowing. There are various times of the year when 
seed may be sown if an unbroken su[)j)]y of white curds is 
aimed at from early June to the end of October. 

Autumn Sowing. The first sowing should be done in the 
autumn— round about the middle of August in the northern 
counties, and early in Scjit ember m the south. The seeds may 
be sown in warm seed-beds outside and the scedhngs thus 
raised pricked out in quite jxior s<ul into cold frames 4 ms. 
square. It should be seen that the seedlings are quite near the 
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glass, so that they do not become drawn, and liberal ventilation 
may be given throughout the winter on bright days. During 
the more frosty periods, mats should be used to cover the 
glass so as to protect the young plants. 

It IS most iinix»rtant, when pricking out these young plants, 
to see that they arc not bun-^d. When seedlings are planted 
too deeply, blind plants result the following summer. 

The seedlings thus raised can be planted out in March and 
April in a slulteied pdvt of the garden. 

Another method is to sow the seed thinly in boxes and to 
place these in a cold frame or cool greenhouse. Poor soil is 
again used, the surface being given a good s])rinkling of 
hydrated lime* after the mowing has taken plaa'. The plants 
raised in this wav are then pricked out ins. apart into frames 
for the winter. 

January and February Sowings. 'IIkw who do not 
prefer or find it inconveinent to sow m the autumn may raise 
suitable plants from sowings made in January or early 
Februaiy. In this case the seeds are usually sown in boxes, 
and these are pul into a greenhouse or fiarne with sullicient 
heat on to keep out any frost. When the young seedlings 
come through, the plants are pricked out as before, this time 
into light, rich soil. The plants thus laised are usually ready 
to put out early iii Apiil. 

The advantage of such a method of sowing is that all worries 
of over-vrinteriiig are eliminated, but the disadvantage is that 
the crops produced are never as large as those from autumn 
sowings. 

Spring Sowings. The seed of the later varieties may be 
sown in March or early April in specially prepared seed-beds 
out of doors. The seed rows may be 6 ins. apart, and when the 
plants are through they may be thinned out to 3 ins. apart, 
the seedlings being transplanted into further seed-beds if 
necessary. 

These seed-beds should be watered regularly if dry, to get 
the plants growing, and should be hoed every other day if 
possible. 

Later Sowings. Still later sowings may be made late in 
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April or early in May. Here again the seeds are sown out- 
doors in a fine seed-bed, and the young plants thus raised 
are pricked out when they are fit to handle in rows 6 ins. apart 
with 3 ins. between the plants. The late cropping varieties 
are obviously chosen for this purpose. 

N.B. With any of these sowings the mercuric chloride 
treatment must be used (see p. 250) if the land is infected 
with club root. 

Planting Out. The autumn sowings may be planted out 
in eaily Maich in the south in a sheltered situation, the 
plants being i ft. square. On very rich soil it may be 
necessary to plant them 18 ins. by i ft. 

For the later sowings, the distance betwc'en tlie rows may 
be increased to 2 ft., the plants being 18 ins. apart in the rows. 
It much flepcnds on soil, climate, and the mahuring whether 
these greater distances are necessary or not. For the late 
summer sowings the rows may be as fai apart as 2i ft., the 
cauliflowers being 2 ft. between the plants. 

Planting should always be done firmly, mercunc chloride 
solution being poured into the h(de if necessaiy. As this 
treatment keeps both club root and the cabbage root maggot 
at bay, it is well woith carrying out. 

The roots must be spread out, and the hole should he made 
large enough so that this can be done. The plants should be 
planted out before they get too big, as in tins way better 
crops result. 

General Cultivation. Hoeing regularly between the 
plants is necessary, and during dry weather ^ ojnous waterings 
should be given in addition. This is very necessary, especially 
in the early stages, as to get large curds no check in the growth 
must occur. 

When the plants are curding, should the weather be warm, 
one or two of the inner leaves may be bent over the flower " 
to prevent it from opening up or turning yellow. It is quite 
easy to break the centre vein of a leaf without severing the 
leaf altogether. 

It is to be hoped that the season will not be too dry, 
but if it is, and the plants need water, heavy drenchings are 
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really necessary. These should always be followed by a good 
hoeing. 

Harvesting. The curds should be cut as early in the 
morning as possible, and brought into the house while they 
are still wet with dew. 

In cases where too many heads become reaily to cut at one 
time, whole plants may be pulled up with soil attached to the 
roots, and these may be hung in a shed, upside-down, and used 
as desired. 

Varieties 

I. V EARLY SUMMPR CAULIFLOWERS. 

Typos to be sown in the autumn and overwinteied in frames or 
for sowinti in the greenhouse m January and February, 
a hoi growing in the grecnhou'vc or frame throughout 

Feltham Forcing, delicious, c^uick growing, snow white curd. 
Presto, similar to above but must not be sown before November. 

b. For sowing in tlie lutumn and planting out in April for cutting 
in earl \ June 

Early London, the earliest type. Sow September. 

White King, a good all-round type. The largest curd. Sow 
( )ctober. 

Magnum Bonum, tlie latest of the thiee Sow September. 

All the Year Round, sow early September. Neat compact 
growth. 

2 For sowing mid-Fcbiiiarv, for cutting mid-June— early July, 
Leader, withstands drought better than any other type. 

Early Snowball, quick growing, small, very early. 

King of Cauliflowers, dwarf, medium si/e. 

Forerunner, foims a cuid lo days before any of the above 
types 

3. LATE Sl'MMFR AND AUTUMN CAULIFLOWERS. 

a For sowing in March to crop in August and early September. 
Majestic, very large and fine type of cauliflower. 

Early Giant, one of the earliest large-headed Comes into use 
early in September. Very popular with Exhibitors. 

Dobbie’s 6- weeks. Curds turn in 6 weeks after planting out. 
Orion, usually turns m next to Dobbie’s b- weeks. 

For solving in Apiil to crop in October, November. 

Veitch’s Autumn Giant. Produces huge white heads of excellent 
quality. 

Clucas's October. A first-class variety for this month. 
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CELERY 

Celery is an excellent vegetable to grow, not only because 
it IS very popular, but also because in the produc ti^n of this 
crop the land is left m the best possible condition foi sin ( ( eding 
( lops here ccler\ tienches have been i)repaR d it is ob\ lous 
that deep cultivation is mccssaiy, and tlu exposure of such 
a large surface of soil to all kinds of weather does much to 
impiove it 

This IS one of the vegetables that can be used either as a 
salad or wh(n ookdl 

Soil- The mam desidciatum in connection uith celery soil 
IS that it should be deep Many market gardentrs prefer 
peaty soil for ccleiv production, becau^-e of the high amount 
of orgimc matter ])nstnt \ud soils scf^in to crow better 
celery than those that have a high hme content A soil v^luch 
retains moisture easily is impoitant, because plants have a 
tendency to go to s( f d if they receive a clu ck owing to diyiiess 
at the roots. Much of the acreage of ctlei^ m this country is, 
theieforc, grown on soil with a high water table 

Preparation of Soil. I liis consists pniK ijmIU m pn paring 
special trenches in which the celery is grown Normally these 
are prepaied i(' ms rkep uid i8 ms wide It is not that the 
celery should be planted ckepl}, espcciall\ on he.ivv soils, but 
the piepaiation of the trench makes it easier to blanch the 
cekr\ subseqiieiilU, ind to ensure that tlie plants get sufficient 
moisture throughout their growing reason 

Ihe soil is taken out when the trenches are being prepared 
and is then thrown on either side of the trench in equal pro- 
portions, and this nnkc^s ridge^s of equil height If several 
tremchc's are being prei^ared, a distance ol 2 ft. b ins is generally 
allowed between the trenches, and in these areas catch-crops 
are often grown 

Some glowers picfcr to make wider trenches, so that they 
may grow two or three rows of celery m a trench. This does 
save time in the initial preparation, but it is not so easy to 
carry out the eaithing-up operations afterwards. The general 
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rule with regard to the width of the trench is that for every 
extra low one wishes to grow another 6 ins. width should be 
added. The beginner, however, should certainly use the 
single row trench. 

The ridges thus made at the sides of the trenches should be 
flattened, and on these, various catch-rrops can be grown. 
Lettuces, radishes, and shallots are most suitable for this 
purpose. The earlier the trenches are dug the earlier ran the 
ridges be used for growing a catch-crop, and, further, the 
better will the trenches be weathered. 

Manurin}^. Hor^e nianuu* is prefeiable if it can be 
obtained, but well rotted compost is fust class, and the bottom 
of the tiench should be filled with a good layer of either of 
these inatenals, so that it is at h‘ast 6 ins. deep when it is 
trodden d(>wn firmly. On this a 5 in^. depth of good friable 
soil should be placed. 

In addition to the large quantities of organic matter which 
are placed in tht bottom of the trench, regular feeds may 
be given with liquid manure. This can be purchased already 
made up as Licjuinure and after dilution is poured into the 
trench every ten days or so with a watering-can. 

Seed- Sowing. Beginners are apt to sow seeds too early, 
and as a result the plants tend to boll (i.e. throw up a flower- 
stem) during the summer. The earliest seed to be sown should 
be about the middle of February, and from such sowings good 
sticks should be ready to use late in August and at the beginning 
of September. These earlier sowings are made in boxes, and 
a compost rich in organic matter is used. Celery seeds on 
the w'hole geirniiiate readily, and so thin sowing is necessary. 
After the seeds are sown, a little of a similar compost may be 
sifted over them and the soil then pressed down lightly with 
a wooden presser. 

The boxes are then put in the greenhouse wuth a temper- 
ature of 60-65 degrees F., and they may be covered with a 
sheet of glass on top of which is placed a piece of brown paper. 
Once the seeds have germinated the glass and paper should be 
removed and the boxes set on a shelf near the light. A 
fortnight or so later the seedlings may be pricked out into 
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further boxes, placing them 3 ins. apart. This time a slightly 
" heavier " compost may be used. 

Main Sowing. The main sowing is usually carried out 
early in March, either on a hot -bed or in boxes in the green- 
house as before. 

To make a hot-bed in a frame, good horse manure is placed 
in the frame, treading it down until it is i ft. deep. This 
should then be covered with 4 ins. of compost rich in organic 
matter, and it is useful to sec that this soil is sterilised before 
using. This can be done either by steaming or by soaking it 
with 2 pel cent solution of formaldehyde a week or so before- 
hand. A pint of fonnaldehyde should be dissolved in six 
gallons of water and stirred well, and the soil in the frame 
watcrc'd with this solution. Four gallons of solution should 
be sufTicient for a frame 6 ft. long by 3 ft. wn'de. After watering, 
the soil should be covered with sacks to retain the fumes, and 
then, four or five days later, the soil forked over well so as to 
release them. In this way the soil will be partially sterilised 
and the seedlings will grow better in consequence. 

Half an ounce of sec'd will be sufficient to sow a frame of 
this size, and this should raise some thousands of seedlings — 
far more than the ordinary garden owner needs. 

Those who prefer may sow their seeds under continuous 
cloches and really hardy plants may be raised this way. 

Duiing frosty periods it may be necessary in the north to 
cover the glass up with some old sacks, and, directly the 
seedlings are through, they may be removed during the day. 

Celery seeds dc^ not germinate quickly, but once they have 
germinated the plants should grow steadily. When they are 
2 in^. high they may be transplanted. 

Later Sowing. Another sowing may be made at the end 
of the second week in March, under cloches as before. 

The last sowing is usually made the second week of April in 
a sumiy border. A little piotection may be given by means 
of cloches, should the weather be cold. It is advisable to 
do these sowings in light, rich soil, and the seedlings raised in 
this way may be transplanted in two or three batches. 

The advantage of these vanous times of sowing for those 
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who are particularly fond of celery is that a constant supply 
may be achieved from the end of August to the following 
March. Those who have no greenhouse may carry out the 
sowings in frames, or under cloches, and those who have no 
frames or cloches may at lea-t raise seedlings in a warm corner 
outside. 

Planting Out. When the plants are ready, either from 
the frames or in the open border, they may be planted out into 
the trenches. At this time they will usually be 3 or 4 ins. high. 
The plants are lifted carefully with a trowel and then planted 
in the trenches i ft. apart. Some growers have them as close 
as 9 ins., and this smaller distance may be sufficient for the 
weaker-growing varieties. After planting, the soil is made 
firm around them and then the trench is given a thorough 
soaking with water and the soil at the bottom of the trench 
hoed thoroughl} the next day. 

General Cultivation. During the whole of the giowing 
season the trenches must be kept moist by ri*gular w’aterings. 
These w^ateiings will probably alternate with the feeds of 
liquid manure outlined in the paragraph dealing with manuring. 
Throughout the season the ridges should be kept well hoed ; 
the catch-crops should be harvested as soon as possible. 

Aliy side-growths that come from the base of the celery 
plants should be remov^ed. These suckers only rob the main 
plant and are of no value. The plants should be sprayed 
legularly with nicotine and soft soa]) to keep down celery fly, 
and if necessary with Bordeaux {see ]). 250) for the prevention 
of celery leaf spot, also knowm as celery blight. 

During the winter it is necessary to protect celery from 
frost. There are one or two ways of doing this. The tops 
may be covered with straw or bracken, and the tops may be 
bent slightly to one side at the last earthing so as to prevent 
the moisture from trickling down into the heart of the plant 
during a sunny or rainy period. 

On the other hand, during the summer celery benefits from 
having the foliage sprinkled every day during the hot weather. 
This should be done late in the afternoon. 

Earthing-Up. In order that celery may be fit to cat it 
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must be bfi,nched, and this may be done at regular intervals ; 
it is not advisable to earth higher than the base of the leaves. 

It is usual to do the fiist earthing-up with the handfork 
and to bring the soil up to the base of the plant in a somewhat 
loose manner. This allows the ])lant to expand, and all that 
it is necessary to do is to bring some eartli half way up the 
plant and all round it. 

The caithing-up should always be done with the hand 
grasped firmly around the plant while the soil is jnit into 
position. It is necessary to a\oul allowing any soil to get in 
between the stems, and so an hour or so before carihiiig-up 
the soil is chopped down finely and allowed to stand Ndore it 
is worked into its new jiosilion. 

The first proper eartliing-up is done when the plants are over 
I ft. high Thi*? may be about the rnidvlle of August. Another 
earthing is carried out three week^ later, and the final earthing 
some time during the month of Octob<‘r. It is at this last 
earthing that the soil is lirought up to the top of the stem as 
high as the bottom leaves. When eai thing- iij), the ridges 
should be made smooth and steep, as in this w^ay the rain is 
carried away and does luit get down into the plants. 

It is possible, w'hen eaitliing-up, to WTap the celeiy plants 
with brown y»aper or wath corrugated cardboard. This is 
tied into po.sitioii and prevents the soil from reaching the 
stems. It is said, how'eviT, that i)lants blanched m this wa^ 
are not so well flavoured as those that come into contact with 
the soil. An alternative is to ise a caidlioard tube which can 
be slipped into ]M)sition, but the wtiter has not found these 
satisfactor\. Loose tii^s can always be made if necessary, 
and some growlers u.se wade nibbei bands, which they slip up 
the plant as the eartliing-up process proceeds. 

It may be as well to reiterate some of tlie important points 
in celery production, and they ire as follows ; Grow the plants 
slowly, without any check. Do not allow them to become 
frozen or dry in the frames. Always arrange for plenty of 
organic matter to allow a free root run. Be on the look-out 
all the time for celery fly, esjiecialJy when the plants are in 
the frame. Be willing to spray with m cotine whenever 

E 
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necessary. Earth-up so as to blanch, and if the beginner finds 
it difficult to hold the plant with one hand while he is pushing 
the soil around the plant with the other, another helper may 
grasp the plant with both hands. Another method is to give 
a loose tie of raffia round each plant. Earthing-up should 
never be carried out when the plants or the soil are wet. 

Harvesting. About eight weeks should be allowed after 
the first earthing-up before the sticks are sufficiently blanched 
to be used in the house. When the necessary period has 
elapsed, the celery stick may be dug up from the trench, the 
soil being placed around the dug-up portion so as to prevent 
the sticks on either side from greening. 

Varieties 

wiini. 

White Perfection. A strong-growing white celery Produces 
solid, firm sticks. Is crisp and of good flavour 
Darragh*s W'hite. I'opiilar btcaiise it is fairly resistant to 
sejdoTia blight Has not the same lengtli of stem as W^hite 
l*ei t*‘ttJon 

Blundeirs WTiite. One of the best for early purposes Tall, 
cnsp, and of good flavour It has the advantage of blanching 
quickly 

PINK 

Clay worth Prize Pink. A la^^e early vancty of excellent 
quality Ko#m»s well and seldom g«>us to seed 

Cliicas’s White Pink. An old and heavy winter ccJerv. Though 
truly a pink it blanch^'s nearly white The stein is \ery wide at 
th^ base and hardly tapers up to the fohage 

Resistant Pink. Similar to Darragh’s White in its resistance of 
spptona. Tall, late, and of good flavour 

RPD • 

Standard Bearer. Throws very si>lid sticks of good size and 
flav our 

Coveiit Carden Red. \n excellent flavoured red-coloured 
variety. Excellent for fable use 


CFXERY, SELF- BLANCHING 
Those who ha\e nol the room for tn‘nches, or do not care 
for one reason or another to prepare them, should concentrate 
on growing celery on the flat, choosing one of the self-blanching 
varieties. 

Tlie soil where this crop is to be grown should be bastard 
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trenched and enriched with plenty of farmyard manure if 
possible. The celery plants, which can be raised in the ordinary 
way, are then planted out in rows i8 ins. apart, the plants beinp 
I ft. apart in the rows. Dwarfer varieties need only be i ft. 
square. When the plants are put out on the flat the "round 
should be well soaked afterwards, and the following liay the 
bed should be hoed over so as to leave the surface rough. 

This celery is called self-blanching, though it is usually 
n(‘cessary to place straw among the plants in order to ensure 
that the stems are really white. It is pussible in small gardens 
to blanch eacli indiviilual plant by tying stiff paper col.ars into 
position. The use of mats or sacking is i-omctiincs advised, 
placed as a kind of fence light round the plants and o\'tT the 
top of them. 

Varieties 

Probablv the 1 *-,1 purr unib* Uwarf. This an excellent 

flavour 


KALE 

The kales, though not poiliaps the most delicious of vege- 
tables, are invaluable bei'anse they are so hardv and ensure a 
good supply of green vegetables tJiroughout the winter months 

As in the case of parsnips, the kales as a whole are improved 
by frosts. 

Soil. There is no iK^ed to worr^" about special sod condition, 
as kah's will grow w^cll in prac ically all gardens. 

Preparation of Soil. Thvre is no need to make special 
preparations, as tliey usually follow a well-manured crop and 
are quite content with the soil prej^aration and manuring given 
to the previous crop. Occasionally mustard or some other 
quick-giowing crop is sown and then ’s cut down ciglit weeks 
or so after sowing and dug in as a green manure. 

Manuring. See Cabbage. 

Seed-Sowing. It should be possible to make a sowing of 
seed during the first week of March in the south, and tow'ards 
the end of March in the north. Fuither sowings can be made 
during the second and third weeks of April. A fine seed-bed 
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should be prepared by raking the soil down well, and if an open 
situation can be chosen, so much the better. 

The drills should be 9 ms. apart, and if the plants are to be 
thinned and transplanted they should be put out 6 ms apart 
in the rows. 

Asparagus kale may be sown as late as June and July. 

Transplanting. Should the plants get rather large and 
the rows somewhat rrow^ded, it is possible to transplant or 
prick out the young plants into further seed-beds. If this is 
done, stoutci, firmer plants aie produced , these give a better 
crop in the long run The final transplanting into their 
permanent positions is usually done towards the end of June 
01 the beginning of July onwards Ihey are a veiv useful 
crop to follow early j)otatoes ev\y pea^, or even Freiuh beans 

General Cultivation. VVlieii the plants aie put out, thev 
must have plenty of Wdter to start with 1 his can be achieved 
by puddling the phints in, and if the* meicuiic chloride treat 
ment IS used for the ]Mirpost of kc'eping down both dub root 
and thf calriiaet root maggot the amount of this lupiid that 
IS yait into the holo at ]>ldnting time is sutfiucnt to start the 
plants off 

Harvesting. Kales may be harvested as desired, but it is 
inadvisable to us(' them until the other green \tgctables are 
scarce. In this way they are able to grow unrestnded an<i 
build up a good plant Earh m the new year the hea<is of 
the kales m<iv b(* removed, and in this way do 7 tns of side- 
growths will break out Ihcse prove vtr} useful. 

Varieties 

Hardy Sprouting. A type that will withstdnrl the most ngorous 
weather I 11 shouts are produced all down the nn.in stem 
Ihey are dt Ik lous 

Extra Curled Scotch. A Scotch kale which is robust and com 
pact in growth The haves are densely curled, and prove most 
acceptable on the table A very hardy and productive variety. 
Asparagus Kale. One of the later varieties. Tfardy, producing, 
as it does, a large number of shoots in the spring Is sometimes 
sown where the crop is intended to be grown 
Thousand- Headed. A very hardy vanety which is strong and 
branching in habit Is excellent for use in the spring, and is 
remarkably productive 
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Russian Kale. Extremely hardy. Produces dense liead of 
foliage in November and then abundant delicious young shoots in 
the spring. Should be more grown. 

Drumhead Kale. Forms loose, cabbagc-like head. Good 
flavour. 

Hungry Gap Kale. Withstands drought, wet and frost. Very 
hardy. Is better sown where it is to grow'. 

Variegated Kales. Extremely decorative, Irom Ivory- 

white to bright rose and crimson Colour disappears in cooking 
and leaves become appetising green 


LEEK 

The leek i.s ‘ssestially a noith -country vegetable for some 
reason or another, though of course it is the natuuial emblem 
of Wales. I'he Emperor Nero was \er\' fond of leeks, and 
said that they lieljied to clear his \oice ! 

The leek has become deset V(*(llv more popular year by yeai, 
largely because even the seven's! winters cannot harm the 
plants 

Soil. Leeks can bd grown on practically all soils providing 
these are dee])ly woiked or sjiecial ticnches are prep.ired. 
They naturally prefer a w(‘ll-di, lined loam, and do not particu- 
larly like a very light sand or a badlv drained day. Lt'eks 
like .soil in w^hich theic plenty of oigdiiic matter present, 
either in its natural forn or which has been '-p^*cially added. 
They also jirelet soils that letaiii niuistUK' rea«liJy without 
being sodde-n. 

Preparation of Soil. T1 best it'sult^ may be obtaiiu'd 
by growing le(*ks in trenches as has ber-i desciibed foi celery 
In this case the trenches are taken out o ins. to i ft. dee]), and 
manure or compost is then ]>laeed in ]>ositioTi. If thi^ can be 
done a few days before jiJaiiting, so rnucli the bctt(‘r The 
organic matter should then be foiked into the bottom of the 
trench and 3 ins. of good .soi^ put on top of this. Tin*- leaves 
the trenches about 0 ins. dcip. It i.s quite convenient on 
certain soils for them to be ib ms. a])ait from centre to centre, 
and this leaves a distance of i ft. between the trenches when 
they have been dug out. The plants are put out in these 
trenches i ft. apart (see illustration, page 39). 
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Manuring. The farmyard manure or compost that is dug 
into the bottom of the trench will be the main requirement of 
this crop. Many growers like to use a little dried poultry 
manure as well, and apply this along the rows when they 
apply the top soil at the rtHe of about i oz. to the sq. yard. 

Those who cannot get hold of poultry manure should use 
2 ozs. of a good fish manure per yard run instead once a month, 
and nitrate of soda may be given at tlie rate of J oz. per yard 
run. 

If leeks are grown on the flat or in trenches, the same kitid 
of nianurial dressings should be given. 

Seed-Sowing. The may be sown in gentle heat 

undt^i glass towards the end ol January. A fairly light 
compost should b(^ used, and quite shallow boxes with good 
drainage are useful lor thus j)iirpose. The seed is sown thinly, 
a little light soil siftc*d <»ver it, presst<l down lightly with a 
wooden firesser, and then watered with water at the same 
temi)eratuie as the house, tlirough a tine rose. The boxes 
are coveied with a sheet of glass and with a piece of brown 
pa]>er, anrl after the seedlings have appeared the boxes are 
stood on a shelf near the glass. 

When the baby plants are an inch or so high tiny may be 
pricked out into othei box«*s i to i ^ in. apart. A good compost 
for this consists of 2 parts of fibrous loam, i ])riit of finely 
dividt'd, well-dt'cayed leaf-mould, i part of old h(;rse manure 
pa.ssed through a fine sieve, and J part of silver sand. These 
matenal.s aie mixed together and the boxes filled up to within 
J in. of tlie top, pressing tlie soil down firmly. 

The box(*s are water od placed on the shelf of the glasshouse, 
and ke[)t at a temperature of alnnit 53 degree's F. 

When these i)lants are giowing well, at 3 or 6 ins. high, they 
should be hardt'iied off gradually by placing them in a cold 
frame. This usually takes place towards the end of March. 
By airing the frames regularly it should be possible to remove 
the lights by the third week of April, when the leeks can be 
planted out. 

It is possible also to sow the seed under cloches about the 
middle of February, The drills may be as close as 9 ins. apart. 
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Once the seedlings can be handled they should be tiansferred 
to a sheltered border or under other cloches, where tiiey are 
planted 8 ins. square. In this way they will giow on until 
they are 6 to o ins. high, when they can be planted out. 

A third sounne: may be made in the open about the third 
week of March tlu* rows should be i8 ins. apart and tht* seeds 
sown thinly, latt r ihin plants to o ins., and use the thniTiings 
for planting out. 

Those who wish foi a leenlai .lDiI c out muons si'ppiy of 
leeks sliould tiv all l>pe"' of sovx^nj. 

Plantinti Out. The plantr» should be taken out o* the* soil 
very ^aielnlly o as not to br(‘ak tlie root- If a lar^'*- ball of 
soil can h(‘ letamed around inein, so inu-'h tie* lx*tter. Siiould 
it be necessary to break the roots when jdanting out the 
foliage should be cut back to help bal.mce things up. 

The plants should be given a th(»ioiudi watenng in, and, in 
tact, leeks will benefit from regulai waterings once a week, 
especially during dry weather. Turtlier, those who an keen 
on producing a jKTie. t leek will '-'viinge the plants overhead 
in the evening at tin* end of a hot dav I kiukI manure can 
be given, as suggested for celeiy (see ]). 120), from time to time. 

Those wdio ha\e not the tim<* or th(' iiu lination to prepare 
trenches for leeks may grow them in mus i It. apait, the 
plants being 8 ms. ppart ui the rows Hoh^s are made with a 
dibber ms. deep and the leeks arc dioj^iied intr* the bottom 
of the hole. These holes aie not tilled in, but th** plants soon 
get root hold, especially if a hrle water is poured into the holes 
after ])lanting. 

Yet another method ol planting is to make drills q ms apai t 
and 6 ins. deep and to put the young leek jilanta out m these 
at 8 ms. apart. 

General Cultivation. In wdiich w'ay the leeks are 
planted, regular hoeing will be necessary to keep tlu ground 
clean. If any flower stems c^)pear, these should be iiipiied 
out immediately. 

From time to time, as the plants develop, soil may be 
placed round the stems so as to blanch them. It is quite 
possible to start blanching 3 weeks after planting, and to 
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continue by placing a little finely broken-up soil around the 
steins once a fortnight Blanching may be done by means 
of tubes of stiff brov^n paper, and in some gardens, agricultural 
drain jnpcs ms in diameter are used 

The advcintage of using brov^n pipir or corrugated card- 
board for leeks lb tliat it does |)ro\ent the soil getting in between 
the le<ives, and it is thn grittiness of Itfks when they appear 
on th( table that so ofbn puts people off. 

Harvesting. The keks may be dug up as n cpiiiLd, the soil 
being put back in jjo-jition so as to keep the other sums white 

Varieties 

Lcf ks ( in be diMdi I up into 3 mun i Iht I oiidon 1 laq 

or l^i i 1 1 1 > 11 k L\ )n or 1 n/( I ikii iht Mu stlbiirf,h 

or Sc(jtt.li \urstr)tiuii hi\i ilcvtkp 1 xaii us struns of tltsf 
ihnc ,4roups bit it is imp umit t) kn )w t*ut tl cst Ihui types 
txi t ind their dts* nptions 

(a) The I tmdon I lag or llroid I lag MI \ in ti s miu,, 11 l(.r 
this fjrou]' ai< < xitv hi\t I mt, thick If ms yvitli tliu k brodul 
green sottish It lets 11 k\ an moii sis i ptil lo t fiobt thin 
other types t.!! I tlicreiore ait chiefly g iti tlu south 

(b) The Lyon or Prizefaker Ihis is i I ir r t\pc of 1 (k thin 
Hrt ad I la and is sloivf r m itiirmg It is tlic I i st 1 tc It ( k f aic 
shoul 1 bt t ilv^ n U f)btain lod sti uns cf tin I ] c 
Pnzetakci , tlu k 1 s n 1 mm I r \hil iti 11 puip is t‘ m 
anv (tier \anct s lit n t iiij let 

(r) 1 he \Iusselburj4l1 01 Scotch t^roup v is i usid 1 i llu Musst 1 

burgh M n kt t (linlM)inv^ 1 ict of Sec tl i 1 I ui 1 is vtiyhirdy 
it is i Ui^e It cl wPliathi 1 t n but has run owe 1 k i (stliiiian\ 
othtr ty [) ( )bM uslv the It 1 1 for tlic iu»rth of 1 n I ind 

^ j ) i I sti nil nil 1 )iil)ttdl> art 

I inperor 1 im lium green \anet> viith long y^nitt stt ms \civ 
siuldblr f r tlie north 

Monateh, i t\pt with very dark gi tn ka\e‘- ml niormoiis 
tt 111 ( U hist ( 1 1 s 11 1\ nr 

C^iant Musselbun^h, i mi 11 iiid nt rilurii and beottish cant tv 
vith long thuk pure white stems 


LETTUCE 

There is no doubt that the lettiite is the most jiopulai of all 
sakul eiops. It is possible, by careful nianjgrmtnt to ensure 
hi\ing ensp hearts all the year round if frames cloches and 
green house can be used 
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There are two mam groups, the cos and cabbage lettuce, 
but for the winter it is the cabbage \ ancties that are principally 
grown 

Few people icalise that lettuces can be cooked in the sam^ 
way as cabbage, and taste similar to spinach One of the 
best wa>s of preparing them for the table is to parboil them 
and to simmer them in milk 

Soil. It IS important that the soil for lettuce should be 
rich in oigamc material ihis ensures tint the moistiiie is 
retained during the warmer muntln On the wliole a light, 
rich soil IS preferablf , especially if this is liberally n anured 
Preparation of Soil. It is here wiuic the good girdener 
( an score, as hf wall dig in large qaantitK s )f org inic male nal - 
w^ell rotted compost and the like ont spadt dtep In this 
wav the loots of the plants will itacli tins ia\n ]ust at the 
tinie wdieii llic} dk d it most In addition, he will use (»rganic 
forms of ft rlilistis su< h as hsii oi meat (u hone in the top 3 or 
4 ins , lightly forki d 111 

Manuring. Ihe adciet gnm in th< lecMoii*: piraeiaph 
should be borne in mind It is as 11 to gi\ * 1< ttm e a dr«.ssing 
consisting 2 o/s fine nuat nual, > 0/ prcv ipit ited bone 
phosphates and J 0/ selphite of f^otash 1 oz of Chilean 
pi)tash lilt I ite ma\ be applied to the sq \d as a top dressmg 
ana lightb ho*d in i w ek or ten <li>s bt tc»re the plants are 
due to heait 

Seed-Sowing. Itttuce seed jiiav be M>wn at ^anous 
times of tlx \( IT both in ipen anti umltr gliss 

Sprint; Sowings, hrom the bcgin’ung of Match onwards 
it i'- possible It make sowings of letliUT^ at foitnighth iiilervals 
until the middle^ of April, and at thiet wetklv inter\aK from 
the middle of A]iril until the beginning of Augmi Ihe plants 
raiseci from tlu'sc sowings may i ithei ’ t allowed to grov where 
they are sown, or rniy be thinned out and transplanted to 
lurtlui bonlers 

The drills for the eaihest sow mgs are usually 6 ms apart, 
and as soon as the \cmng seedlings appear they are Ihmried 
out to 2 in', apart lln sowings llat are done m the open for 
growing whe’re the} are sown should be made in rows r ft 
t* 
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apart, the plants being thinned to lo ins. apart. Even in such 
a case, any thinnings that are required may be transplanted. 

August Sowings. During the third week in August in 
the south, and about the second week in August in the north, 
it is possible to sow seed thinly on a specially prepared, moist 
seed-bed. It is here where the use of damped horticultural 
peat comes in " handy.” Use this at | a 2-g^lon bucketful to 
the square yard. Special varieties are used for such sowings, 
and the plants thus raised are put out in rows i ft. apart, 
and 10 ins. apart in the rows. 

Again, it is possible to sow the rows where the lettuces are 
to grow, and to thin the ])lants out to 5 ins. before the winter 
sets in. A second thinning to 10 ins. may be carried out in 
the sparing. 

Frame Sowings. About the second week in October in 
the north, and the third week in October in the south, another 
sowing mav be made in frames. When the plants are large 
enough they can be pricked out into other frames 2 ins. apart, 
and are left in these fiames glowing sturdily until the turn of 
the new' year. As soon as the soil is fit to work, these lettuces 
are p)lanted out 12 ins. by to inches. 

The plants, when in frames during the winter, should bp 
given protection from fiust by covering the lights with sacking, 
and air should be a<liriitted on every possil)le occasion. 

November Frame Sowings. Lettuce seed may be sown 
in frames in No\’cinber, each seed being dropp^ed separately 
J in. apart. A light compost is used in the frame, ancl a little 
of this is sifted over the seeds aftc*r sowing. The lights are 
then put into position and kept there until the plants are 
through. After this, during the hue weather air is given and 
the wliole light may be removed It should, however, be 
replaced during wet periods. 

'I he soil in which the lettuces are sown should be thoroughly 
soaked after seed-sowing takes place. If this is done, there 
should be no need to water further, once the plants are through. 

Continuous Cloches. Continuous cloches are useful for 
growing lettuces, as they give the necessary protection and 
yet are perfectly ventilated and let in light all round. Cloches 
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can be used to cover salads at any time of the year, and quicker 
growth thus results. They are, however, of the maximum 
value for the sowings made during the middle of August or 
the middle of October, for it is possible by using them to 
obtain lettuces up to the end of the year in tlie case of the 
August sowings, and for an early spring supply in the case of 
those sown in October. 

It is usually unnecessary to cover lettuce rows sown in 
the summer. See the author's book “ Continuous Cloche 
Gardening." 

Thinning and Transplanting. It is practically im- 
possible, except for the single-sced-sowiiig methoil, to guarantee 
that lettuces are sown thinly enough. Many gardeners 
affirm that lettuces cannot be thinned and transplanted early 
enough, and under the French gardening system the lettuces 
are pricked out when only two little seed-leaves are showing. 

Lettuces must be given plenty of room to develop, and 
kept growing quickly, and a crisp ai)petising salad results. 
It is those that are crowded, and so are slow in growth, that 
tend to bo soft and unpalatable. 

Lettuces .should be handled carefully, as they are tender 
and can easily be damaged. Tlie roots also dry out quickly, 
and for this reason they should not be left out of the soil 
longer than neces'^ ^ry. They must not be transplanted 
deeply, as otherwise " peaky " plants result, but should, 
however, be planted lirmly. If the land is at all dry there is 
a danger of botrylis. 

General Cultivation, ine hoe must be kept going 
between the rows whenever possible. It is not so necessary 
or advisable to go on to the land in the winter, but even under 
these conditions, when tlie soil is warm enough, surface 
cultivation will do a great deal of g^>cd. 

Cos lettuces do not heart naturally as easily as the cabbage 
varieties, and for this reason liiey are often tied round with 
raffia when they have made three-quarters of their growth 
in order to help them to heart properly. The cos lettuces, too, 
seem to need far more moisture, and so should be regularly 
watered. 
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Harvesting. Lettuces should be cut as soon as they are 
ready. If they are not they will quickly go to seed, and then 
are of little value except for cooking. 

VARIETY CLASSIFICATION 

The two main groups of lettuce are, of course (a) the 
Cabbage and (b) the Cos, but in addition there is an Inter- 
mediate type generally known as the Density Group, the best 
of which IS perhaps Osmaston Gem. The cabbage lettuces 
themselves can be divided up into three types — (i) what are 
known as Butter-Heads, those with ordinary smooth leaves 
and smooth hearts ; (2) the Icebergs, the most poi)ular type in 
America, which have crisp crinkly leaves and huge white 
hearts ; and (3) the Gathering lettuce which doesn't heart at 
all but has crispish leaves, a typical variety being Green Jade. 

Now in the cabbage lettuce group as a whole, will be found 
a number of sub-sections which arise because' of the different 
times in which seed may be sowai. It is important to know 
which type and variety to sow at differing penods of the year. 
It is important also to realise that certain types of lettuce 
prefer the short days of the winter and do wcU under glass 
while others insist on the long days of summer and do better 
during the summer months. 

Varieties 

Study the following' Cdrulully. 

Varieties for : — 

(a) Heated greenhouse or frame* for growing zn the winter 
Cheshunt Early Ball, rai'.ed bv the KesearLh Station for the 
h^at^*d iiriine, but does uot do badly in iinheated frames and under 
cloches 

Blackpool, Early French Frame. A light green lettuce, ideal 
for frames, especially in the north. Quite good for cloches also. 
Always insist on the Blackpool strain 

Gotte a Forcer, used principally in French Gardening, i.e. in 
frames over hot-beds. Iielights in no ventilation 
Loos Tennis Ball, a slow growing looser leaved type of lettuce, 
popular in the north. Is said to be immune from mildew. 

(b) Varieties for the unheated greenhouse in winter, the cold frame 
or the Continuous Cloche. May do well from spring sowings in 
the open. 
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May Queen, sometimes called May King Insist on a good strain 
Produces a large lettuc e with a good heart, loves air. 

Attractie. Ma\ hi. ILi best ( loclu or (laiiwi^k lettuie 
Victor, a medium green type ; hearts well. Can be got to turn in 
in April in the south and Mav in the noith. 

(c) Varieties for sowing m September, for cutting in November, 
or for sowing in October for standing the winter in the open 
Stanstead Park, very hardy, dark green haves, Urge stained 
reddish brown Very coarse 

White Maderia. Very siinilir to above A poor cater 
Imperial, produces a soliJ heart of a good size, hard\, probably 
the best of the clear gieen-leavcd t\p''s 

Arctic King, much recommended but really too small. Is of 
good qualitx ami ver\ hanly 

Winter Crop, the largest in this group bin pirticula ft's t > soil 
aind distnct. 

(d) Vaiieties that only siicctid vvlnn sown ip the autumn for 
standing out of doors in llu Ainh i uirl rutting in the soring 
Mcliattie’s Giant, a good old-fasliimiea type with large spreading 
puckered iea\es ani a looasli h»^.xrt I hough sery hardy is apt to 
be coarse 

Whitsuntide, similai to above 

Green Winter, leaves edged AMtli vcllow, dull and unbhstered 
Medium si/e and fair lla\our 

Lee*s Immense, corninouly kno>Mi as Hardy Hammersmith, 
a very large old -fashioned type, but coarse. 

{e) Varieties for sowing verv early in spring, for cutting m the 
spring, for cutting out of doors 

Botough Wonder, a :;ood kttuco with solid heart of a pleasant 
colour Stands drouglit well I^eaves pale giecn with a S-->liaped 
folding of the edges as th^'y get older 
Market Favourite. Sinul »i to the above. 

Trocadero, the original tipe of this gioup, but tends to have 
red margins to the leaves \ nu diiini laige well ‘>haptd heads 

(/) Varietu s for sowing in spi iiig oi summer but whit h are not hai dv. 
All the Year Round ; firm heart, well favoured, medium dark 
green puckoicd leaves Insist on a good strain 
Standwell. Has large dark greer lc<ives, c rumpled in character 
but a particularly good variety for drv soil, and dioiight years 
Continuity, an excellent lettuv^e for those who do not mmd the 
brownish or j>urply leav«*s >duces a good tender heart, stands 
the drought well 

Peltham King, shiny inid-greeii leaves htdid compact hearts. 
An excellent drought rcsistcr, popular with market growers. 

(g) Varieties with the crisp c irled leaves known as Iceberg Sown 
any time during the spring or summer 
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Webb’s Wonderful, perhaps the best of the group. Grows 
really large with waxy green foliage. 

Sutton’s Favourite. Compact, fairly large with yellowish green 
puckered foliage. 

(A) The Gathering Group, to be sown any time during the spring 
or summer. Should never be transplanted. 

American Gatherin^^, loose, crisp curled leaves which should be 
picked like spinach. 

Green Jade. Similar to the above but has a very striking bright 
green colour to the leaves. 

COS LETTUCES 

It IS not possible to divide cos lettuces up as easily as cabbage 
lettuces into various groups. There are however, four main types 
(a) the miniature, (b) the winter type, (c) the summer and {d) the 
semi-cos or Density group. 

{a) The Miniature. 

Little Gem, n.suallv sown in laniiary under cloches or in the 
greei' house, hardeutjd oil in Kebruury and planted out in March for 
bean mg m May. A delicious little baby cos. 

{b) Winter type. 

iliek’s Hardy Winter White, sown ir the autumn for hearting 
in the spring, rather spreading in habit and should be tied up with 
raffia or have a rubber ring put round it to get it to ht*art well. 

(c) Summer type. 

Lobjoit’s Green Cos. Mav be sown in the autumn under cloches 
or in tranies and with .some prot»‘rtion will then stand the winter. 
Best all-round variety. Dark green, self folding, large. 

Balloon. Its name suggests what it looks like when growing. 
Has big outer leaves that enclose the heart with balloon-like effect. 

(d) liensity <»roup. 

Winter Density, glossy dark green leaves, hardy, very delicious. 
Lovely firm, semi -cos hearts. 

Osmaston Gem, perhaps the best strain of this group. May be 
sovn ill spring as well as the autumn. Delicious yellow liearts, 
fiTiii <ind Iciulei S»mietir.U’s calk<l 1 lie Gem. 

MARROW 

The marrow is the vegetable crop that is often grown on the 
rubbish-heap and in any odd comer of the garden. It is not 
realised very often that it may be grown trailed up a fence, a 
shady one being most suitable for the purpose, and that it may 
be grown in its bush form in rows like any other vegetable. 

During wet years it will appreciate being grown on a mound, 
because its roots will be drier, but in dry years it likes growing 
on the flat. 
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In the northern and more smoky distncts it may be necessary 
to grow this vegetable m a cold frame 

Soil, Marrows can be grown on almost any vnl, providmg 
they are (u) ^^ell drained, and (/>) rich m organic material 

Preparation of Soil. If tins crop can follow one whirh has 
been liberall\ manured, then there is litlh* s[)ccial cultivation 
to be done ( rops that are oil tlie ground in Ma\ usualK 
leave the land in a e:ood condition for miirows 

Manuring. A'» mueh organic mat^rnl as passible should 
be incorporated into the sod where tiK rn irrcvws are t(> grow. 
Some giuldur-' make turrows o m, 1 h p end half fall these 
with wfll-deca\ed compost or nianuie Flu y tuad this 
down well and then replic* the soil, foinnnj: i ndgo over the 
compost or minnie In tiu- w \\ a errtain isn urit of liottom 
heat IS generated, and Hit plmts get aw iv quickly in 
consequence. 

In adduion a go»id fash manure or meat and bone meal 
should be forked in a fortm^iit be lore plaiiting at j o/s to the 
sq. yard. 

Seed-Sowing. It is possible to ^ow the seeils outside in a 
little pocket of specially ])repated soil wh(»rc the plants are to 
grow This IS espcc iall\ true of thi rubbisli neap, where little 
soil-jioc kf ts may Oe m ide it intervals In this case it is 
advisable to cover Uie^c pockets with a foui sided iloche, in 
order to help gtruiination and wi\e the s(*edliiigs some 
protection when they come hrough It is inadvisalne to sow 
the seed much before the first week in May. The plant'i 
raised m this way will be later in cropping than those laised 
under glass. 

Under Glass. It is usual to sow seeds in 3 m pots which 
are filled with a special com])ost ci isistm^, of equal parts of 
well-chcjppcd up loam or pc'od garden ^oil and old rotted 
inanuK Tlie pots should b« well crocked and filled up with 
the compost to within J in. of the top. One seed is then placed 
in each pot point downwards, and after watermg, the pots are 
placed in a greenhouse of a temperature of about 55 degrees F 
If a greenhouse i-, not available, the pots may be plunged in 
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soil over a hot-bed in a frame The cloche method in situ 
seems ideal. 

In the ordinary way plants raised are haidened off, the ones 
in the greenhouse being taken out mto frames, and the ones 
in frames bting given more and more air. In this \va\ they 
should be quite ready to be put out in the open ground dunng 
the third week of May ( Vgain, this emjihasis^ s 1 Ik advantage 
of the cloche intthod). 

In the frame and in the greenhouse too, the greatest care 
should be taken not to o\trwatci. 

Planting Out. Where niiinbt !>> of marrows are to be grown, 
the rows should be set out 4 ft apart, the plants being 3 ft. 
apart in the lows Bii'.h nianows are ])r( feiable for this system. 

When growing traiUis,” ihf sc may bi kept piin hed back, 
or they may be planted on the luljbish heap or any similar 
comer and allowed to ramble as llu} like. 

General Cultivation, those that are grown m the rows 
should be regularly hood, and, in order to consor\e moisture 
and to increase the crop, muk lungs mav be gi\en with grass 
mowings, rotted l(\i\es, 01 spint hopsiluring |nno Itis woith 
whik polhiiiling in mow l]ow< rs in the (arl\ pait ol the 
season (st( photo on page i ' )) 

Harvesting Marrows should be cut when tlu} are young 
and tender If the\ are they are not only more delicious, but 
the plants will jaoduce a heavier crop. It is said that regular 
cutting may treble the crop. 

Varieties 

Clucas*s Roller. \ long white trailing t\rpe, bearing a large 
smooth inariou with no 11 b or nok 

Long Green \ very piohhc t>pt of marrow Dark in colour 
and ideil for tl ( t ibk 

Bush-shaped careen. Bears medium-sized fruits bright green 
m colour < arU m the ^cason 

Bush- shaped White. Similar to the previous variety but the 
fruits are of a hcaiitiiui creamv-white colour 

Rotherside Orange Bears flattened globe-shaped fruits of a 
beautiful golden colour and of a delicate flavour. 

MUSHROOMS 

It will be impossible under this heading to conform to the 
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regular headings used for vegetables. The publishers have 
asked that mushrooms may be included, and it is for this 
reason that they appear. 

Selection of Place. Mushrooms aie being giown to-day 
in all kinds of places- -collars, greenhouses, frames, caves, and 
even out in the open. Gcm^iallv speaking, it is necessaiy^ to 
have a shod or some biick structure, and if this can be insulated, 
so that the ternjHTature ne\er falls below 50 degiees F. and 
d()(*s not rise above 70 degrees I'., all should be well. 

Some ma}" find it possible to build special outbuildings for 
the purpose, and to see tliat these are h(*ated by means of hot- 
water pipes. Li any case, di. nights should be exdudcd, and 
even cold buildings m<iy be planted from SeplembcT onwards. 
The beds thus " inipiegiinled usudllv riop well the following 
spring. 

There must be many a railway arch, disused tunnel, vault, 
or quarry that could be cun\erted (jiiite clu'apl}" into a mush- 
room shed. 

Those who intend to grow mushrooms in a glassliouse will 
need to give the neces<=arv shade. This may be done either 
by growing this edible fungus uiideineith the staging, and 
scnxjning this round with h<*s^ian. or, if tlie whole house is used, 
the glass should be whitenecl or p«unted with clay and oil. 
If necessary, th(' bed car* be littered with a b ins. depth of 
straw instead of shading, as is piartisrd in the open. 

In frames, similar rules hold good, and the dejjth of the 
frame should be about z ft. sunken frame keeps warmtT in 
winter and cooler in suiiunei. 

When mushrooms are grown outside, the manure i-s })laced 
in ridge beds z ft. 6 ins. wide at the base and only b ms. wide at 
the apex. Tlu'sc beds are generally 2 ft. 6 ins. high. 

Soil. It may seem extraordinary to write about soil in 
connection with mushroom cuhnre, but beginners must be 
warned ol the impc»rtance of tbe light soil foi casing. It is 
not that good cultivated soil is necessary, or that rich soil is 
required. As a matter of fact, this is unde.siiable. A fnable 
sandy loam is perhaps ideal, but this should be obtained about 
1 ft. below the surface of the soil. If such sod can be stacked 
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for some time before using, it may be sprinkled with hydrated 
lime during the stacking process : 20 lbs. of hydrated lime is 
generally used to each cubic yard of soil. 

Manure. At the present time it is difficult to expect very 
hea\"y crops of mushro uns unless horse manure is used. 
Fresh horse manure is ntcessary, and this is all the more 
valuable when wheat or oat straw has been used for bedding. 
Old manure, or manure mixed with w'ood -shavings, peat, or 
ScLW(lu>.t, is not suitable. If possible, tlu' manure should be 
from horses that ha\e been corn fed. The horses should not 
have been under veterinary treatment, nor should the stables 
have been washed down with disinfectant. 

When the manure ai rives it must be “ made.’* This usually 
has to be done under cover, es})ecially dunng the autumn and 
winter, for if the manure b(*comes 5 »odtlen it is practically 
iisele'>‘>. The manure is then shaken forktul by forkful, and 
an\ lefuse found should be withdrawn or any large lumps 
that app<Mi should also be broken, and it should be stacked 
into a neat pile. 

If the straw has the apjx'arance of not being saturated with 
urine and being rather diy, it should be sprinkled with water 
so a.s to damp it. In four days to one week's time the heap 
may be turned, and this is usually done by making the outside 
of the heap the in'^ule and the inside of the heap the outside. 
The stiaw is shaken out with a fork as before. Subsequent 
turnings are done at intervals of three or foui days, and a good 
rule is that another turnmg should be given after the heap 
starts to sink appreciabh. 

After three or four “ turnings " the manure should come 
into the light condition. It is then nut brown in colour, free 
from any unpleasant odour, and when a quantity is squeezed 
in the hand it should not exude moisture, but just feel damp. 
Another test is to take a proportion of the strawy material 
into both hands, and then to give a slight twist. If the straw 
snaps easily, without any effort, then the compost should be 
ready. This condition naturally takes place owing to the 
fermentation of the manure during the various turnings and 
stackings. 
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Beginners always wish to be given instructions about 
definite time, number of days, and so on. This is impossible 
in the case of composting manure for mushroom growing, and 
if the heap of manure smells of ammonia it should be turned 
again and again until the odour has disappeared. Then, when 
it is sweet-smelling and uniformly brown in colour, the tests 
suggested may be carried out and the manure will be ready 
to use. 

The Beds. The beds can be made in various ways. It is 
possible to place them flat on shelves, flat or in ridge form, 
either double or single, on the ground. 

The Flat Bed. This is usually about 8 ins. deep belief e Ihe 
casing soil is put into position. Winter beds miy be as deep 
as 12 inches. The manure is laid into position forj^ful b^’' forkful 
and is trodden down finnly. It ib when it is fully trodden down 
that the 8 ins. depth is required ; generally speaking, 14 ins. 
of loose manure will tread down to 8 ins. of compacted manure. 
If, during this trcathiif; dow^u, ludlow places appt^r, these 
should be filled up wntli a little coinjxist and trodden down 
firmly 

The Ridge Bed. A lidge bed ma} be prepared in the 
same way, though it is rather more diflicult to do, as it is 
triangular in section. It should be 2 ft, 6 ins. along the base, 
2 ft. 6 ins. high, and c across the top, as already dcsv tibcd. 
Smaller ridge bc<is are made indoois. One ton of fu-h manure 
will make enough compost for 2^ yils. length of suth a lidge 
bed. The manure is spread e oiil> over the length required 
and well trodden down. A furtlier ld\'T is th(ui added aad 
trodden down in iLe same way. If towlmg has been well 
done, the bed sliould I'e ab<nu z ft. (> in- high, with a cerlniii 
proportion of matenai hanging dowm the sides This material 
may be taken oft with a fork and placeo on to the top of the 
bed, and this should bring the '^ht up to 3 ft. or so. Then 
a good deal of bt'ating has to be done with the back of the spade, 
and the apex is thus rounded off and firmed. Such a ridge 
bed is usually made for growing mushrooms in the open. 

II ridge beds are used indoor^, they may be 22 ins. wide, 17 
ins. high, and have a somewhat flat top 9 ins. wide at the apex. 
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The method of construction is similar to that already described. 

Inserting the Spawn. Outside it is necessary to cover the 
beds with straw to prevent evaporation, especially if the 
compost is on the dry side. This is rarely necessary indoors. 
If beds tend to sweat t<^o much, the ventilators and doors 
may be opened to create a good draught, though opening 
ventilators in a cold house in winter makes them sweat still 
more owing to condensation. If, on the other hand, the beds 
tend to dry out, tliey may be syringed with w^ater a day or so 
before spawning is carried out. 

After the bods are made, a soil thermometer should be used 
to test the temperature. This should lise to round about ijo 
degrees in the ridge bed and up to, say, no <legrees in the flat 
bed. If heating does not take place, something is radically 
wrong. 

Once the bed has reached this temperature, in two days it 
should commence to fall, and the spawn may be inserted at 
round about 70 degrees F. In excejitional cases, when the 
temperature falls quickly, it may be necessary to spawn at 
80 degrees F. 

Pure culture or steiilised spa\vn should be used, as this on 
the whole gives more regular results than the old-fashioned 
brick spawn. Small pieces are broken off the size of a walnut 
and inserted 10 ins. square all over the bed. A hole is made 
in. deep and the spawn pushed into ]>osition. The compost 
is then put back and pressed down tightly, and in this way the 
spawn wiU be buried i in. deep. If the compost is presserl 
tightly round, the mushroom mycelium (or “ roots ") when it 
growb will come directly into contact with it. 

Five days later the bed should be examined, and the little 
white threads of mycelium should be found spreading in the 
compost. If this occurs, then tliti ]>ed may be cased from ten 
days to three weeks after the spawning day. On the whole, 
it is better to case a little late than too earl}'. 

Soiling. The type of casing soil has already been discussed, 
and if it is possible to obtain this frfim a grass field, and to dig 
out the 12 in. of soil below' the turf, it will be found most 
suitable. It should be free from organic mattei. The prepar- 
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ation of this soil has already been described. Growers who 
use the same soil again and again have to sterilise it by 
steaming. 

The casing soil is usually damped sliglitly, so that it is 
moist and will bind over the ridge beds. It should not, 
however, be wet, otherwise it will stick on to the back of the 
shovel in an uncomfortable manner when the soil is put into 
position. 

It is more difficult to case a ridge bed than a flat bed, but in 
either case the casing soil should be approximately li in. deep, 
though for ridge lieds the depth is usually decreased towards 
the apex. It is usually comparatively easy to rase the I itt'-m 
of a ridge bed, but it is the top half that takes some getting 
into position. Beginners, therefore, wiU find it better to case 
the bott<im of th(^ bed for a good length first of all, and after 
this practice to try placing the top soil into position. 

General Cultivation. Indoors, the structure may be 
kept at a temperature of round <d)out bo degrees F., and if all 
IS well the first inusliioom may appear five weeks from the 
date of spawming. In many < ases mushrooms are not seen 
until eight weeks after this date, but when no mushrooms 
appear at ten weeks something is wrong. 

It is after the mu^hiooms have appeared that the temper- 
ature should be kept it ^,5 -bo degree s F. Watering may be 
given, but only as a damping here and there to 'insure that the 
casing soil is uniformly moist. It is easy to see the dry areas 
if an electric torch is shown 01. to the beds. Of course, some 
mushroom sheds irc well fitted with electric light. 

It is better on the whole to be in under-waterer than an 
over-wateiei , for it is only the rasing soil that should be 
damped and not the manure below. Much may be done to 
keep the beds moist by just syringing vi^h a very fine rose the 
walls, the paths, and the air. 

Draughts should be avoided, u.iid, as a matter of fact, "'erv’ 
little ventilation is needed in the average mushroom shed. 
The temperature of the house should not exceed 65 degrees h . , 
an equable temperature is desirable. 

Growing in Lawns and Pastures. It is possible to grow 
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mushrooms in grass outside, though this method can never be 
guaranteed to give successful results. The method adopted 
is to remove a small portion of turf to a depth of 2 ins. and then 
to dig out the soil below to a further depth of 8 or 9 inches. This 
hole is then filled with similar compost as advised for mush- 
rooms inside, except that tnis is generally mixed with an equal 
quantity of subsoil such as is used for the casing. The hole 
is then filled with this material to within i in. of the top and 
a piece of spawn the size of a walnut is then pushed down i in. 
deep. After pressing the compost again into position, the 
grass may be replaced and the whole surface levelled by 
beating it with a spade. 

This spawning should be carried out all over the pasture or 
lawn c}lo^en at distances of 18 ins. apart. A period of dr}' 
weather at any time from May to July is chosen for the 
jianting. A very luiny summer will probably kill the spawn. 

Tlie grass concerned should never be manured with basic 
slag, but agiicultural salt is often found of benefit if used at 
tiie r.ite of 2 or 3 ozs. to the sq. yd. just before cropping time. 

Harvesting. The mushrooms should be pulled out of the 
bed and not cut. The method is to take hoUl of the mush- 
room, give a slight twist, and remove it. If a proportion of 
the stalk is left behind at any time, it should be dug out and 
burnt. After this a little of the rasing soil should be placed 
into position and smoothed dowm. Beginners imagine that 
by pulling the mushrooms the " roots,” as they call them, are 
disturbed. 11 is better to take a little m^'c elium up than to 
leave a dead stalk behind, to l>ecome a breeding place for 
pest& and diseases. The ends of the stalks should never be 
left in the house, but should either be burnt or be sterilised 
with formiddehyde. 

The crop may last from two to four montlis, the longer 
crop taking place in the winter and the shorter crop in the 
summer. Some growers believe that they can prolong the 
cropping of the beds by watering with a solution of common 
salt. A small tablespoonful is placed into a 2-gallon can of 
water for this purpose. 

A sq. ft. of bed should give i lb. of mushrooms, and successful 
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growers may get 3 lbs. It is useless to leave a bed in position 
once it has ceased cropping, however, and it may be removed 
and used for manuring the soil. 

A ton of horse manure as it comes from the stables should, 
when composted, make 40 sq ft. of flat bed 9 ms. deep. 

Diseases and Pests. Mushroom growing is not so free 
from troubles as people imagine. Tlu-re are fungus competi- 
tors, fungus diseases, insect and allied iH'sts, and these may 
all of tliem cause extensive damage (see Cliapters XTT and 
Xlil). 


ONION 

The onion has been used as food probabl\ tar longer tlian 
any other vegetable. Two hundred years before the buth of 
Christ it was written al^out, and it is known that the Pharaohs 
had it on their tables. 

There is a constant demand for onions, and hundreds of 
tons were imported annually fiom abroad It is probable 
tliat the main reason why it is not ouKivated uioie is because 
few' people know how to keep down the ravages of the onion fly. 

Soil. On the whole, onions seem to i>rcfer a sandy, rich 
loam and one which can be deeply cultivated Onions, 
however, will grow in heavy clay soils providing these can be 
" opentd up " by adu iig hand, burnt sod, or ^jiinilar material. 

Preparation of Soil. It is the ])repaiation of the soil 
that is perhaps more importar^ than the soil itself, for m<\st 
sods ma\ be impiovcd. Som ' growers try and obtain clay 
for their sandy soils, wdule others with lieavier textured soils 
dig in saud. Having added the nc^essarv " ingredients,'* the 
soil should be dug over deeply so as to make it fine and loose 
throughout, and this should be done several v'ceks before the 
seed is sown. For the spring sowings autumn cultivation is 
advised, but for tlie autumn s '.’ngs 11 will piobably be only 
possible to do the cultivation a week 01 so beforehand. 

Tlie soO should be well drained and yet contain sufficient 
organic matenal to retain moisture. Onions are often grown 
on the same soil year after yrai. 

Tt is usual to firm the surface of the sod before sowing the 
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OWOHS 

Skowtnj kow titA hops Are. honhovtr to kelp ripenit^ 
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seed, and this can either be done by a light rolling or by 
treading This firming should never be done wlien the soil 
IS pasty, but may be earned out (iiie( tly the wtather impioves 

Manuring. When trenching the ground to, say, a depth 
of I foot, 5 cwts of rotted farmyard manure or compost to the 
sq. pole may be incoipoiaUd deeply It is a good rule to 
remember that onions do not like manure uithin h ms of the 
soil suiface 

For one reason or aiiotlur, m in\ gardtiurs hiv‘ an idea 
that onions want lan:e quantities ('f uink iiianuie, but if over- 
doses are used then tlie bulbs tail to nptn < isil> and ai cases 
often appeal 

[111 addition, those who like artiiinals nia} us( i o/ sulpiiite 
of potash and 2 ozs of siiperj»hos])h ite per sq yard] 

PoulLiv nuinuK or h^h miPini '•liould he iis( d as a top 
dressing, at 3 ozs to the }c»id a witk or •‘O b( f )u planting 
Wood ashes ma> be iistd also if tluv ire available at the late 
of \ lb to the s(| \ ard 

Soot IS ver> populi»" in some distncts, and tin* may be 
applied with the wood ishis, d desired at I lb to the sq 
yard 

During the gi owing season, Chilean pot^ash nitrate may 
be 11 '.ed as a tonic if mctssirt from tiiiK to time ai J oz per 
yard run, so as to h > 1] e plants along 

Onions, Spring Sown 

Seed Sowing. The '>piii sown onion is one that is 
haivested m the aatuinn and should lu/ th» rcfoie be calltd 
as It sometimes is, the sj>riiig onion 

When the soil is in the right condition that is, the top 
mch or so should be plrnost dr\ — the soil may be ronsolniated 
and the little dulls pic pan d It is j > sible in the south to 
do this during the month of Ma’ch, and in the noith \cry often 
sowing may be ckla\cd until A] j»' It is inUrt^sting to know 
that in the south-west the authoi has seen onions sown in 
Janutiry. 

The seed should be sown in rows 1 ft. apart and the drills 
should be very shalL w 1 o cover these chills up it should only 
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be necessary to do a very light raking, and finally a treading 
along the rows to firm the soil and so ensure its contact with 
the seed. Again this firming should not be done if the soil 
is inclined to be sticky. 

General Cultivation. Directly the seeds have germinated 
and the crop is \dsible, hoeing should commence, and it should 
be remembered with onions that hoeing should tend to be 
away from the rows and not up with them. A few weeks 
later it should be possible to thin, and an attempt should be 
made to leave lit tie groups 2 ins. 013 ins. apart, according to the 
variety. TIk^ intermediate groups will be thinned tint a few 
weeks later, and the onions thus ])ulled should supply inat(‘rial 
for salad. Finally the little groups will be thinned dow'ii to 
one ]jlaiit, which should j^roduco a good bulb. 

When an onion is growing j)rop(‘ily, it .-^liould, as it were, 
sit on the surface of the seal, and thus receive the benefit of the 
rays of the sun. Tf the eaitli is drawm up to onion bulbs, 
they tend to elongate and look like leeks ! 

It is during this thinning process that the onion fly has an 
opportunit}' of laying eggs, and so starting th(* rnaegots on 
their career. To prevent this, wlii/zed naphthalene should 
be spnnkled regularly along the row^s, as this acts as a preven- 
tive (see j). 245). 

On light land and during a hot dry summer it may be 
necessary to water, giving a good soaking wiien necessary. 
This watering should be discontinued about the middle of 
August, so as to allow the bulbs to ripen off. 

Harvesting. The bulbs should ripen naturally, but to 
help them the tops are usually bent over at the neck. After 
this, the necks will commence to shrink, and 10-14 later, 
the onions may be lifted out of the soil and left on the surface 
of the ground to dry off. This drying-off process may be 
continued by taking the bulbs, shaking any earth off that may 
cling to the roots, and laying them on a gravel or cinder path 
in the sun. 

If 3 rows of onions are layed in position under continuous 
cloches — perfect ripening results in the open. 

After this the onions may be stored in a cool, dry, airy 
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place. It is possible to hang them up in ropes under the 
shelter of the eaves of a building, or on the walls of a potting 
or tool shed. The main thing is not to allow them to get 
damp, as otherwise they tend to start into growth again. 

Onions, Exhibition 

Many people like to grow very large onions, not only for 
exhibition, but because they are delicious when cooked. 

The preparation of the soil must be carried out even more 
carefully than for the spring sown onion, and on heavy, sticky 
soil the surface may be forked up rough in the autumn and 
the real trenching left until February or early March. The hual 
working down of the surface of the soil need not take place 
until early in April, and when the soil is in the rn^ht condition — 
i.e. not too wet. The scf'd (and sptrial varidies should be grown 
for the purpose) should be sowm during first week in Jem nary 
in boxes undc'i glass ; the compost should consist of 2 parts of 
good soil, I pait of silvei sand and i piirt of horticultural peat. 
To each large bucketful of tins mixture should be added i J oz. 
of superpliosph<ite and | oz of giouiul ( halk. 

Shallow seed-boxes may be used providing they make 
ample drainage, and crocks should be j)lared m the bottom. 
The soil should then be put in and finned well, the boxes 
being filled to withiii i iii. of top Jt is soin< time's cem- 
venient then to give the curiae e of the soil a iiglit dn rating of 
h^'drated lime. The black may then be placed ^ in. 

square on the suifa^e of the S( u, and the pie-Nence of the lime 
makes this careful seed-sowing easier to do. Tliese sa ds 
should then be pushed just under the surface of the soil and 
a very small amount of compost silted over. A good watering 
should then be given with some temd water through a fine 
rose, and the boxes should be placeu ^n a greenhouse at a 
temperature of bo degrees F a "1 '^'oveied with a sheet of glass 
and brow^n paper. 

Directly the seedlings are through, the boxes should be 
placed on a shelf so as to be near the glass, and the seedlings 
may grow there until they are 1 in. long. Further boxes are 
then prepared, using another compost, consisting of i 
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Potting Compost 

7 parts by bulk good soil (sterilised) 

3 „ „ „ horticultural peat 

2 „ „ „ coarse sand 

adding J lb. John Innes base* and | oz. ground chalk per 
bushel. 

The preparation of the boxes is done in the same way as 
for seed sowing— and the j’oung plants should be pricked out 
2 ins. apart. Another method is to sow the seeds in boxes at 
stations z ins, apart. It is possible to prick out each onion 
plant separately into a 3 in. pot ; these are convenient when 
planting lime comes. 

The boxes are put back on the shelves and are watered 
regularly, light syringings being given from time to time also. 
Alxjut the third week in March the plants should be so well 
giown that they can be transfeired to a cold frame. Here 
they can be hardened off, more and more air being given until 
the lights can be removed altogether 

Planting Out, About the middle of April, on a showery 
day, the plants may be put out into their permanent position. 
They should be removed from the boxes and pots with care, so 
as to disturb the roots as little as possible. Should the soil 
be sticky, a board is ciftcn placed across the bed foi tiic gardener 
to walk on. The rows may be 15 ins. apart and the plants 9 ins. 
apart in the rows. Firm planting is advisable. 

When the tops have a tendency to fall o\’er after planting, 
a little bamboo stake may be put at tlie side and the tops tied 
up to this. The foliage may be damped foi the first four or 
five daj’s twice a day, and this will help them to bect)me 
properly established. It may be necessary to water also 
shoulfl the weather be dry. 

General Cultivation. The rows between the jdants should 
be hoed continually and a dressing of organic material such as 
finely divided peat, old mushroom beds, meat and bone meal, 
added to the surface of the ground from time to time. 

•John Innes base consists of : — 2 parts hoof and horn (J in. grist), 
2 parts superphosphate ot lime and i part sulphate of potash. 
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If artificials are given, they should be applied sparingly, as 
overdoses may encourage mildew, or cause the bulbs to split. 

Harvesting. This should be done in the same »vdy as for 
spring-sown onions, though those who are going in for show 
bulbs often help the bulbs to ripen off by taking them in under 
glass. 

Onions, Autumn Sown 

It is possible to sow onions in the autumn tutlier to produce 
salad onions in the sfiring or to produce fair-sized bulbs the 
following summer. Ditfc^ient vaiieties are chosen for these 
two purposes. 

Seed-Sowing. The seed is sown eitliei the latter part ot 
July or during the middle of August, depending on the situation 
of the garden, the fuither north the earlier tlie'«^owing The 
rows may be 9 ins. apart for the salad onions and 12 iiN. apart 
for the onions that are to bulb. 

The sowing of sudi onions usually follows the harvesting 
of a well-manured crop, and it is only iuccs‘'ar> to rake the 
ground finely, draw out the dnlls, and then sow tliinly. 

General Cultivation, Hoeing is carried out and continued 
until the winter inakc*s this inipossible, and then in the spring 
regular cultivations may coniinence again. In tne case of 
the salad onions no ini.hig is done, aS the plants are pulled 
out as required. The \dneties that are to bulb are fatten 
thinned, and the thinnings are transplanted in th*- spnng 12 
ins. between the rows and 6 tt 0 ins. b'^tween the plants. 

Many people prefer autumn-sown on'»>ns, as ilvy are not 
attacked in the same way by the onion fly, .md, further, in 
the north, wdieie the spiing-sown onion does not get the chance 
of ripening off properly the autumn sown varieties prove 
advantageous. 

For Onion Sets (see page 

Onions, Pickling 

Soil. Poor soil is suited for the sowing of this type of onion, 
and little preparation of the soil is necessary. 

Seed-Sowing. Hie seed is usually broadcast over the 
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surface of the soil and this is hghtly raked m. This should 
be done in April , the crop is not thinned, and, providing the 
weeds are kept down, excellent httle pickhng bulbs will be 
formed. 

When the seeds are soun shallowly the bulbs are round, 
but those who prefer long 'r oval-shaped bulbs should sow 
the seed i in. deep. 

Varietie<» 

It I'l impoitant to know wtiuh (mions t<j s at whu ti time'> of the 
\edT and also to rt ili « that s «no k ep better than otl » r*> while there 
arc those that arc n» ♦ 1 1 s tor salad ore act Ilent ffir pi k1*ij I niortu 

nately it is onl^ ctrtun tvpes of oni )Ij>» wliu li k tllv ronen true 
from seed those with ri 1 \eIlowoi brov\n ■►km tv instanct can be 
relied on but the varittits with straw colouicd skin> vary m shape 
tn ineiulousl / and in a rou you can hwe tl it bulb'> globe shaped 
bulbs round bull) oval buib-. and so on Ihtic is a lot to be said 
for lirge bulbing strung but the (luc^*!! n )f largent >s /s in iinlv one 
of manuring and cultiv ition lathcr tliari vanely rxccpl for exhibi- 
tion the hu.,c oiij n is U be d< f itcntcd ii»d weight for weight in a 
row you gc* a he i\ K r viel 1 of 111 Kriblv i/cd bulbs thin huge ont s 
I earn to cla*- ifv onions rai ^ 1 Irom seed into > gioups is juggested 
below 

1 Autumn sowcis for bulbing This (»roup produces bulbs which 
do in>t keep well but a supply of c irlicr bulb> m the m ison is 
assured Sow in August or September for harvesting the following 
I line and do not attc inpt to keep them after C hri->tm is 

f;iant Rocca, a llatti:»h-oval type of mild riavour stout stilhsh 
light grec n leaves 

(Uant Zittau, similar to above Bulbs seim flat shape 
White Tripoli, a mild ielicious onion but not a good keeper 
Golden C^lobc Tripoli, similir to above but golden and of 
dobular sh ipe Ihe inner skin is gn t n 

Red Irlpoli, sometimes called Red Itilian has a red outer skin 
and a white skin inside tino^ed with red at the margin 

2 Autumn S(>wing for pulling as a spring or salad onion 

White Lisbon, the favounte silver skin variety for pulling green 
for saldds bomewhat subject to disease 

New Queen, a good siKd type often grown where >\hite Lisbon 
IS not popular 

White PortujJal, really one of the white Spanish type but often 
used as a salad onion 

3 The oval onion seldom seen in this country except at Shows, 
but comes very true from sc*ed 

Trebons, pear-shaped, coppery coloured leaves dark green and 
numerous Not a good keeper 
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Coconut Its name suggests its shape Has a strawy brown 
outer skin and white fltsh Keeps well 

4 Spanish or Portugal onion Normally sown in the spring out 
of doors for harvesting m late autumn Must not be confused 
with the onions thit used to come in irom abroad and are sold 
under the name of bpanibh onions 

Round Spanish, really i sub group name which covers a number 
of varieties the best known of winch au 

James* Keepmf^, a strong da\ourfd variety which keeps well 
throughout the winter 

Deptford, one of the oldest varieties whu h has flattish bulbs wnth 
a reddish brown skin 

Australian Brown, an excellent kteptr In the south maybe 
sown in the autumn 

Brown Portug »1 or Straw Coloured Spanish Seldom se# n 
in thi«i countrv but thi tu st popular variety in France Has a flat 
bulb with a thick coj pensh skin Keeps wdl and matures tarly 
White Spanish, ap^iin aiiotlu i t'vpe rather than a vnanety Sold 
today under diflcrin niiiKo 

Improved Readin^^, straw coloured skin large bulbs, mild 
flavoui juiey soliu white flesh 

AI. Similar to above but il an\+hing sll^Thtlv smaller 
Nuneham Paik« another similar type which is difficult to dis 
tinguiih Irom Reading 

5 The Dutch Onion some times called the Flanclcrs Onion includes 
all the best Exliit ition v in< ti s known and is prcbibly the most 
pcpulir )up ot onions grown in the country J he 1 xhibition 
type s hive their seeds sown in January set pigt 155 but normally 
the varieties are sown in the spring for hai vesting in the autumn 
Crosslink’s Selected, probibly the laigest strain of this group 
known treneially tops the Inals ot large varieties of onions Is 
used the winners at most Shows 1 he seed, how ever, u not easy 
to obtain 

The Premier Another Exhibitor s varietv of p il< straw colour 
Gn ws to immenje size 

Selected Ailsa Craig produces I irge bulbs which should be oblong 
in shape tapering to the neek Some strains however arc flatter 
Bedfordshire Champion, one of the most popular varieties for 
sowing in the spring Keeps well 1 lesh while and mild Skin 
strawry brown 

Danvers Yellow came into this country J innp the war Does 
best when sown under glass and transplanted Should be globular 
with a yellow skin 

Reliance May be a hybrid but fits m here best Will keep till 
May Crops heavily with hard bulbs, mild m flavour Is conical 
in shape with slightly rounded base I est sown in the autumn 
Unwins probably have the best strain. 

N B — For Omon Sets (see p 196) 
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PARSNIP 

The parsnip is one of the easiest of all vegetables to grow, 
and one that is perhaps the least popular. Perliaps the 
reason of its unpopularity is that it is seldom cooked properly, 
but when baked in beef diipping, or fried after it has been 
parboiled, it is particularly delicious. Even when boiled 
proi'Cily, so that it is like “ a mass of marrow,'* and covered 
with a white sauce it takes some beating. 

Soil. The parsnip will grow in any soil providing it is not 
too stony. Those who have difficulty in getting long, straight 
loots may bore holes j It. deep and 3 ins in duinieter at the top. 
Th«‘se holes are tilled up with friable sifted soil and three seeds 
are sown on 1 he top. \Vhen the seedlings grow they are thinned 
out so as to leav’e one in position, anil the result is that a very 
large, straight, clean root results. 

Preparation of Soil. The soil is dug dee}>ly, so os to get 
it into a good fiiable condition. If it is possible to trench the 
ground in the autumn or to ridge it, so that the land can be 
left nmgh for the winter w^eather to act on, so much the better. 
In this way it is easy to fork or rake the ground clown In 
February or March ready for sowing the seed. 

Manuring, l^irsnijis should b* gicnvn on land that was 
manured well the previous 3’ear, .ind, should the land be 
thought to be poor, fertilisers may be added as described for 
carrots (see p. iiS). 

Seed-Sowing. The seeds aie sown in the south at the end 
of February and in the north about the third week in March, 
providing the land is in the right condition. 

Parsnip seeds do not germinate as well as many others, and 
so the seed should be sown somewhat thickly. The rows 
should I »e 18 ins. apart and r or 2 ins. deep, depending on the 
hea\ mess of the soil. The lighter the soil the deeper can the 
chills be. 

Thinning. When the seedlings are an inch or so high, 
they may be thinned out to 8 ins. apart. Some gardeners who 
want to get their roots to exhibition size should thin their 
plants to 6 ins. and finally to i ft. apart later on. 






This IS how you stop the growth of a marrow or cucumber, 
by }ust pinching out the growing point 



Tomato plants can be raised under Continuous Cloches Here are the seeda sown in little 
drills and some in pots The cloches are then put in position and the ends sealed 
C ucumber plants, sweet com and marrow^ can be raised in a similar manner 
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General Cultivation. There is little else that can be 
done except to hoe continually to keep down weeds and to 
provide a dust mulch. 

Harvesting. Parsnips are not damaged by frost ; in fact, 
they arc improved in flavour after they have been " touched.*' 
If there is any danger of the soil being frozen hard, so as to 
prevent the roots from being dug out when required, then a 
certain number of them may be lifted and stored m soil m a 
shed or clamp. Other than this, parsnips may be left in the 
ground until required, and under ordinary conditions a little 
litter pl.iced over the rows will prevent the soil from being 
frozen hard. 

When the land is required the following February, any 
roots that remain may be lifted and stoied in earth or sand. 


Varieties 

Improved Hollow Crown. x\n txtellent variety in the south- 
east Produces a heavy ciop of lonj?, well-shaped roots 
Tender and True. Not one ol tlu' Ur jest parsnips, but la said to 
have d cb'arer and smoothtr skin than other varieties Given good 
conditions, it is certainly perfect in form 

The Student. A large variety of good c()l>iir. Suitable tor the 
north, where late sowings have to be indcle 

PEAS 

Peas are one of the most jxipular vegetables in the garden, 
though one in whicli tlie supply is so olten shoitlived, for many 
people fail to realibC the necessity of regular sowings to keep 
up the supply. For this reason detailed suggestions are given 
m this chapter in the hope that those who care for this vege- 
table will be able to keep picking them from July to the end 
of September. 

Like beans, they have nodules on their roots containing 
bacteria which live in harmony with the plant. These extract 
nitrogen from the air, and, when the roots are left in the 
ground after the plants are cleared, much nitrogenous plant 
food is added to the soil. 

Soil. It is possible to grow peas on most soils, though they 
seem to prefer a rich, deep, friable loam. If this is naturally 

F 
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calcareous, so much the better. Other soils can be limed so 
as to counteract any acidity present. 

The early peas will grow well in a light sandy soil, but the 
varieties that come later will appreciate a soil which retains 
moisture, thus a strong loam or a well-cultivated clay is 
admirable. 

Manuring. Peas are not in the ground long before they 
grow and start to crop, and so the period in which rhey have 
the opportunity for collecting plant food is somewhat brief. 
For this reason phiiit foods should be applied sufficiently early, 
so that they are in such a form that the roots can collect and 
absorb them ra])id]y. 

Much farmyard manure, or well-prepared compost should 
be used wiien hjstard trenching the ground, and this should 
be placed below the top 8 or 9 ins. of soil. This is quite easy 
to do while the bastard trenching is being carried out. It is 
better not to h.we such manure in the top 5 or 6 ins., because 
in such cases the root system tends to he shallow instead of 
spreading out and s(‘eking the food below. Sulge peal can 
b(' worked into the top j oi 3 inches in the case of sandy soils 
and sJionId bt‘ d.'niped hrst. 

Tin’s [ueparation of soil may be done in the autumn, so that 
the land may br lelt lough ; it wdll then be found that the soil 
is easy to fork down to a fine tilth in the ‘spring. 

[Ill addition to the dung 01 c'<»mpost, tho^e who like aitificials 
may use 3 ozs. superphosphate and i oz. sulphate of potash 
})er sq. yd., and, diiectly the plants are through, ^ oz. Chilean 
potash nitrate may be applied per yard run to help to give the 
plants a start. 

It slioLild be tlesiied however to increase the organic content 
and so fish manure or meat and bone meal should be applied 
at 4 ozs. ])er s(]. yd. Potash should be given in addition in the 
form of wood ashes at 5 ozs. to the sq. yd. 

Preparation of Soil. Much has been said already about 
the preparation of the soil in the paragraphs dealing with 
manuring and with the soil itself. 

The bastard trenching in the autumn, the addition of a good 
layer of dung or com]x)st in the bottom of the trench, the 
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forking down in the spring — all of these operations are impor- 
tant, It is necessary to try to get the soil into the condition 
that peas require, and has already been described as deep, 
rich, and triable. 

When the actual time of sowing comes, drills may be drawn 
out with a draw hoe 5 ins. wide and 3 ins. de(‘p. 

Seed-Sowing. In these flat dulls 5 to 6 ins. v\ide and 3 ins. 
deep the seed slu>uld be sown as evenly spaced as jios^'ible. 
If the seeds can be 2 ins. apart each way, the plants have a 
chance of growing propeily. The later varieties can even do 
with 3 Ills, distances. Many people sow peas thicker than this 
in the hope of getting heavier crops. It is seldom, if ever, 
that thick sowing gives better results than spaci'd sowing. 
It is useless to argue that large numbers of peas are taken by 
birds and mice, for the good gardener will give the necessary 
protection from both these thie\es. The seed should be 
soak(*d in a mixture of paraffin and red lead for a couple of 
hours. When making up this liquid, it should be of about 
the consistency of cream. The rows may be protected w’hen 
the plants are just coming through by using home-made or 
bought pen guards. 

The row^s ot peas may be spaced at distances one from 
another according to the height of the vaiiety sown, hor 
instance, a 3 ft. variety will need 18 ins. on either side of it, 
while a 4 ft. variety should have 2 ft. 

There are four main times for sowing, and these may be 
described as : (a) the eailicst crop ysown under glass) ; {h) the 
early crop (autumn sowm) ; (c) the main ciop , and \d) the 
autumn crop. 

The Earliest Crop 

The seed of early and dw'arf varieties mri\- be sown in boxes 
or pots undei glass late in January or early in February. 
The soil used should be rich in humus, and if it is mainly 
composed of good fibrous loam, so much the better. If in 
boxes, the seed should be spaced 2 ins. apart, and if in pots, 
6 ins. pots are usually used, 6 seeds being spaced arouncl the 
edge of the pot. 
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After seed-sowing, the boxes or pots may be placed in a 
frame, and the frame can be closed until the seeds are through. 
After this, as much ventilation should be given as possible, 
so that a short, sturdy plant may be grown. 

The plants thus raised may be planted out in March or early 
in April in a warm border. Directly after planting, little 
twiggy sticks should be pul along the rows to keep the growth 
upright. 

Those who have no greenhouse or frames may grow the 
rows under continuous cloches, sowing the seed in situ but 
covering the ground with cloches 14 days before to warm it. 

The Early Crop, Autumn Sown 

In the south, and in the very sheltered parts of the north, 
it is possible most years to make a sowing of one of the round 
seeded varieties during the winter months. It depiuids on 
the district as to which is the best time, and the author has 
been successful from sowings made both in November and 
December. 

The soil where the seed is to be sown should be on the dry 
side. For this nason it is a good plan to draw the drill out 
in the morning on a warm day, so as to let it dry out, and then 
to carr\' out the seevl-sowing in the afternoon. 

Such .sowings should be protected in some wa\’ from the 
cutting winter wands. It is usual, therefore, to erect little 
screens for the purpose and to stick the row's early. Some 
years it is necessaiy to place straw along the row's before and 
during a frosty period. 

Another sowing maj^ be made at the beginning of February, 
though in the north it is usual to wait until the end of March. 
Again, the varieties chosen should be round-seeded ones, and 
for dwarf varieties the rows need only be 18 ins, apart. 

All these sowings can be guaranteed when madt‘ under 
continuous cloches for these give the ideal protection in winter. 

The Main Crop 

From the beginning of April onwards, peas may be sown 
at regular intervals. Most gardeners make a rule to make 
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another sowing as soon as the List one is showing above ground. 
This is not, of course, possible in small gardens The wnnkled- 
seeded varieties, being more tender than the round seeded 
ones, may be sown somewhat thicker in the rows The rows 
should, however, be at the correct distance apart, as there is 
no advantage in crowding them together. 

The Autumn Crop 

The earliest varieties may be sown again late in June or the 
beginning of July, so as to get good pickings in tin month of 
September It is usually possible to make these sowings on 
land from which the potatoes or early cauLflowers ha\e been 
harvest* d When drawing the drills out at this tune of the 
year, they should be given a good flooding, as ihoy are likely 
to be dr\ This wall give the seeds an opportunity of germin- 
ating (lUK kly, and will help to give the young plants a good 
start 

General Cultivation. Tiom the time th it the peas first 
come thiough, hoeing should be earned out regularly on either 
side of the rows In the lows themselves hand weeding may 
have to be done m the early stages In addition to the regular 
hoeings it may be necessary to water in dry } ears, as moisture 
is essential to the roots Following floodings, mulches may 
be given along the rows to help to retain the moisture, and 
lawn mowings are usually available at this time of the year 
for the purpose Where these are not to hand hortie ultural 
]^eat can be used mstead It is I Hter, when watenng, to do 
this m small trenches on either sic^e of the row rither than on 
the row itsdf 

To help the plants to climb, little bushy twig« mav be 
inserted in the ground near the peas -j or 4 high Whenever 
possible, staking should be done, though the dwarfer t5rpes 
will grow quite well without stakes flie sticks may be 
placed 6 m away from the row uid i ft apart and light, 
bushy sticks should be used They should be peipendicular 
so the air can circulate and the peas do not tend to push 
through, as they do if the sticks slant inwards 

Dunng the first hoeings, the earth should be brought up to 
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the lows and not away from them A kind of earthing-up 
operation is done as soon as plants are 3 or 4 in high. This 
eaithing-up gives protection and helps to keep the plants 
upright 

Harvesting. Peas should be picked regularly and no pod 
should be missed when reaa ^ It is these few pods that are left 
on the plants that go to seed and immediately the cropping 
power of the jilints is reduced Systematic and regular 
picking wiD ensure heavier ciops. 


Varieties 

I he first thing to realise in reg ird to pf c s is tl at tl i l two main 
groups (a) Ih#' Round and (6) The Wrinkled ind further that the 
Mdirowfdt peas which have sach a delicious flavo ir all Wrinkled 
Vanities then, with WmkUd seecK contiin m >jc The 

Round peas are however, much hardier 

Ihe ncAt classihe ttion refers to season and time taken lor the peas 
to conic to maturity from sowing There ire (i) 1 he 1 irlus (the 
qnifktst matuniif ) (j) The Stetnd F i In s The Miin Crop 

Pt is and (4) I he Late Peas 

I irlie^- mature in 12 weeks Sccjnc^ I arhes miture m 14 weeks 
Main crop'i mature in is or jO weeks Lat( \aruties take 17 weeks 
In addition pc is mav be divi led up into groups lecordiiif. to their 
heit,hts hi t t can tn t,e icrillv said that it is the 1 arlus which art 
dwiif and thf f lUs which irt tall 

H eiust t er^ s< cism in can name any variety he cares with his 
< wn nun a he wildiiing number of > called Vanetus will be ^ouni 
in the cdtaloaues 

Early Varieties 

DWAaP, ROU M) ST T I 1 1 

8- Weeks, excellent typ< for cloches or frii ics Docs well in the 
greenhouse m pots Grows 18 inches high be irs dark green 
curved pods 

Meteor, very dwarf but xery hardv < an be sown any time from 
September in one year to June the next Only grows i ft high 
Early Bird, a very popular \anctv for sowing m the north 
Heavy f ropper 

DWAIF WRINKIED SEEDI D 

Early Wonder, a dwarf marrowfat much liked in the west 18 
mches 

Kelvedon Wonder, perhaps the best of the dwarf Marrowfats 
18 ins Grand for small gardens and allotments 
Little Marvel. Best flavoured Marrowfat Quick grower 
8 peas to a pod May be ready in ii weeks 18 inches 
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TALL EARLY. 

Springtide, a very heavy cropper, 3 feet, one of the earliest tails 
known. 

Forerunner. 3 feet. Very hardy ; an improved type of Pilot. 
Foremost, very heavy cropper, may be sown end February in 
south for gathering end May. 2J feet. 

Laxton*8 Superb. A grand pea ; the Author has sown it in 
January with success. Good also for autumn sowing, especially 
under tloches. feet. 

Provost, the only Wrinkled seeded variety in this group. Strong 
grower, liardy. 3 feet 

Duplex. Heavy cropper. Stiaight pods, closely packed with 
large peas of good flavour. Award of Merit K.H.S. 2j| tect 

EARLY MAINCROPS. 

Miracle, beais good pods fnim top to bottom. Grand variety 
for droughty periods. Ketoinnieri(icd for lighter soils. 4 feet. 
Marrowfat. 

The Lincoln. ( )ne of the Author's favourites. Grows only 2 feet 
high but crops \cry heavily. Marrowtal. 

Kclvedon Monarch, 2) Jeet 1‘Uuili •'mothen'd wnh p.ors ol d(^*p 
gn oil j»nds contiLining 8or9 plump peai t » ti 'J h(‘ sweotuess 

IS 0(lL llM'lItl' 

The Daisy. One of the good old favourites with first-class 
flavour. Crops heavily ; haulm branch o.s well. Marrowfat. 

MAINCROPS. 

Onward , perhaps the most popular pea of all. 2 i feet Produces 
daik green stumpy pods with peas of a high quality. Said to be 
the most resistant variety to Mildew. First-class flavour. 
Marrowfat 

Quite Content, a very tall variety, 6 feet. Large podded, heavy 
cropper Well worth growing 

Lord Chancellor, an excellent table variety, 3 feet, long straight 
pointed pods 

Autocrat. A vigorous very late variety crops heavily, height 
3-4 feet 

Gladstone, a good variety tor drought areas. Excellent Exhi- 
bition pea. ^ feet l^ods pointed, curved Peas of good flavour 
Alderman, tall marrowia*. 5 feet. Good variety Well worth 
growing 

POTATO 

The potato is one of the most important crops m the garden, 
not only because in this country, at the present time, we eat 
more potatoes than any other vegetable, but also because it 
acts as a cleaning crop. 

Soil. Potatoes can be grown on all soils, though some 
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produce those of an inferior flavour to others. It is said that 
the heavy clays and the peaty soils produce “ waxy tubers. 
The idesd soil would be a deep, well-drained medium soil, 
not a pure clay or too light a sand. A clay soil could be made 
friable, but it is difficult to work during wet periods, and so 
during liarvesting and planting times troubles might arise. 

Potatoes should not be grown under trees, or where the 
atmosphere is likely to be stagnant, for under such conditions 
the foliage is soft, and as a result potato blight will ravage 
the crop. 

Preparation of Soil. One of the best ways c»f preparing 
the soil for potatoes is by deep working, and, except in the case 
of the very lightest soils, this should be done in the autumn. 
The land should be left ridged, so that the air, frost, and rain 
can penetrate and sweeten it. The ridges should run due 
noitii ciiid south, so that the sun can fall equally on eithei side 
oi tlie TOWS. 

In the spring these ridges may be forked down and further 
ridges made into which the potatoes may be planted. 

Manuring. The land can be manured in the autumn, 
though most gardeners prefer to apply the dung or compost 
in the rows in the spring at planting-time. Farmyard manure 
or compost sliould be applied at the rate of about i good 
barrow-load to lo sq. yards. 

The following organic lertilizer should be appli(‘(l along the 
rows : A good fish nianuie containing a 5% jxitash content 
at 3 ozs. per vard run or another good organic fertilizer like 
meat and bone meal. 

In the case of the very early potatoes, there is no need to 
give ai tificials in addition, as the potatoes are out of the ground 
before they can make use of the extra plant food. 

Purchasing the Seed. It is most important to buy 
" seed " either from Scotland or Ireland. The main thing is 
to try iind get tubers from plants free from virus diseases. 
With every pound of “ seed " purchased the grower should 
obtain the certificate number. This is his guarantee. 

The tubers used for seed should be about the size of a hen's 
egg and weigh about 2J ozs. Those who obtain larger tubers 
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should cut these in such a way that each half contains the 
necessary eyes. Tliis cutting should take place just before 
the tubers are planted. It is not a good plan to do this 
cutting some time before planting, as loss of crop results. 

Boxing. Directly the potatoes are bought they should be 
boxed up— that is to say, placed in shallow trays to sprout, 
rose end upwards. The rose end is the end where most of the 
eyes are found, and is the opposite end to that which was 
attached to the undei ground stem. 

The farmer uses a potato tray 2 ft. 6 ins. long, i ft. 6 ins. wide, 
and 3^ ins. deep. In the corners there are small square posts 
standing 3 ins. above the side's. These posts aie there that 
the trays may be stood one above the other while the sprouting 
process is going on, without injuring the sprouts. 

The trays containing the potatoes should then be stacked 
in a cool, light, airy place where there is no possibility of their 
being frozen. Some growers use a large type of greenhouse, 
while others find a loft or a shed quite convenient. Air should 
circulate freely amongst the trays, and pathways should be 
left so that the potatoes may be looked over occasionally to 
remove those tliat are going rotten. 

When the tubers start to grow, some disbudding may take 
place, only tlie two strongest shoots being left on at the rose 
end of the tuber. When the time comes for planting, the trays 
should be taken out into the garden and plact'd on top of the 
furroivs. The sets should then be taken out one at a time and 
placed caiefully in the bottom of the furrows without breaking 
off the sprouts. If planting u done carelessly, the sprouts 
win break off easily and all the trouble spent on them in tin' 
trays will be thrown away. 

The object of sprouting the seed is to secure a few weeks' 
growth before planting takes place. Sprouted potatoes are, 
therefore, ready to lift several weeks earlier than potatoes 
planted unsproiited. This saving of time ensures heavy crops 
also, as the potatoes have, in consequence, a longer season 
of growth. 

Planting. The earliest potatoes may be planted in ridges 
18 ins. apart, the tubers being placed i ft. apart in the rows. 
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When planted in this way the tubers should be dug up when 
they are quite small. 

Ordinary early potatoes will be i ft. 9 ins. apart, the tubers 
being i ft. apart in the rows. The second earlies may be in 
ridges 2 ft. 3 ins. apart, the seed being placed i ft. 3 ins. apart 
in the rows, while the latent varieties may be planted 2 ft. 
6 ins. by I ft. 6 ins. It is quite easy to enlarge the distances 
should the potatoes be particularly heavy croppers, or the 
soil exceedingly good. 

The potatoes should not be planted deeper than 4 ins., and 
in the case of the earliest varieties a 3 in. depth is sufficient. 
The rows will, of course, run north and south, and after the 
potatoes arc in position the soil may be drawn over them, 
leaving a very slight ridge to mark the row. Planting will take 
place in the south round about the middle of March, and in 
the north possibly the second week in April. On the whole, 
it is better to plant the late potatoes first and the early varieties 
last. In this way the late potatoes have a long season of 
growth and are not through the ground sufficiently quickly 
to be affected by a late spring frost. The early potatoes, 
on the other hand, being early maturing, give sufficiently 
heavy crops, and yet, being planted later than the main crop 
varieties, probably miss the spring frosts. 

General Cultivation. Directly the foliage appears 
through the ground the rows should be hoed, using a 
Canterbury hoe. If there is any fear of frost, the soil may be 
drawn up to the plant, then, when the frosty period is over, 
this may be drawn back again, 

WTien the tops are about half grown the first earthing-up 
may be canied out, by means of a Canterbury^ hoe, a 6 ins. 
depth of soil being drawn up to the haulm on either side. This 
usually takes place when the stems above ground are 8 in^. high. 

The next earthing-up is done a few weeks after the first, 
another inch of soil being brought up to the haulm. Further 
earthings-up may be done at fortnightly intervals as seems 
necessary. The ridges, however, should never be brought 
up too steeply, as if this is done the tubers may be exposed 
at the side. 
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During the growing period a sharp outlook should be kept 
for the potato blight, and directly, if not before, the disease 
is seen the leaves and stems should be given a thorough 
spraying ^vith Bordeaux mixture (see p. 253). 

Harvesting. The rows of early pcitatoes may be lifted as 
soon as the tubers are of a suitable size. If a broad-tined fork 
can be used, so much the better, a*^ this does not injure the 
tubers as much. If the lifting can be done on a fine day, the 
tubers will come out clean and bright, and they hiok far more 
attractive in consequence. 

The main crop need not be lifted to be stored until the 
haulm has died down. It is at this time that the tubers will 
be at their largest size and are certain to have firm skins. 

It IS a gof d plan to cut the haulm off the potatoes before 
digging up the tubers, especially if they have been attacked 
by potato blight, as then no spores can drop on them and 
infest them. 

The stonng of the main crop may be done in a shed or cellar 
providing it is frost-proof and dark. Potatoes, however, are 
often stored in clamps, or “ buries.*' The ground on which 
these are to stand should be, if possible slightly higher than 
the general level of the soil, so that the tubers may be kept dry. 
The potatoes are stacked in a long ndge-sha])ed heap 3 or 4 ft. 
wide at the base and .6 >r 3 ft. high, and this Inangular-shapcd 
mound is then covered with straw 6 ins. deep. On top of the 
straw is put a 6 ins, covering of soil taken from the ground 
surrounding the clamp. It is lunng tins earthing operation 
that a trench may be made all round the clamp so as to cai ry 
away water. Ventilating holes should be given by means of 
a tuft of straw being allowed to project through the soil. If this 
is twisted hard, it will prevent the rain from percolating mto the 
clamp. Ventilators are needed for every 0 ft. length of clamp. 

Varieties 

EARLIES . 

Ninety-Fold. Probably the earhest potato of all, but apt to be 
soapy Non-immune. 

Home Guard. White floury potato with good flavour. Attrac- 
tive appearance. 
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May Queen. Follows Ninety-Fold quite closely, and is a floury 
potato. Nondmmune. 

Duke of York. Bears kiduey-shaped tubers. A firm, yellow- 
fleshed variety. Non-immune. 

Immune Ashleaf. A yellow-fleshed kidney variety. Said to 
be similar to the old favctirite, Myatt's Ashleaf. Immune, 
Arran Pilot, ready 14 wee.rs from date of planting. Very heavy 
cropper, especially in the South. A good light land variety. Can 
be left in the ground as a second early without secondary growth 
taking place. Immune. 

Arran Crest. Very early. Heavy cropper, delicious potato, 
immune. 

Doone Early, will take the place of Epicure. Shallow eyed, 
compact grower, grand for small garden. 

SECOND EARIIKS; 

Arran Comrade. A round variety, popular for exhibition 
pui poses. 'Ihe skin and the flesh arc white, while the cooking 
quality is excellent. Immune. 

Eclipse. Much liked iu the north of England. A heavy cropping 
while-Heshed kidney. Sometimes called Sir John Idewelyn. 
Non-imniuiie. 

Great Scot. Often grown as a main crop. One of the best-known 
w’hite round potatoes. Produces a heavy crop of large-sized 
tubers. Immune. 

Dunbar Rover. May become the best second early ever produced, 
('ioj)s heavily. Shallow eyes. May be regarded as Improved 
British Queen. 

Dunbar Cavalier, sometimes called the new King Edward. Very 
delicious. Flavour of King Edward with hardiness of Majestic. 
Very heavy cropper. Keeps well. Immune. 

Doone Star, very heavy ciopper, good qualitj", shallow eyed ; 
light land variety. Sliould be eaten in August but will last in the 
ground till November. Immune. 

MAIN crop: 

Majestic. An immune variety, being a heavy cropping white 
kidney. The tubers are generally large. 

Arran Banner. A fine early main crop potato. Immune. A 
very heavy cropper. The tubers are white, round, and somewhat 
flattened. The flesh is white and the haulm tall and vigorous. 
King Edward VII. Probably the most popular kidney variety 
grown, the skin being pure yellow flushed with pink. An excellent 
cooker. A light cropper. Non-immune. 

Arran Chief. Bears a white round tuber. Quite a heavy cropper, 
non-immune. 

Arran Cairn. Received Gold Medal. Resistant to blight. 
Upright haulm. Matures late and crops heavily. Immune. 
Arran Victory. One of the most floury potatoes. An epicure’s 
variety. Bluish skin. Immune. 
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Dunbar Standard. Coarse- foliaged variety. Somewhat subject 
to blight. Very heavy cropper, however. Immune. 

N B. The use of the words immune and non-immvne refer to 
wart disease, and wart disease only. Under the Minis, try of Agri- 
culture’s regulations those who have land subject to this disease 
must grow immune vaiietics only. 

Potatoes. Salad 

There are two potatoes that are sometimes grown for salad 
because they are useful for decorative pur])oses. They are 
grown in exactly the same way as ordinary potatoes and may 
be dug up and used as desired. 

Varieties 

The Congo. A purple, almost black-fleshed vaiiety of excellent 
flavour Non immune 

Firapple. Bears knothnl tubers, pink skinned/ with i lemon 
flushed interior. They are very docoratne when seived unbroken 

RADISH 

Most people grow a few radishes even though they have 
quite a small garden. The old idea that the radish was hot, 
and so brought about indigestion, does not hold good to-day, 
as the introduction of new varieties, with their great improve- 
ments in flavour and form has done much to increase the 
popularity of this vegetable. 

Soil. Kailishes do not need deep soil, and they will grow 
equally well on heavy clays and sands for the summer, 
providing these are prujierly prepared. 

The main thing is that the S( :1 should rot be left Jumpy and 
that the situation should not be such that the growth cannot 
be immediate and quick. One should aim at growing the 
radish in its succulent form, and this can be done on a nice 
rich loam more easily, perhaps, than on, say, a heavy clay. 

Preparation of Soil. Little need be done except to see 
that the soil is in fine condition. The .seeds should not be sown 
in lumpy land. In the case of light sands, the surface soil 
may be improved by forking in some organic matter such as 
groimd peat or finely divided leaf-mould. 

Manuring. Radishes are :oldoni given special manures, 
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though in all probability 2 ozs. of fine meat meal, J oz. of 
precipitated bone phosphates, and 6 ozs. of wood ashes forked 
into the top 3 or 4 ins. would improve hungry land. Horticul- 
tural peat if damped first is excellent for dry soils if forked in 
to the toy) 2 or 3 ins. at | lb. to the sq. yard. 

Seed-Sowinji. Tlie gre.t mistake beginners make is to 
sow radish seed too thickly, so that only poor roots result. 
Broadcasting is usual, but, as this is difficult to do thinly, 
it is generrillv better to sow the seed in rows 6 ins. apart and 
only i in, deep. The soil should always be made firm after 
sowing, as it is impossible to get really firm radishes if the 
soil IS loose. 

Frames. In ouloi to gf‘t very early crops, radishes may 
be sown in frames omt a hot-betl <is described for beetroot. 
It IS usual to sow the seed thinly, give a light Wiitering, and then 
put on the lights. When the young seedlings come through, 
every oppoituint} should be taken of giving air, as otlierwise 
the plains become drawn. 

Dining frosty periods the lights are coveied with sacking 
or sorrjf' similar material, so as to prevent the young plants 
from being fn»/eii. Should broadcasting have been done, it 
will necessary to thin the phinls early, if nice sized roots 
are to be formed. Sowings might be made early in December, 
early in January, and e<irly in February, and thus a continuous 
sufiply of radishes result. 

Those who do not wish to have a whole frame of radishes 
may sow a row of radishes in between th^ir rows of lettuces. 
In tJiis way two crops will result, the radislies being pulled 
first. It is necessary to repeat that radish seed should not be 
sown too thickly, as to grow a perfect radish it should be 2 ins. 
from its neighbour. 

Cloches. Good crops of radishes may be obtained at 
almost any time of the ye‘ar from sowings made under cloches. 
Plenty of organic matter must be worked into the soil however 
first. 

Outdoor Sowings. It is possible to make a sowing of 
radishes outside in December in a special sheltered, sunny 
place. The bed should be a raised one, so as to be certain that 
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the drainage is perfect, and the seed is broadcast on to the bed 
and raked in. Immediately afterwards the bed should be 
covered with straw to a depth of 4 inches. When the seed has 
germinated, the straw may be raked off so as to allow the 
plants to grow in the light. 

When there is any sign of frost or snow, the straw should 
be replaced to give protection, and as soon as possible when the 
weather gets warmer the straw may be removed altogether. 

These beds should be no wider than 4 ft., so that all the 
straw-moving, thinning, and oth(T operations can be done 
without treading on the beds. 

The next sowing may be made in a warm, dry bonier in 
February, and this can be covered with litter as before. These 
winter sowings are more possible in the south than in the north, 
and succeed better on the eastern side of luiglahd, where the 
rainfall is lower. 

Further sowings may be made fii'in, say, the middle of 
March to the beginning of September, and these summer 
sowings prefer a cool, ehady position. A north border of the 
garden is often convenient for this purpose. 

In all cases the rows should be 6 ins. aj>art, and the radishes 
thinned and pulled early. 

Radishes may always be regarded as an intercrop, and can 
often be sown between seed-beds, between rows of other 
vegetables like peas, beans, or carrots. J'hey may be .sown 
in the row's c)l vegetables, like asparagus, parsnips, and seakale, 
whose seeds take a long time germinate, as the radishes 
then mark out the rows and p*ovide an intercrop as w^ell. 

For the early sowdiigs the round and long \arieties are 
perhaps to be piefened, while for the later sowings, that are 
to withstand the summer sun, the oval sorts may be used. 

Radishes for the Winter 

It is possible to sow what knowm as winter radishes 
during the month of July in the north and in August in the 
south in drills 9 ins. apart, and. when the plants grow, to thin 
them out to 6 ins. in the rows. These radishes are more like 
turnips, and can either be used in salads or are boiled and 
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used as a cooked vegetable. The roots may be left in the 
ground and dug up as desired. 

General Cultivation. Constant hoeing in between the 
rows is necessary. Dustings with Gamma xene dust to keep 
down flea beetle has to be done most years (see p. 236), while 
occasional waterings during <lry periods will help to keep the 
radishes from going to s^'cd. 

Harvesting. The radishes must be jnilled regularly while 
they are fresh and young. 

V^arieties 

ROUND : 

Red Turnip. colour. Crisp and tender 

Red Turnip Short Top Forcing. Suitable for \ erv shallow soils. 

Bulbs quickly. Has very few loaves. 

Scarlet Globe. Delicious flavour Good size and tender. 

Sparkler. 50 50 Bright red in colour, tipped with white 

OVAL : 

French Breakfast. J)eep crimson colour, with white flesh inside. 

Has small leaves, the root being solid and sweet 

French Breakfast Early Forcing. \ii excellent v'ariety for a 

frame. Keady much Crjihcr than tlic French Breakfast. 

LONG : 

Wood’s Frame. A scarlet early variety, Sujta]>le for the frame. 

Icicle. A handsome crisp while \ aiiety of good shape and quality. 

WINTFR : 

Black Spanish Long. Has black skin, but firm white flesh. 

Black Spanish Round. Similar to the above, but round in shape. 

China Rose. \ lound pink variety. 

RHUBARB-- and as a fruit — (see p. 233) 

SAVOY CABBAGE 

The savoy may be regarded as tiic winter cabbage, as it will 
stand, and in fact is improved by, frost ; whereas the cabbage 
has smooth leaves, the savoy has dark, deeply crinkled leaves. 

Soil. On the whole, this crop grows best on heavy, deeply 
cultivated rich land. If during cultivation the ground can be 
firmed, better hearted crops result. The savoy does well 
following a crop like early potatoes or early peas. 
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Preparation of Soil. As it is definitely related to the 
Brussels sprout, the conditions described as suiting this crop 
will suit the savoy. 

Manuring. If the savor’s are to follow a previous crop, 
it is a good plan, directly this has been cleared, to sow calcium 
cyanainide on the suiface of the ground at 4 ozs. to the sq. yard. 
This should be done about a fortnight before the plants aie 
put out, and in this way any weeds present are killed and lime 
and nitrogen are applied. It is as well to have a break between 
the application and planting, as cyanamide may damage tlie 
roots of the plants if put in immediately. In addition, and 
prior to this application, meat and bone meal or a good fish 
manure may be forked in at 4 ozs. to the sq. yd. 

Seed-Sowing. Seed may be sown in thn^e batches, the 
first during the middle of March on a wcllq)iopared, warm 
seed-bed. A second sowing may be made at tlie beginning 
of April, and another sov^ing at the end of April. 

The seeds should be sown in drills 16 ins. apart, and directly 
the seedlings appear they may be thinned to 2 or 3 ins. apart, 
and the thinnings transplanted into further seed-beds b ins. 
square if desired. Even in the seed-beds, the rows should be 
kept hoed, so as to keej) them free from wee^ds. 

Planting Out. The plants may be put out into their 
permanent position towards the end of June and during the 
month of July. If Inis is done on showery days, they will 
grow away quickly, and should the weather be dry it will be 
better to puddle them in. Tl' rows should be, in tlie case of 
the smaller varieties, 17 ins. between the rows, and 15 ins. in the 
rows, while the strong-gro^ring varieties necil planting 2 ft. 
square. 

General Cultivation. There is nothing to be done except 
to cultivate regularly between the ro\vs and to remove the 
stalk directly the savoy has been cut. 

Varieties 

SMALL TYPES 

Very Early. Sow mid-February, cut August-September. 

Belle Ville. A beautiful curled deeply coloured savoy. Is very 
hardy, and of delicious flavou? 
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Early Dwarf Ulm. Bears solid hearts which are well formed, 
the leaves being close and compact. 

BARLY : 

Sow March. Cut September-October. 

Best of All. Drumhead which forms firm, solid hearts generally 
late in October. 

Improved Early Drumhe>^d. Similar to above but with firmer 
heart on the whole. 

Pixie Green, very small kmd suitable for small gardens. 

Mir> SEASON : 

Sow early April, cut November-February 
Perfection, rich dark green compact savov. 

Christmas Drumhead. Nice late firm savoy. Popular in the 
south. 

LATE : 

Sow end of April, cut January-March. 

Improved Late Drumhead, typical drumhead type, firm, 
delicious, southern variety on the whole 

Latest of All. Bears intensely curled leaves. Dark gieen, 
delicious. 

EXTRA I AIF 

Sow end April, cut following March. 

Omega, slow grower. Well worth waiting for 

Those w-ho wish to grow a succession may grow 

Ormskirk Early, which should be ready for cutting in September 
and October. 

Ormskirk Medium . A hardy variety which cuts from November 
to February. 

Ormskirk Late Green. Will withstand very severe weather. 
Cuts from January to the end of March. 

Ormskirk Extra Late. Has a fine, deep colour, and cuts during 
the months of March and Apn) Unfoi innately, this variety 
does not root well in a dry season. 

SEAKALE 

Seakale is not one of the commonest of vegetables, and yet 
when grown it is much liked. 

Soil. The seakale seems to grow best on a heavy soil, 
though it will grow well on an easily worked sandy loam. 
Those who intend to lift the roots for forcing them under cover 
will prefer such a soil, as it makes root-lifting easier. 

The soil should be well drained, and the situation should 
be open and free from shade. 
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Preparation of Soil. Bastard trenching should be done, 
and during this operation farmyard manure or well rotted 
comjx)st should be added. If this deep cultivation can be done 
in the autumn, so that the soil may be left rough and ridged, 
it win get the full benefit of the winter conditions. In March 
the soil may be levelled by forking it over ready for planting. 

Manuring. Well-rotted manure or compost should be 
used whenever possible, and this should be dug in deeply at 
the rate of one good barrow-load per ib sq. yaids 

In addition, should the soil be sandy, use a fertiliser with an 
organic base like fish manure, poultry manure. “ meat and 
bone ** meal, etc , at 4 ozs. to the sq. yd., though some who like 
artificials swear by 3 ozs. of super j phosphate and 2 oz.s. kainit 
per sq. yard. On heavy soils, i oz. sulphate of potash should 
be used instead of the kainit. In the spring, after growth has 
commenced, Chilean potash nitrate may be a]>plied at alniut 
I oz. to the yard nin. 

Seakale apjueciatcs a manuring viith seaweed where this 
can be (»btained. 

Propagation. Seakale may be propagated in two ways : 
either by sowing seed or by means of root cuttings or thongs. 
It takes two years to pioduce forcing ciowii'^ from seed, 
though the plants thus raised are generally more vigorous. 
Thongs are usually used. 

^^dlen seed-sowing is practised, it is done in a fine seed-bed 
m drills 12 ins. apart and i in. deep. The seedlings are thinned 
out when they are 2 ins. high to 6 iiis, apart. The foUowirig 
February the plants are dug u^ , anrl are planted out into their 
permanent positions. Just belorc jilauting, the top may be 
cut off just below the crown, as this makes flowering less 
likely. 

Thongs are prepared from the clean, straight side-roots 
which grow out from the main root. The be.st of these side- 
roots are selected, of the thick. ♦ -'.s of a lead pencil or thicker. 
They are then cut into pieces 6 ins. long, the thickest end of the 
thong being cut level and the thinner end cut slanting. By 
this means the gardener knows which is the top of the thongs, 
in spring, and can plant them the right way up. 
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After preparation, the thongs may be tied into bundles 
and put in layers of damp sand. They can remain covered 
with sand until planting-time comes round, and when un- 
covered it will be found that the top end of the roots have 
made several eyes. All these, except the two strongest, 
should be rubbed off. 

Planting. Planting may take place during the third week 
in March, the thongs being put out in rows i8 ins. apart and 
15 ins. apart in the rows. The top of the thong should be i in. 
below the surface of the soil. Planting must be done firmly 

General Cultivation. Throughout the summer, hoeing 
may be constantly carried out between the rows. The plants 
should be looked over from time to time and any flowering 
stems that appear should be removed. 

By the middle of October, if the foliage lias not already died 
down, it should be cut off. 

Forcing. In the winter, when the foliage has died down, 
the roots may be dug up and taken under cover to be forced, 
the side-roots being removed to form thongs for the following 
year. They can be forced under the staging of glasshouses, 
in frames, or m cellars. They should be stood upright in 
soil or rotted leaves and moisture may be given by regular 
sprayings with tepid water. The roots should be kept in the 
dark. The temperature should be no higher than 60 
degrees F. 

It is possible to force also in the open by covering the 
Clowns with a forcing-pot or box and then surrounding it with 
farmyard manure. This may be put on the beds to the depth 
of 6 ins., and this will create sufficient heat to cause the seakale 
to grow. In the course of three weeks or so the well-blanched 
heads should be ready for cutting. 

Those who intend to force the roots outside will do well to 
plant the thongs in such a way that three crowns may be 
covered by one forcing-pot. This means planting them on 
the triangular system. 

“ Natural ” seakale is also hked, and in this case the rows 
are usually 15 ins. apart. The rows may be raked clean in the 
autumn and may then be earthed up to a depth of 8 ins. or so. 
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This earthing-up should be done during a fine period, and not 
when the soil is wet and sodden. The seakale will then grow 
through the earthed-up portion, and when the tops ot the shoots 
are seen through the ridge, cutting may begin. This may be 
done by means of a sharp spade, the heads being cut J in. 
below the crown. 

When all the crowns have been cut the soil may be thrown 
down and the cut stems covered wdth an inch or so of soil. 

The rows should be w^ell manured every year, and it should 
be possible to grow natural seakale in this way without dis- 
turbing the rows for six years. 

N.B. Whcre\er seakale is grown, the greatest care ■''hould 
be taken to dig up all the roots, as otherwise they can be a 
nuisance by si)routing again and again. 

Varieties 

Lily White. A dclirato, good -flavoured seakale, and, when forced, 
pure whilt' in colour Is l«ir supt-nor in flavour to the old seakale. 

SHALLOT 

The shallot is one of the easiest vegetables to grow, and is 
used for pickling purposes. 

Soil. It grows well on any soil, though it may be said to 
prefer a light loam, deeply w'orked and well drained. 

Preparation of Soil. The soil may be prepared and 
manured as for onions (see p. 151), though if small shallots 
are preferred for pickling there is no need for the manuring 
to be so heavy. 

Planting. The bulbs are planted as early as pos*^!!)^, the 
old rule being to plant on the shortest day so as to harvest on 
the longest day of the year. In the south it may be possible 
to get the planting done in January or eaily February, though 
in the north it may be necessary to delay until well on in 
March. The rows may be 12 ins. apart and the bulbs spaced 
out, according to the variety, 4 to 6 ins. apart in the rows. 

Planting may be done in all kinds of " odd '* places — along 
the tops of celery trenches, as an edging to the garden, or on 
land that is to be used subsequently for other crops. 
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Before planting, the soil should be firmed so that the bulbs 
may be puslicd in to half their depth. Any loose skins or 
dead tops should be removed, for worms have a nasty habit 
of trying to draw these pans down into the soil and thus may 
pull the bulbs out. Firm planting is necessary. 

A fortnight after planting, the bed should be examined and 
any bulbs that are loose should be firmed and those that have 
been removed may be replaced. 

General Cultivation. The rows should be hoed frequently 
but not deeply, taking care neither to cut the bulbs nor to bury 
them, as the sliallot prefers to grow on the surface of the soil. 

Harvesting- In July the leaves of the shallot will be seen 
to be turning yellow, and by the second or third week the bulbs 
may be lifted and left on the surface of the soil to complete 
the drjing-off. After a few days they may be placed on a path 
or a concrete yard and turned over two or thiee times, to 
make certain that they are thoroughly dry. After this they 
may be divided and stored in a cool diy 

Varieties 

The Russian Shallot, boinc* times called the Dutch or Jersey 
shallot, 'ilirows a larj/er and rounder bulb than the true variety. 
The shin is of a copperv-red colour and the leaves are greyish-green. 
This type yields a hea\ icr crop, but does not keep so well. 

The True Red or Yellow Shallot may be obtained in these two 
colours It throws a nice firm, bulb of the right size for pickling, 
and keeps uell. 


SPINACH 

There are various kinds of spinach grown for the table. 
They are the summer spinach, the winter spinach, the spinach 
beet or perpetual spinach, the seakale spinach, and the New 
Zealand spmach. 

The Annual Spinach : Summer and Winter 

Both the summer and winter spinach may be classed as 
annuals. 

Soil. A well-tilled loam will produce first-class spinach, 
and good crops may be obtained on properly worked clay. 
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Spinach tends to go to seed quickly on very light soils, and, 
to prevent this, such soils should be enriched with plenty of 
moisture-holding material. 

As stated in The A.B.C. of Gardening by the same author, 
the main requirements seem to be sufficient moisture, available 
nitrogen, and well- worked land. 

Manuring. When preparing the soil, as much dung or 
compost as possible should be incorporated, to give the spinach 
the moisture-holding matenal it appreciates. In order to 
encourage quick growth, liquid manure may be given along 
the rows, at fortnightly intervals, directly the plants have 
started into growth. 

Sowing the Seed. The summer spinach should be sown 
towards the beginning of March in a warm, sheltered position. 
Two or three sowings may be made from this da^e onwards at 
ten-day intervals. As the weather gets warmer the sowings 
should be made in the moister situations, and to ensure 
immediate germination the seed should be soaked in water for 
twenty-four liours. 

The drills should be made i ft. apart and i in. deep, and 
directly the seedlings can be handled they should be thinned 
out to 6 ins. apart m the rows. 

Few people realise the importance of thinning spinach, but, 
like most other vegetables, it appreciates room for development. 

The winter spinach may be sown fiom the first week in 
August to the middle of September at intervals of a fortnight. 
It IS often necessary with these conditions to make special 
raised beds, 5 ft. wide, 2 or 3 ins. above the level of the soil 
around. In this way the ram can get away quickly in the 
alleyw'ays, and, because of the comparatively narrow width of 
the beds, the ciop can be gathered without treading on the soil. 

The rows under this system may be 9 ins. apart, and w^hen 
the plants are through the seedlings may be thinned to 4 ins. 
apart. 

General Cultivation. The row^s must be hoed regularly 
and if possible mulched during the summer with lawn mowings. 

The winter spinach may need protection, and this can be 
done by using straw over and between the rows. Blacken 
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or heather may take the place of straw where they are easier 
to obtain. In the north it may be necessary during a frosty 
period to cover the rows with continuous cloches or lights. 

Harvesting. Summer spinach should be picked regularly, 
and quite hard. It does not matter removing the majority 
of leaves from the plant. 

The winter spinach should not be picked hard or the plants 
will be spoilt. The largest leaves should be taken, and they 
should be gathered singly. Only a moderate proportion of 
leaves should be removed from each plant. 

Varieties 

SUMMER : 

Monstrous Viroflay. A lound-secdcd variety bearing large 
upright leaves. tn setd veiy tpiicKly. 

Giant Lettuce Leaved. \ round -soeded variety , it i'. vtTy long- 
standing jnd boais iiiodiurn green leaves. 

Long Standing 

The C.O. One of the broadest-leaved round seeded spinach 
grown 

WINTER . 

New Giant leaved. A pncklv-seeded varietv, large leaved and 
very loiig-btanding Ma\ be sov^n in the spring as well as in 
August. 

Blutchford^s New Prickly. Usuallv grown for winter and spring 
use. Is a hardv and abundant ciopper. 

N.P. — Many people find that priv'klv spinach sown in the summer 
stands the drought better than llie round. 

Spinach Beet 

Spinach beet, sometimes called the perjietual spinach, is 
useful, as it produces a continuous su{)f)ly of large succulent 
leaves during hot summers. The leaves being similar to the 
ordinary annual spinach, they are sometimes a more popular 
substitute than New Zealand spinach. 

Soil. See beetroot (p. 98). 

Manuring. Sec beetroot. 

Seed- Sowing. The ‘^ecd may be sowm in April and a 
further sowing may be made at the beginning of August. In 
this way succession and regular cropping is obtained. The 
rows should be 15 ins. apart and the plants should be thinned 
out to 8 ins. apart. 
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General Cultivation. Regular weeding, hoeing, and 
occasional waterings are all that are necessary to keep the 
plants growing and cropping satisfactorilv 

Harvesting. The leaves must be gathered regularly 
directly they are large enough, and even if they aie not required. 
If this is not done, the older leaves will start to get coarse, 
and it should be the gardener*^ aim to keej) up a supplv of 
fresh leaves that are young and tender. It is usual to pick the 
stem and all, so as to ensure further leaves growing, 

Seakale Spinach 

This vegetable is listc'd as seakale .spinath, though it is 
sometimes called the Swiss Chard. The main difi('reTy e 
between this and the ordinaiy spinach is lliat the leaves are 
very larg(‘, tlurk, and silverv uliite in colour4» The stalks 
are served as seakale and the leaf j)ait is dressed as spinach. 

It IS grown in exacllv the same w^ay as spinach beet, and 
should be harvested in the same way also. It is most impor- 
tant to pick both the stems and the leaves at the same time. 

New Zealand Spinach 

New'^ Zealand spinach is not liked so much as ordinary 
spinat h by some people, though when it is served on the table, 
properly .sieved, tew people can distinguish the difference in 
the flavour. 

Soil. This spinach grows quite well on the light dry soils 
and does not go to seed like the ordinary types. As it grows 
somewhat flat upon the ground, rather like ivy, it creates its 
own mulch. It will grow quite well on the heavier soils, 
providing they are well prepared. 

Manuring. See ordinary sjnnach. 

Propagation. The plants should be rai.sed under gla.ss 
by sowing seeds in a light compost in boxe.« round about the 
end of March. When tlie young seedlings come through they 
may be potted up singly into 3 in. pots and set near the glass 
on a shelf, where they may grow until they are put out at 
the end of May. 

Those who have frames handy may raise the seedlings by 
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sowing two or three seeds in a 3 in. pot during the second week 
of April, and, when the plants germinate, thinning them 
down to one if necessary. Those who have neither glasshouse 
nor frames may sow “ in situ *' under continuous cloches 
about the third week of March, or the seed can be sown out of 
doors about the second week of May. 

Planting Out. The plants should be put out in rows 3 ft. 
apart, the plants being 2 ft. apart in the rows. This space 
will soon be covered, and the plants may become interlaced 
if they are not cut back and picked regularly. 

General Cultivation. The plants should never be allowed 
to become overcrowded, and so the end growths may be 
pinched back from time to time, these tops being particularly 
delicious. The “ stopping will cause further branching 
to take place, and a prolific little bush will thus be formed. 

Regular hoeing may be necessary, until the plants cover the 
ground. Though it has been suggested— and it is perfectly 
true — that this spinach will grow in diy soil where ordinary 
varieties go to seed, there is no reason to suppose that the 
plants will not grow all the better for copious waterings during 
dry seasons. 

Cloches and Longer Cropping 

By covering the rows with cloches it is possible to keep the 
plants cropping throughout the winter. The cloches should 
go on about the beginning of October. 

Harvesting. There are two methods of harvesting, either 
the picking of single leaves off the stenas or the pinching back 
of the tips. 

SWEDE 

Swedes are often preferred to winter turnips, and because 
they are so hardy they are very popular north of Manchester, 
Swedes have a delicacy of flavour of quite a different character 
from turnips, and when grown for household use garden 
varieties should be chosen. 

Manuring. See turnips. 

Seed-Sowing. The seed may be sown in drills 18 ins. 
apart, the plants being thinned out to i ft. apart, as in the case 
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of Winter turnips. In the south of England it is usual to make 
a sowing about the beginning of May, but in the north, seed- 
sowing should be delayed until the beginning of June. 

General Cultivation. See turnij)b. 

Harvesting. Swede's are usually left outside throughout 
the winter, and may be drawn as desired. It is seldom that 
they are seriously damaged by frost. 

Varieties 

Purple Top Swede. Clean, well-shaped roots of good colour 
and flavour. 

Bronze Top Swede. Similar lo above, except that the f« hage is 
of d different colour It is said by epicures to be the better 
flavoured. 

TOMATO 

The Great War was largely responsible for tlie great popu- 
larity of the tomato to-day. During that time the munition 
w'orkers had more money to spend, and grew to like this 
vegetable. Since the war the piodudion of tomatoes has 
increased in an amazing manner, and the price at which they 
are sold is generally within reach of most }>eople’s jiuckets 
during the summer. 

This does not prevent the gaiden owner from wishing to 
grow a few tomatoes on his own, and numbers of glasshouses 
have been erected in gardens all over the country for this 
purpose. Even on allotments, particularly in the midlands 
and the north, one finds that the allotment-holder has built his 
little greenhouse. 

It is possible to grow tomatoes out of doors, and in dry 
summers heavy crops can be obtained in the open. During 
wet seasons it is difficult to ripen tomatoes outside, and they 
are often attacked also by the potato blight. 

Soil- Tomatoes may be grown on both heavy and light 
soils, the important thing being to see that the drainage is 
perfect. 

Preparation of Soil. The heavy soils should be prepared 
by deep working during the autumn and winter. If the land 
can be left in ridges, the winter weather will have an oppor- 
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tunity of acting on it and pulverising it. In February in the 
south, and in March in the north, well-rotted farmyard manure 
or compost may be placed in the furrows and the earth in the 
ridge pulled dowm to cover the manure in. This should be 
done in such a way that further ridges are made over the 
organic matter. These ridges need not be so steep as the winter 
ridges were, and when the time comes the tomatoes may be 
planted on these. In this way the roots will lie in warmer and 
drier soil and yet they will soon get to the farmyard manure, 
below. 

Manuring. Farmyard manure or compost should be dug 
in deeply when picparing the land at i barrow load to 12 sq. 
yards, and, in addition, a “ complete " fish manure or other 
organic fertilizer should be used at 4 5 ozs. to the sq. yard. 
This should be worked into the top 2 or 3 inches. 

During dry seasons it ma\ be nc-cessary to add a little more 
“food,” and this may be ap]>Iic(l in fhe foim of Liquinurc, 
\ a gallon to the scj yard in July. During w'et seasons, however, 
sulphate of potash may be given and two api)li(alions may 
1)0 necessary at, sav, i oz. to the sq. yard. Wood ashes may be 
used insto<id. 

Liquid Feeding. Perhaps the most satisfactory way of 
feeding tomatoes is to use liquid manure. This can be applied 
after each truss has set or if preferred as a regular routine 
every 7 days after the first fiuits have appeared. 1 iquinure 
which is now obtainable in bottles, is organic in its base, and 
makes it possible to apply exactly the right quantities of 
“ balanced ” food wherever desired. 

Seed-Sowing. The seed may be sown either under glass 
or on a mild hot-bed. This is usually done during the middle 
of March, either in boxes or, in the case of the frame, directly 
in the soil. Generally speaking, boxes are preferable both in 
the frame and the glasshouse, as in this way the seedlings may 
be moved about conveniently wdien pot ting-up time comes. 

John Innes seed compost should be used. 

Tomato seeds should be spaced evenly all over the box I in. 
apart, and then be pushed in J in. deep into the soil. The 
boxes should be covered with a piece of glass, and over this 
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placed a sheet of brown paper. The boxes should then be 
placed in the frame over the hot-bed, or in a glasshouse of a 
temperature of about 55 degrees F. In the frame the boxes 
should be within 6 ins. of the glass. 

Directly the seedlings grow, the glass and the brown paper 
may be removed, and in the glasshouse they may be placed 
on a shelf near the light. Watering must be done carefully, 
and water at the same temperature as the h()use or frame 
should be given through a very fine rose. Tomato soil should 
never be over-wet. Water should be given just be foie the 
boxes are covered with a sheet of glass. 

Continuous cloches may be used with excellent results, 
producing strong, sturdy, hardy plants. Prepare tiie toil 
where the seeds are to be sown, either by (i) incorporating 
into the top 2 or 3 inches, horticultural peat, sluirp silver 
sand, superphosphate and lime, in suitabl<* proportions to make 
the soil as near to John Innes sc<^d compost as piissible ; (2) 
removing the top 2 or 3 inches of soil and replace with John 
limes seed compost as made up for the glasshouse sowings. 

Put the cloches in position 7 to to days before sowing, to 
warm up the soil. Sow the seeds, from mid to the end of March, 
in the South, and early to mid April, in the Midlands anci North. 
Space the seeds li inches apart, and { of an inch dct‘[). When 
ready, the seedlings may be potted up into 3 inch pots and 
placed in a trench 3 inches deep and the approjiiiate width 
and length. Cover with cloches and .seal the ends. 

Another good method is to sow the seed in situ under 
Lantern cloches, these miniature glasshouses should be placed 
at 18 inch intervals along a prepared trench or on soil level, 
2 or 3 seeds being sown per Lantern, and later thinned to 1 
seedling per site. 

The advantages of this method is that the plants suffer no 
check from transplanting, and that the larger cloches may be 
used for covering other crops until the end of April, or of course 
until such time as the plants have grown to the top of the 
Lanterns. 

Transplanting. About the end of March or beginning of 
April the plants should have grown well, and they may then 
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he transplanted 2 ins. apart into other boxes, or be potted-up 
singly into 3 in. pots. The compost should be similar, except 
that more fibrous loam may be added and less peat. 

At this stage the plants should be handled tenderly and the 
stems should not be pinched with the thumb and forefinger, as 
otherwise they will damp ol^. It is easier to handle them by 
the leaves. When potting, they should be made quite firm 
and watered in. 

The boxes or ix)ts can then be placed back into the frames 
or into the glasshouse again on the shelf. The frames should 
be shut down and shaded for a few days until the plants get 
used to their now conditions. After this, ventilation can be 
given, and the lights removed altogether on the warm, bright 
days. In the house, ventilation should be given whenever 
possible, so as to get them growing sturdily. If they tend to 
get long and lanky, the slightest spi inkling of sulphate of 
potash will often tone the giowth down. 

Tow’ards the end of April and beginning of May the plants in 
the glasshouses should be hardened off by placing them into 
frames and by giving them plenty of room also. Those in the 
frames may then be stood outside, though they will need to be 
given the jiiotection of hessian or some similar material during 
frosty peiiods. 

It is i)ossible to put a row of bam continuous cloches over 
bare ground for a week or so to w^arm it up and then to plant 
the tomatoes early, hoping that the cloches will give them the 
necessary protection. Such early planting does give the 
tomatoes a chance of cropping heavily, as it gives them a 
longer season of growth. 

Raising Plants under Continuous Cloches 

Plants raised under cloches are rather later than those 
raised in heat but are very suitable for outdoor cropping or 
for planting as a later crop under continuous cloches Adapt 
the natural soil to be used by incorporating horticultqral peat 
and sand as advised for the seed compost. Sterilise the strip 
to be covered, by watering with a 2 per cent solution of 
formaldehyde and cover writh sacks for two days. Fork over 
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the soil and before sowing the seed work in superphosphate 
at 3 ozs. per sq. yd. and ground chalk at a similar rate. Firm 
the ground again and water thoroughly before re-cloching. 
Leave the cloches in position at least 7 days before sowing 
to ensure the ground being warm enough. 

Sow the seed i J in. square, and J in. deep. Transplant into 
3-inch pots when the seedlings are 3 ins. high, or when the 
third leaf has developed. Shade the cloches if necessary 
by throwing a few sacks over the top here and there till the 
seedlings are w<'lJ developed. Water as the plants require it 
but they will not dry out as they do in a greenhouse. Tend to 
under-water i at her than over- water. Always handle seed- 
lings with great care, and use reliable health}^ seeds. 

Planting Out. It should be possible to put tlie tomatoes 
out, under normal conditions, about the end of May or begin- 
ning of June. Those who do not want the bo^her of raising 
their own plants may usually buy plants that have been raised 
under glass by a nurseryman near by. The specimens that 
are bought should be sturdy and hard and about 8 ins. high. 
The gardener should never be hurried about planting out 
tomatoes, for it is better to wait a fortnight or so until the soil 
and the weather are suitable. 

The plants that are still in boxes should be prepared for 
their planting out by passing a knife both ways in between the 
plants and cutting the roots right down to the bottom of the 
boxes. If a good watering is done after this, it will be found 
easy to lift out the plants with a square mass of soil attached 
to the roots, and as a result planting can be carried out without 
much check to the young plants. 

The hole for planting should not be too deep, and the 
grower’s aim should be to bury the roots so that they are 
covered with ^ in. of new soil. Finn planting is necessary, 
and in order to prevent the i)lants becoming damaged by the 
winds they should be supported at once by pushing a bamboo 
or similar stake into the ground and tying the plant up loosely 
to it. 

Sometimes, where a large number of plants are grown, two 
good posts should be put at the ends of tht‘ rows and wires 
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stretched tightly between them. This enables the plants to 
be tied up to the wires where they grow. At othei times, 
where there are walls or fences, the tomatoes may be grown 
against these, and the south border is most suitable for this. 

General Cultivation. Directly the plants are in, the 
land should be hoed over to produce a loose surface, and this 
hoeing should be continued intermittently throughout the 
season. 

The systematic removal of the side-shoots is necessary, and 
these always seem to grow at a great pace. If they are removed 
whilst they are stiU small, the best results are achieved. 

It is possiblti to grow these plants on one or two main stems. 

As new growth takes place, so must tying be attended to, 
and thick, green cotton twine is very satisfactory for this 
purpose. When tying, a space hhould always be left for the 
stem to swell. 

During the first week of August it is usually advisable to 
stop the plants that is, to pinch off the end of the main stem 
and so permit no further growth. It will be found that more 
side-shoots will push out as a result of the stopping, but these 
wiU have to be removed a-^ they appear. 

It is difficult to ad\'ise about the removal of the foliage. It 
is obviously a bad thing to allow the leaves to form a dense 
mass which excludes the sunlight and air, but, on the other 
hand, the leaves manufacture plant foods which feed the 
fruits. Those plants which have plenty of room to grow may 
be allowed to retain all their leaves. When planting is done 
closer than this, whole leaves may be removed here and there, 
right back to the main stem. It is better to do this than to 
cut back a large number of the leaves by half. 

The leaves as they turn yellow and become useless should 
be cut off 

It may be necessary to spray tomatoes when growing outside, 
as a preventive against potato blight. A Bordeaux mixture 
is used for this purpose (see p. 281). 

Ripening Under Cloches 

Lay the plants down complete, under the cloches, or pick 
the fruits and ripen individually. Spread plenty of horti- 




A lovely kohl rabi in perfect condition It is delicious at this stage Note its appearance. 




Bending a leaf over the white curd of a cauliflower to keep it clean and pure This 
very good thing to do just as the curd is completing its formation. 
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cultural peat or straw on the ground and put the fruit on this. 
When laying the plants themselves down it is usually necessary 
to cut off some of the foliage. 

Harvesting. The fiuit should be picked as it ripens, and 
very often it has to be gathered just as it is turning red if 
blackbirds and thrushes are taking their toll. It is fairly easy 
to continue the ripening of the Iruit indoors if it is placed in 
warmth. 

At the end of September all the fruits that lemain sliould be 
removed and ripened by hanging the trusses over a wiio indoors. 
The fruit may be kept, if desired, in a deep box ol bran (rather 
in the way that presents are placed in a bran tub), and they 
will keep in this way for a long time and ripL'ii oil sati^lactorily. 

Varieties 

Hundredfold. Kxcellent variety lor outdoor work and cloche 
work also, earl> , i*ood flavour and linn 

Exhibition. J^arge, lirm fruit, less •^icdy than many other 
varieties Heavy cioppcr. 

Ibbctts Seedling. Hiaw cropjxT C»oo(i M/cd IniiLs AllpiTfcsUy 

shtijK d 

Essex Wonder. Even si/ed iruits, good flavour, farm faesh. 
Easy to look after but poor shape. 

Harbinger. Produces large trusses. Soft skin (iood flavour. 
Woodward’s Sensation. Popular in tlie north. Cropi well. 
Good shape 

Clucas 99. Northciii vaiiety, \cry sweet, late croppiT Uather 
apt to crack. 


TlJRxNIP 

Many people look upon a turnip as a large, lather hard root 
which is used in the winter and has to be maslied t(» make it 
palatable. There are, however, many varieties of turnips 
which grow no bigger than a tennis-ball, and which when 
cooked are tender and delicious. 

Growers should remember that turnips belong to the cabbage 
family, and so are liable to attacks by the same pests and 
diseases. 

Soil. A sandy loam is said to be the most suitable soil for 
turnips, though the heavier soils will grow the main crops 
quite satisfactorily. On shallow soils over chalk winch do not 
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retain moisture easily, and under similar conditions, it is 
difficult to grow this crop because the land is “ droughty." 
The result is that the plants have a tendency to run to seed, 
and, furthermore, they are usually very badly attacked by 
the turnip flea beetle. 

Manuring. The lighter soils should be kept rich in organic 
materials, which will help to retain the moisture. Very often 
when the turnip is used as a catch-crop it depends on the 
manure given to the main crop for its growth. 

When grown as a main crop it may be given the same 
manures as advised for beetroot, but, in addition, lime should 
be applied on the surface of the soil at 4 ozs. to the sq. yd. just 
before soAving the seed, 

Seed-Sowing. Early, in Frame. The earliest sowings 
may be made about the end of January in a frame over a 
hot-b('d. Turnips will not stand a great deal of forcing, and 
the frames should always be given as much ventilation as 
possible from the time the seedlings show through. It may 
be necessary also to give sprinklings with water. The seed is 
often broadcast, but it is preferable to make holes 4 ins. squaie 
and I in. deep in the soil of the frame and to drop three seeds 
into each one. After sowing, the holes are filled in. If all 
the seedlings grow, they are thinned out to one. 

Early Outside. It should be possible to sow turnips in 
the south of England during the eaily part of March in a 
sheltered spot, providing the ground can be got down to a fine 
tilth and it alw^ays can be if continuous cloches are put down 
for 14 daj'^s beforehand over the strip co\ered. The rows in 
this case can be ins. apart and the seed sown evenly in the 
rows. When the seedlings are through they can be thinned 
out to 4 ins. apait. It i.s possible to broadcast the seed, and to 
thin the jdanls that C{)me up, in a similar manner. 

In April another sowing may be made in drills 12 ins. apart, 
the turnips being thinned to 6 ins. apart when they are i in. 
or so high. 

Main Crop. The main crop is generally sowm in May, and 
in a shady position if possible. From such sowings it is possible 
to pull useful roots in the late summer. 
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Winter Turnips. In this case a sowing is made from the 
middle of July to the end of August. The drills should be 
i8 ins. apart, the plants being thinned to 6 ins. apart in the early 
stages, and to i ft. apart when the roots are fit to use. 

Turnip Tops. Many people like tumip-tops as a vege- 
table, and these are of the greatest value during the time of 
the year when greens are scarce. For this reason a special 
variety should be sown early in September in rows 2 ft. apart. 
This sowing is done fairly thinly, and it is left to grow naturally 
for its leaves and not for its rootb. 

General Cultivation. In the case of the earlier sowings, 
it is of the utmost necessity to keep a sharp outlook for the 
turnip flea beetle. Regular dustings with Gammaxene si ould 
be done, even before the little plants are through the ground. 

The rows must be hoed regularly. This will not only kill 
the weeds, but will help to conserve the moisture so much 
needed by this crop. 

In very dry seasons it may be necessary to water, but when 
watering is carried out a good flooding should be given, and a 
hoeing and mulching, or a hoeing alone, given immediately 
afterwards. 

Harvesting. The spring and summer-sown varieties 
should always be pulled while they are young and fresh. In 
this way they are used before they get coarse. 

The winter varieties' ma\" stand outside and be used as 
desired, though in the noithern districts, which experience 
sharp frosts, main crop turnips may be spoiled when left in 
the ground. In this case they hould be lifted and clamped 
as for potatoes. 

Varieties 

EARLY IN FRAME AND CLOCHES I 

Early Long White Frame. This vaneL} has a blunt nose and a 
minute tap-root. It is very ter ler. 

Jersey Navet. Pure white Has a thin skin, the flavour being 
excellent and mild. 

Sutton's Gem, delicious oval turnip quite different from any 
other variety. Those who haven't eaten this don't know what a 
turnip can be 
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EARLY OUTSIDE AND MAIN ! 

Early White Milan. The roots are flat, of medium size, and quite 
smooth. The flesh is white and the flavour is much appreciated. 
Early Snowball. A perfectly formed round white turnip with a 
short top and a single tap-root. The flesh is white, solid and mild. 
Early Stone. An early turnip. Roots somewhat flat. 

Golden Ball. A yellow-fleshed garden turnip. Clean in growth. 
Golden Wonder. A simitjr variety to Golden Ball. 

WINTER TURNIPS ; 

Chirk Castle. A good winW variety, hrm white flesh. 

Veitch’s Red Globe. A variety winch matures earlier than 
Chirk Castle Has white flesh 

Manchester Market. A vei'’’ suitable variety for the north. 

TURNIP TOPS : Green Glob«. Used for its leaves only. 

ONION SETS 

It is an advantage to use onion sets on soil where onion 
.seed will not germinate easily, and whore atUfcks of the onion 
fly are particularly bad. To obtain good onion sets carry out 
the following directions. 

Sow tlie seed in the middle ol May to eaily June in a seed 
bed of well consolidated soil, with a fine tilth and of good water 
holding capacity, these conditions are essential. The seeds 
should be sown in drills i in. deep and marked out with a 
rake with teeth i in. apart. It is found the seed is sown more 
evenly by this method than if broadcast. Sown at the rate 
of J oz. per sq. yd. a good proportion of usable sets is pro- 
duced. No thinning is necessary. 

Re sure the sets are fully matured before lifting, as early 
lifting encourages bolting next season. Too largo sets are 
also apt to bolt. Aim to get them J to J of an inch in diameter. 

Dry off thoroughly in an airy gieeiilujuse, clean and store on 
wire bottomed trays in a warm temperature, if possible, as 
this helps to prevent bolting. 

Plant out at the end of March in drills i in. deep and I2 ins. 
apart, with 6-8 ins. between the sets. The ground should be 
prepared as for spring S(jwn onions. Heavy applications of 
nitrogenous manures are not advised as they do not make 
very small sets grow into large bulbs, but produce bulbs liable 
to Neck rot. 
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SALAD PLANTS 

Manv people when they think of \ahid only t( Member lettuces, 

toruatnes, (Utunibets and J heie a)e wion other plants 

that can bt used, and information given for in lanct on — 

1. Chicory and how to toni it 

2 Mustard and cress and no\A to Y)ie\ent it damjiinf» off. 

3 I lulivo and lujw to bl iiu h it 

4 S<'rTel and how to prevent the leaves bc'ConiiT'* lodnccd in 
si/e 

Corn salad and how useful it i^ after Clinstrias 

b. ( hives and how they can make a useful edi^iiiK to a bolder. 

% 

In this country we have not yet learnt the art of making salads, 
except, of course, with a few outstauiiing exceptions. Iwery 
year, however, more and moie salads are grown and used, and 
for this reason it is wise to devote a chapter to showing w’hich 
crops may be used as salads, leaving the full descriptions of 
methods of growing etc. (except in a few cases) to ( liapter 
VIII, in which the cultivation of vegetables is outlined in 
alphabetical order. 

Many plants are used in salads raw while others have to 
be cooked before they are found to be satisfactory. Some 
plants — it may be the stems or the leaves — have to be blinched 
before they are ready, while oti rs can be used just as they 
grow. 

It should be the aim of the keen vceetable gardener to 
[)ro(luce crops suitable for salad purposes all the ^ear round. 
This is possible to do, es])ecially if a fiamf* or two are 
available. This can only be done if readers are prepared to 
grow some of the more unusua’ plants, or co use in salads 
vegetables normally thought of .i» fit only to be boiled." 

The great advantage of eating vegetables raw is concerned 
largely with their vitamin content. Fresh vegetables, used 
fresh as they are from the gaiden, contain far more vitamins 

19 / 
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than those that are cooked, or even than those that appear 
in the shops, owing to the fact that serious vitamin losses 
occur during travel. Lettuce too, in many cases, provides 
the vitamins which is now said to be so necessary for 
human diet. 

The following, then, are tlie principal salad crops. 

Beetroot 

When this crop is used as a sal^^d, the roots should be pulled 
before they are coarse, and may eitluT be used miinediately 
or may be stored for use durmg the winter months. 

Celeriac 

The method of growing this vegetable is described in Chapter 
XI. It can be used in salads as is beetroot. 

Celery 

A very popular salad, both the self-blanching celery, which 
comes in early, and the main crop celery, which is useful in 
November, December, and January. 

Chervil 

Chervil is described as a herb, but small quantities may be 
used to flavour salad.^. 


Chicory 

Plants may be raised if seed is sown on well-prepared land 
early m June in rovts i8 ins. a^'art. When the seedlings are 
through they may thinned to i ft. apart. When growing, 
chicory resembles the dandehon. 

Hoeing should be carried out regularlv, and in Novcinber 
the roots may be dug up and placed in boxes of sand tightly 
against the other. The boxes may then be taken into a dark 
shed or cellar for forcing, or into a darkened frame. They may 
be forced also under the staging of a greenhouse providing 
this is kept dark, or be placed under whitewashed cloches 
with the soil heated below with the electric warming unit.* 
♦ The Author can provide details of this if desired. 
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The yellow leaves thus produced are most tender, and may 
be in use from October to May providing successional ‘‘forcings ” 
are made. The best variety to grow is the WitJoof, 

Chives 

These prove a very useful vop. and make it possible to have 
the subtle onion flavouring all the year round. The plants 
make a very nice edging to a border, and will grow well under 
quite dry conditions. The plants may be proj)agated by 
division in tlu' spring. Planted i foot apatt. 

Corn Salad 

A salad crop much neglected, but which comes m very 
useful from Christmas onwards. Tiie seeds should be sown 
in rows i ft. apart in September, and the plants thinned out, 
when large enough, to b in. apart. 

The leaves of tlie corn salad resemble the lorget-me-not, 
and should be gathered one at a tinv‘ from the jdants and 
should be waslu‘d before using. Sr)ine people prefer the 
round-leaved variety, while others like the Kegence. 

Cucumber 

Duiing the summer it is possible to have cucumbers growing 
out of doors ; and home gnnvn ones are welcomed. Ridge 
vanetics may be grown, but with the aul of continuous cloches 
Frame varieties also. 

Soil. Cucumbers like a soil rich in organic matter, moist 
but well drained. 

Preparation of Soil. Prepare the soil in such a way that 
there i^ a 4 5 inch layer of well rotted vegetable refuse or 
fermenting manure 6 inches down. Some people dig a hole, 
for the purpose, where the plant is to grow, making it a spade 
and a half in width and a similar depth. After putting the 
rotting material at the bottom they replace the soil to form 
a mound. 

Seed Sowing. The seeds may be sown in the glasshouse 
early April and the seedlings planted out under cloches early 
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May , or sown at the end of April and planted out of doors 
at the end of May, or beginning of June, when fear of host is 
over (this applies to the Ridge varieties only) Frame vaiieties 
must be covered with cloches throughout. 

Seeds may be sown in a piepartd st-id bed as ad\iscd for 
tomatoes, the seeds being spaced ^ inches ap irt and i an inch 
deep , or sown in hiln on the prtpirtd mounds un«ler Lantern 
cloches 

Planting Out. Whtn the sfedhngs h«ive made their first 
pair of true leaves thc> should be ] hnled out in tlu positions 
wheie th^v are to grow these ire usinllv , feet apart 
Stopping and Pollinating. Rid^i ciicumbus siuuld 
have the top nipped out when 7 k ims hi\( foiincd this is 
all the stopping that is ncccssaiv 1 1 line vaiuties should 
be stopped one leif bevond the loiming fuciiniber, a lateral 
will th n feim, and this in its turn will be stopped 01 e leaf 
beyond the cucumber, an 1 so on These literals are iisuill} 
tied to wires , but it is possible to li t both t}pes to grow at 
will 

Pinch off the male bloon s {»om the 1 1 mie v irietn s because 
you do not want the fern ilc I lo ]>olhrntt d is tins ni ikes 
the cucumbers taste bitter Ketnin tlu male blooms in the 
case c'f Ridge vaiietics as the i aie neeis^-ir}, for a good set 
of fruit 

Watering and Feeding It is usiiall> necessary to water 
3 times a week during hot weatliei (iKuinbirs like mi ist 
conditions and these help to kctp down the led-spi ler Ihe 
ends of the ckKlits imv bt rc lOved in dav time ind the 
tops flee ked over wnh a little limewash, to bic ik up die sur s 
rays and give a little shade When the fust fruits irc about 
3 inches long water every 5 days with lirjnid minuie 

Harvesting. Cut the cucumbers is desiied but never Jet 
them get too old Keep cutting, therel(»o , whf n thev are of a 
good size and the plants will ki* p crejpping It is possible to 
get 40 good cucumbers from a Ivu^e vanety, and about half 
that amount from a good Frame type 

General Remarks. As cuciimlxis are surfanng rooting 
they appreciate a good mulch of well rottid irjmpost or peit 
G* 
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Be sure that the roots are not exposed by washing the soil off 
when wdtenng, nor let the water collect round the stems as 
this may cause stem rot 

Varieties 

Hampshire Giant. Ine best of all Kidt^e t\pfb Lars^t cuuim 
bers , plants crop heavily 1 ruit ilniost less 
Stockwood Ridge \ Jv^o fjCOtl \arioti(s but luilher as 
Bedford Prize Ridge / lar^t as ll'inipshut ^iinl 
Conqueror. The best of the Prime vaueties for ( loehe woik 
Telegraph. Use this \ iriety vihtn it is imp )>.sil)]t to |,et Con 
queror 


Dandelion 

The culti\atcd dandelion is grown in a similar maim t to 
chicory. It grows well on the diy soils, and there is no need 
to give it any special maniinng 

The seeds should be sown in M iv in rows i ft apart, and 
plant tlimmng should be done to i It apait «ilso 
From November onwards the roots aie lifted and forced, 
as for sea kale Ihev can also be tovtrtd with forcing-pots 

and blanched where thej^ giow aftc r the turn of the > t ar Ihis 
blanching is necessary, as the gretn leaves arc ralhtx bitter 
It IS quite possible to force roots m boxes in a cellar, covered 
with a tent of brown paper or further boxes, ui undei cloches 
as advised for Chicory 


Endive 

A salad much used on the Continent, and which is becoming 
increasingly popular in linglanc’ 

The main sowing 'ihould be made man nst border m June 
or July, the lows being i ft apart. The seed is slow to 
germinate and the seedlings slow to growth. Watering 
should be done regulaily to cncouraee growth. 

WTien the plants are ht to handle thc> may be transferred 
and planted out just as cabbage lettuce In tact, they can be 
grown in the same wa^ as lettuce aJi the time. 

They should, however, be blanched, and this is done in 
various ways : (i) the outer leaves are tied up over the heart , 
(2) a large flower-pot is inverted over it ; (3) a slate is laid over 
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the plant ; and (4) the plants are taken up bodily into a dark 
shed and planted in soil there for a fortni^^ht to bleach. 

Much the easiest way of blanching endive is to whitewash 
the inside of one or two Continuous Cloches and then to stand 
these over the plants — closing up the ends of the short row 
thus made with a square of wood or a sheet of whitewashed 
glass. The plants are thus kept from the light ; not 

squashed ” and yet are grown in perfect vt‘ntilation. The 
result is they are excellent to eat in 3 weeks time. 

There arc two varieties : — 

Moss Curled, whose leaves aie crinkly and crisp ; and Batavian, 
which has leaves moie like a lettuce. 

Lettuce 

Thcie is no need to extol the excellence of this crop, as it 
forms the basis of most salads. A full descnption of its 
cultivation will be found on pp. 136-142. 

Mint 

Mint, though not usually thought of as a salad, may be 
incorporated if it is cliopjjod up fine or used in quite small 
quantities. It gives that “ unusual flavour.” 

Mustard and Cress 

Tins would seem to be one of the most easily grown riops, 
and yet on certain soils it ” damps off ” easily. In such cases 
the soil should be steiiliscd befoio using, eitlicT by heating the 
the soil to 210 d('grees F. for twenty minutes, or by '-oaking 
the soil with a 2 jier cent solution of formaldehyde and leaving 
until the fumes have gone. 

The cress should be sown thiee clays before the mustard 
seed, and the boxes may be kej)t dark. It is usually con- 
venient to sow in boxes, and these may be taken into the dark 
for a few days to ensure long stems. They must come out 
in the light again five days before cutting, to get the green 
colouring-matter back into the leaves. They are cut off with 
scissors when required, as to pull them up by the roots is apt 
to make the salad gritty. 
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The best vanety for sowing is the white mustard. After 
the middle of March, mustard and ciess ma> be sown outside, 
first of all m the south bordrr and then m the noith border. 
Successional sowings may bt made until the middle of 
Septembei 


Nasturtium 

Few people think of nastuitiums as a salad plant, though 
the flowers are often used for gaimshnig Actinllv the 
flowers can be eaten, and the sieds which foim subsccpicntly 
can be included m salads also, though tlicy are somewhat 
“ liot ” 

Nastuitiums win always giov\ well in jny poor soil 

Onion 

A large numbei of types of onions are dtscribefrm thi^ book 
(see pp. 1 ^ 51-1 “sy) It is not inccssart +0 use large quantities 
of this crop m a silad, as just a wij)e loiind the bowl " with 
chives, for instance is sufhuent tr* give a pujuant flavour 

Parsley 

Like mint, this is more finuallv used lor garnishing and 
for flavouring It is, howevu a useful adjuiift to any saldd, 
providing it is used intclhgcntl\ 

Radish 

This crop IS much liked, not onl> because of the colour it 
gives to a sahd but because of ts flivour Radishes should 
not only be pulled voung, but when tlio\ ire risp aid fresh 
There are many kinds, and a trill should be made of the 
different vanctu s as some suit sfime palates batter than others 

Rampion 

See Chapter XI The roots may be used for salido fresh 
or cooked 


Sorrel 

Soirel may cither be used for a salad or cooked witli spinach. 
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It grows best on a light loam, and the seeds should be sown 
early in April in shallow drills i8 ins. apart. The seedlings 
should be thinned early, leaving 3 ins. between the plants in 
the rows. 

The bed should be hoed regularly to keep it free from weeds. 

If necessary, all the plants may be transplanted to another 
piece of ground, this time 18 ins. being allowed between the 
plants either way. In any case the plants growing on the 
original patch will have to be thinned to that distance. 

Directly any flowering stems appear, they should be pinched 
out, as otlierwise the leaves become reduced in size. 

The leaves should be picked off as required, and the younger 
and fresher they are the better are they suited for the salad- 
bowl. 


Tomatoes 

More and more amateurs are growing tomatoes outside, 
and are finding them comparatively easy to grow (see p. 187). 


N.B. For fuller information on Salads see the author’s 
book Eiiiing withoni Heating, 



CHAPTER X 

HERRS 


Herbs, I suggest, can male a great dtjftnnce in tJ 

palatableness of a dish Did you / noa that — 

1 Borage attiicttd 1h<s 

2 ( 'irxw'iv sctds can <.asil\ (k )wri 

3 riic curved (IuimI c >ui i Ic use J i isU id of far hv 

4 Ihc stems of ftnncl cxull bt blinthcd aril used like 
cf ki\ 

5 Tviist in mint can I t curt I 

6 Horst ndisii could be giown without its running all oxei 
the garden 

There are large numbers of herbs thit die moU useful in 
the kitchen Unfortunatt Iv, today most housewives obtam 
their herbs, already dntd, m little tms or packets There 
IS no need for herbs to ht grown extensively in any garden, 
but certain of them at least art indispensable Mint parsley, 
sage, and th5Hne are four of these Other herbs aie, however, 
useful, and so the general cultivation of a coDection of herbs 
IS given later on 

Herbs may be said to differ from veg* tables m that the) are 
not themselves used lor foods, but they tan make a great 
difference in the palata blent of the dish It is their aioma 
and flavour thit the chef values 

Bairn 

This IS one of the easiest of all the herbs to grow. It is a 
perennial, and tan be propagated by cuttings or grown ?s an 
annual from seed The leaves are used for making tea lor 
invahds or for those with fever To mike the tea, pour i 
pmt of boiling water on i oz of leaves a*id after twenty 
minutes the tea is fit to dnnk 

The plant is herbaceous, and bears circular wrinkled leaves 
The seed may be sown m May , cuttings may also be taken 
m May. 
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Basil 

There are two forms of basil, the most popular of which is 
sweet basil. 

The seeds aie sown in February or Marcli in heat, and the 
seedlings are planted out in May in rows T2 ins. apart, the 
plants 8 ins. in the lows. When the plants are in flower the 
shoots should be cut to the ground and dried for winter use. 
Some growers lift the plants in September and j)Ot them, in 
order to obtain hesh giei'ii leaves throughout llie winter. 

Bush basil may be sown outside in April. 

Bc^ra^e 

This is always an inten'sting herb to grow, because it has a 
great attraction for bees. It grows well on pooi soil, wdnle 
the flowers and lt‘aves are very popular for flavoiniiig ])in poses. 
It is a rampant spreading giower. In rider and claret cup, 
two or three borage leaves iin})art a delirious flavour. 

The j)lint normally grow's i8 ins. high, the leaves being 3 ins. 
long and bristly. The flowTrs are blight blue. 

The seed should be sown in April or early May in row’^ 2 ft. 
apart, and the plants thinned to 18 in. apart. It is possible 
to propagate also by division c'r from cuttings of the old stock. 

Caraway 

Caraway seeds are well known and are used for flavouring 
cakes, etc. The root of the carawav is also edible, and looks 
and tiistes something like a carrot. The leaves and shoots 
of this plant can be used for salads. 

The plant grows i ft. to 15 ins high, and the seed is sown in 
May or early June in row's 18 ins. apart. The plant should be 
thinned to 6 ins. apart in the rows. 

The seeds should be ready for gathering in September. 

ChervU 

Chervil should be used fresh for flavouring both soups and 
salads. It is often used for garnishing instead of parsley. 
For this purpose the curled chervil is most suitable. 

Seed should be sown any time from July to October in 
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drills 10 ins. apart, the seedlings thinned to 6 ins. apart. It 
is essential to get fresh seed. During a hot summer the plants 
should be watered frequently to prevent them from going to 
seed. The leaves are picked off as they are required and used. 

Fennel 

A hardy perennial which ]m)duces a quantity of featheiy 
foliage, used either for garnishing or for fish sauces. It is 
possible to blanch the stems and use them like celery. The 
seeds, when saved, may be employed for flavouring also. 

There are many kinds of fennel, but it is the garden fennel 
that is grown in this country. It is very popular in the north 
region. 

The seed should be sown in the south in mid-April, and in 
the north early in May. The drills may be i8 ir\s. a]>art and 
the seedlings thinned 6 to 8 ins. apart. 

If the stems are required for culinary purposes, they should 
be earthed up when the base begins to swell. Thej^ are usually 
blanched ten days afterwards and are then ready to use. 

Marjoram 

There are several kinds of marjoram, two of which are 
grown in private gardens, the sweet marjoram and the pot 
marjoram. The pot marjoram has more branches, and a 
reddish tinge seems to Aiffuse the plants. It h.'LS, also, violet 
flowers. The sweet marjoram makes a bushy plant which 
bears white flowers in June and July. The leaves of the pot 
and sweet marjoram are used green, and, when dried, for 
flavouring, while the latter is said to be a tonic. 

The seeds should be sown in April out of doors in rows i ft. 
apart, the plants being thinned in the case of pot marjoram 
to 9 ins. apart and sweet marjoram 6 ins. apart. 

Mint 

There are many kinds of mint, the peppermint, spearmint, 
M. longifolia, m" rotundifolia, etc. The spearmint is the 
variety which seems most used for mint sauce. It is hardy, 
but susceptible to mint rust. Some epicures prefer M. rotundi- 
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folia because of its flavour, while others dislike its hairiness. 
It is propagated by means of the division of roots, and in order 
to obtain fresh young green leaves throughout the year the 
roots are often forced during the months from November to 
May. This forcing is quite easy to carry out if the roots are 
chopped up into pieces an in*'h long and packed tightly in a 
seed-bed, and covered above and below with an inch or so of 
soil. It is possible also to cut stems in the autumn and to 
hang them up in a cool place to dry for use during the winter 
and spring. 

A damp situation seems to suit mint best, ana in order to 
keep it free from rust a new situation should be made every 
year early in March. 

In cases where the rust is very bad, the roots should be 
washed before planting out and put in w^arin water at no 
degrees F. for t\\ enty minutes. The washing alone may remove 
the rust spores, and thoroughly washed material usually 
grows free from rust the following year. After washing, the 
underground stems should be trimmed so as to remove the 
above-groun<l parts. 


Parsley 

Parsley should always be sown thiiily if really good parsley 
rows are to result. Thinning should alw«iys be carried out 
early to prevent the jJants from crowding one another. There 
is little they dislike more. 

Parsley makes a very good edging plant, and prefers a deep, 
rich, moist soil, though the author has seen it growing as well 
in a clayey soil as in a sand. 

The principal sowings of parsley may be made in March 
for the summer and June for the winter ; if one sowing is made, 
this should be done in May. Those with a glasshouse can 
make a sowing in heat in February, and, after pricking, the 
young plants thus raised out into further boxes, they may be 
transplanted further in lows i ft. apart, the plants being i ft. 
apart also. 

When sowing seed, the rows should be i ft. apart also. 
They should be thinned in the first place to 3 ins. and finally 
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to 6 inches. These thinnings may be transplanted to other rows 
if necessary. 

By the aid of a cloche oi two it is possible to have plenty of 
parsley all the yeai round outside. If the plants tend to get 
coarse, they should be cut down, anct the young growth which 
comes up then vill be green and tender. Such cutting down 
generally defers the flowering which does so much harm to 
the plants. It is possible to pot up the best plants at the end 
of September and take them mto a cool house 

Varieties 

CJreen Gem. A tv (ompact xarut' wl k b never ^rows more 
tlian 5 in higi* 

Myatt’s Garnishing. This has long leaf stalks It is a heavy 
cropper 

Champion Moss Curled. Pioilints a \ciy dark-vgief a, tightly 
curled leaf 


Radish, Horse 

This may be said to be a vtry popular condiment with 
roast beef It can become a nuisance m the garden if it is not 
correctl\ grown, as it soon spreads like a weed. 

Probably the best wa\ to grow it is to m ike a little mound in 
December 2 ft high and 2 ft. wide and as long as is desired, 
and to see that this mound is on well-firmed soil — a path, or 
even concrete. Young ^ooic. aboip 4 in. in diami ter may the i 
be cut 9 ins. in length, and may be laid m sand until March. 
At this tunc of the ^ ear the majortj' of them will have spiouted, 
and the best may then be planted in the mound at distances 
of 12 ins. apart and i8 ms. from the normal level of the soi\ 
The thongs should be inserted so as to point downwards 

If the mound is made of good soil, and the ciowns aie kept 
disbudded, a good, long, thick, straight root will form which 
can easily be stored in the wan ter. 

To unco\er the horse radish mound can be razed to the 
ground and the roots thus exposed. The advantage of the 
mound method is that it is impossible for the roots to spread 
throughout the soil, and it ensures good thick sticks being 
produced. The sticks w^hen dug up are stored in sand. 
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Sage 

Sage is a popular herb, being used as a seasoning either 
with duck, sausages, or even with cheeses. There are two main 
sages, the green sage and the red sage. The green sage has 
wrinkled, velvety leaves and grows like a little shrub. Red 
sage has violet-coloured leaves and is not very popular. 

When purchasing plants of the green sage, it is advisable to 
ask for the broad-leafed green, as this is regarded as the better 
type. It is better to buy plants than to sow seeil, as seedlings 
can never be relied on. Cuttings may be taken with a heel 
in April or May, and may be looted in a sandy medium. They 
will generally root quickly in frames, but they will grow quite 
well in the open ground. 

The plants thus raised should be planted out in rows 2 ft. 
apart, and the plants i ft. apart in the rows. After planting 
they should be hoed reguLarly, and when plants show signs of 
flower the flowering stems should be cut back. 

Take cuttings, and renew the sage row once every four years. 

Savory 

This is one of the herbs that has a very stiong flavour, and 
should be used in a similar manner to thyme. The summer 
savory should be raised annually from seed, while the winter 
savory is a perennial, usually propagated by cuttings. When 
growing it looks rather like rosemary. Both of them are cut 
when the stems are in full flower and tied up in bunches to 
dry for winter use. 

It is possible to raise both kinds from seeds sown in April 
in drills i ft. apart, the seedlings being thinned to 6 ins. apart. 

Tarragon 

This is mainly used for flavouring vinegar, but is also 
useful in salads. It can be employed to flavour omelettes also. 

The plant is a perennial which grows like a bush 4 ft. high, 
bears slender shoots and thin, delicate textured leaves. The 
fresh herb has to be used, as the oil of tarragon disappears 
when the herb is dried. 
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The plants should be put out in a well-diained, oheltered 
situation 2 ft. sq. It is quite easy to propagate by means of 
division or by cuttings, which should be stiiick in frames or in 
gentle heat in the spring. 

As in the case of parsley, it is possible to dig up one or two 
plants and winter them in cold frames so as to keep up a 
continuous supply of fresh green leaves. 

Thyme 

This is a useful herb for flavouiing stews and soups and is 
the best adjunct to jugged hare. There are two mam types, 
the common th5mie and the lemon thyme. Hie latter can 
only be propagated by th( division of loots in Man h and April, 
or by cuttings in September, while the foimcr can be raised 
from seed sown in the spring. Actually the divis on of roots 
is picferable in the case of common thvme also 

Thyme may bo used to loim an efft ctive edging, and may 
be used for this purjiosc in diy borders where parsley will not 
grow readily. 

It is nc(cssuv to ensure fiequ^'iit division, as, if this is not 
done, the plants become leggy and mav die out. Th( rows 
should be 2 ft. apart and the plants 18 ins opart in the rows. 

In exposed situations and under northern conditions it may 
be necessary to eaith the plants up in order to give them some 
protection throughout ihe winter. Under such conditions 
growth mav be enconiaged by the apyJicatioii of potassic 
nitrate of soda at the rate of i o? to the yard run, in sj/nng. 
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UNUSUAL VEGETABLES 


lh%s perhaps ts the most tmportnut ckaptei of all because it 

introduces something new ty bre ik the mom tony of the " meat 

and two veg 

1 The flavour of Ctl< riac is hke the " heart f f ctlcrv 

2 Good King Ifenry used as a spinach cillcd the 
Lincolnshire asparagus 

3 Hamburg parsh y may be likened to a parsh ) and parsnip 
in one 

4 Asparagus peas are delicious 

5 The ranipion m.iv be used either boiled or in salads 

6 Ihe Japanese and Chmest # at skint t but it nas a 
pet uliar flavoui 

As a nation we are constivcttiv^e very ctinsiivatne There is 
proof of this from the fart that we do not t ikc easily to uiiusiidl 
dishes We are hedged round about wWIi the roast beef and 
Yorkshire pudding, a ft\v potatoes and a sjioonful of soggv 
cabbage I 

To those who are unwilling to grow any other crop than 
their grandfathers grew before them this chapter will ha\e no 
appeal, but foi those who wish to discover new culinary dishes 
tins chaptei should piuve of value 

Even here there has been no attempt to include what might 
be calh d the very unusual, and to some wlio may read it all 
the vegetables mentioned may be well known It is, however, 
the authoi's boast that he has grown all the ciops he writes 
about, and, furtlicrmoie, has had them cooked for him at home 

Artichoke, Chinese 

Ivory white tubeis arc producc*d in abundance, which can 
be used from November to April either cooked or in salads 
They may be built d, fiied, or eaten raw. The plant only 
grows i8 ms high. 

Propagation. This is done by means of the tubers pro- 
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duced the previous year. Medium-sized tubers should be 
selected for this purpose. 

Planting* This is carried out in April, usually in drills 
6 ins. deep. The rows should be i8 ins. apart and tne tubers 
placed 9 ins. apart in the rows. An open, sunny situation 
should be chosen. 

Soil. Probably the most suitable soil is a well-drained 
free-working loam. The tubers may rot off in badly drained 
land. Hea\^ clays should be lii^ditened,” and raised beds 
may be made to ensure warmth and dnuuage. Light soils 
and gravels should be improved by the addition of humus in 
the form of rotted leaves or peat. 

Harvesting. In wdl -drained .>oils th^* tubers ma\ U 1* f; 
in the ground until required, but it is possible to lift them from 
October onwards. If they are to be k(q)t tht^y sliould be 
stored in soil or sand It is unwise to keep them in a diy 
place, as in this rase the tubers shri\'t‘l. 

When lifting, all the lOots ** that have formefl should he 
removed. The tubcis should be ke]:>t covered to preserve 
their whiteness : if e\posi‘d to the light for some time they 
turn a disagreeable yellow colour. 

Beans 

There are two unusual runner beans which should go in this 
chapter. 

The Blue Cocoa, which bears blue pods, as its name suggests, 
and The Rolnn Bean which bears red speckled pods. Both 
should be grown cxartl}’ as tlie runner bean. 

Capsicum 

These fruits always alt r art tluar brilliance of colour 
when exhibited at sliows. They can be used for flavouring 
pickles, for putting into salads, and foi cooking in various 
ways. They are “ hot." The huh ma> be likened to a long, 
queerly shaped tomato, red and ,,iven. 

Propagation. Seeds should be so’wm in a lightish compost 
in pots early in March, either in a glasshouse or in a heated 
frame Three seeds may be placed in a 3 pot, and after 
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the plants are growing the best one should be retained and the 
other two removed. They should be grown on in these pots 
under glass until late May, when they may be planted outside. 

In the north of England it will probably be necessary to 
grow them on in frames or under glass. 

Planting. If they can be planted out late in May or eaily 
in June the rows should be i8 ins. apart, and the plants i8 ms. 
apart in the rows. Outside they produce much finer and 
heavier crops, and will go on fruiting if the first ripened fruits 
are gathered. 

General Cultivation. They should be damped overhead 
from time to time in the afternoon or early evening to keep 
down red spider, and hoed regularly. 

Harvesting. They are picked regularly as the fruits ripen, 
and the whole crop is gathered before the end of September, 
when frosts may be expected. 

Cardoon 

The author first remembers growing this vegetable in the 
south of Ireland near Queenstown. It grew far more 
rampantly than was expected, and was in consequence very 
difficult to blanch. Wlien growing it resembles the globe 
artichoke. It has a very delicious “ nutty " flavour, and may 
be used as a vegetable or for soups. 

Propagation. The seed may be sown in pots late in 
March or early in April. There is no need to give the plants 
a lot of heat. They may be raised quite well in a cold frame. 
Watering should be done sparingly until the seedlings have 
grown well. Three seeds may be sown in a pot and thinned 
out later, as suggested for capsicum. 

Some growers sow the seed in the trenches where the plants 
are to giow in April oi May. 

Planting. Trenches are made in advance 12 ins. deep, 8 ins. 
wide, and 4 ft. apart. Manure or organic substitute is put 
into the bottom of the trench to a 6 in. thickness, and this is 
dug in. The plants are put out 18 ins. apart in the trench. 
If sowings are made in the trenches, two or three seeds are 
placed at 18 in. distances, and these are lightly covered with 
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soil. The plants, when they grow, are thinned down to one 
at each station. 

General Cultivation. The trenches should be given plenty 
of water, and liquid manure may be given from June onwards 
once a week or so. Earthing-up should not be attempted 
before October, and before this is done the lower yellow leaves 
are cleaned away ; the stems are then tied up together loosely, 
and if necessary the plants may be wrapped lound with brown 
paper. The soil is then brought up to the plants. A month 
after earthing-up the cardoons should be read}* for use. 

Harvesting. Lift as desired and use. In frosty districts, 
after blanching they may be lifted and stored in a diy place 
and so kept blanched until required. Cardoons may keep in 
this way until March. 

Varieties 

Spanish Cardoou. This is a vaiicty iibually grown, as it has 
spineless loaves The fault is that it ea‘-ilv luns to seed 
Tours. A very prickly vanet^'^ ard most ditli^ ult to work 
amongst. It is, ho>\ev,'r, a sapenor \ ant tv to the olher, both in 
flavour and length of stem fs a hard\ \anetv also 
Puvis. Quite a good \anetv, as it luis a thiclv leaf-stalk and is 
sobd It IS well flavoured anti not a prKkl) variety. 


Celeriac 

One of the author's i ^vourite \cgetablcs, as it grows like a 
tuniip and tastes just like the heart ol ccler3\ It is excellent 
when sliced into salads or when cooked. It is easy to grow, 
as little blanching has to be earned out, and the vegetable 
will keep six months after it is full grown. 

Propagation. The plants should be raised in exactly- the 
same way as celery plants, the seedlings being pricked out 
when large enough. 'Ihey are plantc‘d out in May or early 
June in rows 12 ms. apart, the plants beir^g put in 12 ins. apart 
in the rows, on flat giouiid. 

General Cultivation. The rows are kept hoed regularly 
and fed. Celeriac is a gross feeder, and will need liquid manure 
from the end of June onwards once a week. A good dressing 
fo fish manure may be given in September as the roots plump 
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up during this month and October. All the side-growths 
are removed. 

Harvesting. A fortnight before the roots are to be lifted 
the soil should be hoed well up into the foliage, to cause the 
upper part of the root to become blanched. Celeriac should 
be dug up and stored in soil in a shed or in clamps, though in 
the south of England it is possil)le to leave them outside, and 
just to cover up during hard frosts with straw or bracken. 

Varieties 

Paris Amebiore. A vciy good white French variety which throws 
a large bulb. 

Erfurt. This variety throws a much smaller root, though it is 
supposed to be of first-class quality. 

Giant Prague. A (lerman variety which throws a large bulb. 
It IS a good keeper and is very solid. 

Chou de Burghley 

This IS a member of the cabbage family, and may be grown 
where a different flavoured cabbage is lequired. It is very 
hardy and does well in the north. 

Seed-Sowing. The seed is sown in March or early April 
in a seed-bed outside. The rows should be 6 ins. apart, and as 
soon as the plants are large enough to handle they may be 
planted out into a further seed-bed 6 ins. square. 

Planting. The cabbages may l)e transft*rred to their 
permanent positions as soon as possible, with the rows 2 ft. 
apart and the plants i8 ins. apart. 

General Cultivation. Treat as for cabbage. 

Harvesting. They are cut w^heii well hearted ; the plants 
must not be allowed to get coarse. 

Gouve Tronchuda 

The Portugal cabbage, as it is sometimes called, is a strong 
growing type which requires plenty of room. It has very 
large midribs, which are thick, white, and tender. These 
are used in the same manner as seakdle. The leaf part and 
the top part of the plant are used in the same way as ordinary 
cabbage. 
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Seed-Sowing. See Chou de Burghley. 

Planting. They are transplanted into rich and well- 
prepared soil as soon as possible. The plants should be set 
out 2 ft. each way. They should be watered plentifully 
during dry weather. 

Harvesting. As soon as the bottom leaves are large 
enough they may be cut off and the leaf portion detached 
from the midrib. Each part should be cooked separately. 

Egg-Plant 

Often called aubergine. It is a ver}' delicious vegetable 
when cooked. It ma}" be stuffed and baked, cut into shces 
and fried, or flavouied and boiled. The author finds it 
delicious when fried. 

Seed-Sowing. Seed should be sown in January or 
P'ebruary in a warm house or in March in a frame. In the 
house the temperature should be about ()0 degrees F. Two 
or three s(^ds may be sown to a 3 in. pcjt ; reducing down to 
one plant is necessary later on. After a month or six weeks 
the plants may be potted up into 6 in. pots, and grown on in 
these until ready for planting outside. It is possible to raise 
aiibcigines by sowing the seeds in a frame over a hot-bed, or 
under continuous cloches —say in April, 

Planting. In the north it will be better to grow them on 
in the frame or glasshouse. In the south they inav be planted 
out on the south border or near a sunny wall When planted 
in rows, it will be found the plants need to be put in 2 ft. 
square. 

General Cultivation. The plants should always be grown 
on a single leg or stem at the start, and when they are strong 
enough the growing top pinched out to make them branch. 
Four to six fruits should be allowed to form, and after this 
lateral growth stopped. They should be syringed on warm 
days to keep down red spider, ihey should be hoed regularly 
and mulched if necessary. 

Varieties 

Purple. Throws a large fniit, round and purplish in colour. It 
is of very fine quality. 
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Blanche longue de la Chine. A long white aubergine of a 
delirious flavour. Seems to contain more " meat *’ than the other 
varieties 

Noire de Pekin. Bears dark violet fruit similar m shape and 
texture to its white cousin above. 

Garlic 

A favourite vegetable with the Italians, but not much grown 
in this country. It is, however, useful in flavourings. 

Planting. It should be planted at the same time as 
shaDots, in January or February. The cloves slionld be 
planted 2 in. beneath the surface of the soil. The cloves may 
be put in as close as 9 ins. apart each way. 

Harvesting. As for shallots. 

Good King Henry 

This is known to some people as meicury, and is one of the 
easiest vegetables to grow\ So popular is it in various parts of 
Lincolnshire that it is knowm there as Lincolnshire asparagus. 

Seed- Sowing. Seeds may be sown where the plants are 
to grow in April or May in rows 2 ft. ajMit, and the plants 
thinned out to 18 ins. apait. Sparse sowing is neccssai>. It 
is possible als^) to divide old plants and to choose the best 
roots and plant them out. 

Seeds, too, may be sown in a seed-bed and the seedlings 
planted out. 

General Cultivation. If this plant is grown on well- 
manured land, and is treated well, it will croj) heavily from 
April to June. It produces shouts which should be cut in 
their young stages and tied uj) into bundles, w’hen it resembles 
aspaiapis. If the stems are allowed to get old the skin 
toughens quickly and then it is m^cessary to remove this 
before they can be cooked. The shoots are cooked like 
asparagus 


Squashes and Pumpkins 

Squashes and pumpkins may be grown in the same way as 
ridge cucumbers or marrows. The plants occupy a good deal 
of space, and so plenty of room should be allowed. 
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Propagation. The plants are raised under glass or in 
frames from seed sown in pots in April or May. Two seeds 
are usually sown to a 3 in. pot, and, if both grow, the weakest 
IS removed. 

It is possible also to sow the seeds where the plants are 
intended to remain, under continuous or Lantern cloches. 
Slugs are very partial to the plants, and should be kept at bay 
with bran anfl Paiis green ^see p. 238) or bran emd meialdeliyde. 

Planting out. If any old fermenting malarial such as 
grass mowings can be placed in a mound in order to give the 
young plants a hot-bed, so much the better. This heating of 
the soil gets Iheni growing quickly from the shirt. 

Harvesting, both gourds and pumpkins may be 
harve.sted chrectly tlicy are of sufficient size. Iht'V are edible, 
in fact, at all their stages They can be hung up for use in 
the wmtei, and the clever housewife can tind a dozen or more 
different w'ays of cooking them. 

The gourds that throw the smaller Innts are very useful 
to train up trellis and fein es. Ihe}, tlum take up little room, 
and can be got to crop heavily. Many of them are most 
decorative. 

N.B. When pinching back the growing shoots, should this 
be necessary, these may be saved and cooked as spinach. 

Varieties 

(a) Squ.»‘ihes 

Hubbard Squash. Should not be eaten till September or 0( tober. 
Will keep till Fc binary Pei hap » *he most usetu’ AMnter variety. 
Banana Squash. Has the cons tenry of a banana. Htdicious 
flavour. Will keep on into the winter if necessary. 

Acorn Squash. Small variety Good flavour 

Golden Scallop Squash. Excellent flavout. ^uite round. 

Good keeper. 

(b) Pumpkins 


Kohlrabi 

Probably the reason why kohlrabi is not more grown is that 
we prefer our turnips and swedes. On the Continent, kohlrabi 
is a popular vegetable. There are tw^o types, the green and the 
purple, the green being the more tender of the two. It is 
H 
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similar in flavour to the turnip, but has that " nutty " flavour 
that turnips have not. 

Seed-Sowing, Seed may be sown at any time from the 
second week in March to the middle of August. The rows 
should be 2 ft. apart, and the seedlings thinned to 3 ins. apart 
in the rows in the early stages, and finally to 6 ins. apart. The 
young plants pulled at this final thinning should be in a fit 
condition to use as a vegetable. 

General Cultivation. When hoeing, the earth should not 
be drawn up to the plants, but rather pulled away from them. 
In every other way they are treated as for turnips. 

Harvesting. It may be left in the ground until required, 
and will usually withstand quite hard frosts. The great 
thing is not to grow too large roots as they then become coarse. 
In very cold climates it may be dug up and stored in the same 
way as other root s. 


Sweet Corn 

Sweet Com is becoming more and more popular in this 
country, and makes a nourishing and welcome variation in diet. 

Soil. Sweet C^om will grow well on almost any type of 
soil, providing it is neitluT too heavy nor t(>o light. It loves 
j)lentv of organic matter in the ground. 

Preparation of Soil. It probably grows best on land that 
has been well manured for the previous crop. 

Of course, 011 light or hungry land it will be necessary to 
dig in some organic niattei. In all cases work half a bucketful 
of damped horticultural i>eat into the top 3 inches of soil, 
with a good fish manuie, meat and bone meal, or hoof and horn 
meal, at 3 to 4 ounces to the square yard. 

Seed Sowing. SwTvt com is better not transplanted, 
sow the seed out of doors under cloches during the second week 
of April, or in the North at the end of April. If cloches are 
not availal)lc sow during May. 

Draw the drills inches deep and space the seeds 9 inches 
apart in the case of Canada Cross, and 12 inches apart with the 
taller varieties. The rows should be 2 feet apart. 

General Cultivation. Always give sweet corn full sunshine 
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and, if possible, arrange the crop in a block and not in one or 
two rows, as this gives a better chance of pollination. Tliere 
is no evidence that the removal of side shoots is an advantage. 
In dry weather water weU and mulch with damp horticultural 
peat. 

Harvesting. After fertihsation the grains pass through a 
watery, then a milky, and on to a doughy stage. The cobs 
are ready for eating at the milky sLms this usually weeks 
from the time of flowering. The “ «-ilks ” will then be blown 
and withered. To tell the right stage, part of the sheath of 
the cob should be pulled back and one of the grains piessed 
with the thumb nail. 

The contents should spurt out and ha\e the consistency of 
clotted cream. Always use sweet corn as soon as possible 
after picking. 

Cooking. Strip off the husks, put the cobs in boiling 
water with a pinch of salt, simmer gently for 10 minutes, pour 
off water and serve hot with a smear of butter or margann(‘, 
plus pepper and salt for taste. 

Varieties 

Canada Cross. The earliest and best, reaily the third week of 

July 

Courtland Golden Standard. Toller, latei, but quite sweet. 

Golden Bantam. Ve^ ho’-dy, medium ‘^ized bright \ellow 

Onion, Potato 

This is a great favourite in sou'e of the southern parts of 
England, where it is called the underground onion. It is 
grown in a similar way to the shallot, and in the south-west 
is planted on the shortest day. 

Planting. In most part of England it :s sufficiently early 
to plant the bulbs out in March and to lift th^m in August. 
The rows should be 18 ms. apart a.'d ♦he bulbs set q in*^. apart 
in the rows. The soil should be fairly hrm before planting, and 
then the bulbs pressed down into the soil and firmed after- 
wards also. 

The old bulb will form clusters of young bulbs around it, 
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and, to get large onions, artificial manure may be sprinkled 
along the rows (see p. 153). 

General Cultivation. The plants should be earthed up 
when the growths are a good size and in this way, good clusters 
will be formed. There should be no lack of moisture until 
the bulb.s are a good size, and :,o hoeing and mulching should 
be (lone if nccj^ssary. Moisture should be withheld when the 
bulbs begin to ripen. 

Harvesting. The onions should be forked up in August 
and left on the surface of the soil to ripen off. When ripe 
they should be stored in a cool place. 

Onion, Welsh 

This is really a herbaceous perennial, and came originally 
from Siberia. It is very hardy, and on m.iny allotments 
very popular. Theic are two ly}K‘s, the red and the white, 
but neither of them throw bulbs, and the onions they 
produce always look like Sf)ring onions. 

Propagation. Se(‘d may be sown in July or August in 
order to produce a sujiply in the spring. Young plants may 
be obtained by the division of the older plants, and (\ach onion 
plant when put out will produce thirty or forty onion plants 
around it. 

It is a very useful onion to have in the small garden, as it 
ensures that onion llavouring is available all the year round. 

Onion, Tree 

This is sometimes known as the Egyptian onion. Stems 
are thrown up fiom the bulbs on which clusters of small bulbs 
are produced. Those are excellent for pickling. The author 
has s(^en over a dozen small onions on the tops of the stems 
when the plants are well grown. 

Planting. The bulbs formed in the soil or those formed 
on the slem may be saved and planted out in shallow drills 
early in April, The rows should be 18 ins. apart and the bulbs 
6 ins. apart. 

General Cultivation. If well grown, the plants will need 
some support as the little onions begin to form. The soil 
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should be kept firm around them for the first three weeks or 
so after planting, as the birds often pull them up by means of 
the loose skins. 

Harvesting in the Autumn. The plant is forked up, 
and, when dried off, the onions at the base and on the stems 
are removed. 


Oxalis 

This is a tuberous-rooted j^lant, and the aim of the grower 
is to get as many tubers as ]>ossibl*‘ to foiin at the base of 
the stem. The tubers may be the size of a large walnut, but 
longer and more pointed. 

Planting. The ^oil should be prepared as foi potatoes, 
and the tubers may be planted out in May in rows 3 ft. apart 
and the tubers 2 ft. apart. 

General Cultivation. As the shoots begin to 'glow the 
plants may be earthed-up, and these paitlimgs-up should 
continue as necessary until September, when the tubers 
should begin to form. 

Harvesting. The crop sliould be dug up early in November 
and the tubers stored in sand or dry earth in a shed. Damp 
or frost will cause them to lot away. 

Varieties 

Crenata has a smooth skin and eyes in profusion Is rather acid 
in taste 

Deppi. A variety much liked 'witli hjinb or veal The roots are 
moie tapering, whiter 01 clearer than Citnata, and it is less acid. 
It should be grown in a southern t It prefers light aoil. 

Parsley, Hamburg 

Hamburg parsley grows very much like a parsnip, while 
the leaves resemble parsley. 

Seed-Sowing. The laud should be prepared as for cairots, 
and the seed should be sown in March in drills 18 ms. ajiait, 
and the plants finally thinned to half that distance in the rows. 

General Cultivation. It should oe hoed legukily to keep 
free from weeds, and whizzed naphthalene used along the rows 
to keep down the carrot fly. 

Harvesting. The roots should be m season from November 
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to the following April, though they may be harvested as early 
as September if they are required. 

It is better to lift in November and to store as for beetroot. 

Peas, Asparagus 

These are rather fascinating to grow, as they look more like 
a vetch than the ordinary pea. They do not climb, but grow 
about i8 ins. high in a bushy form. They have beautiful 
dark-red blossoms which make them most attractive. 

The pods should be picked while they are young and fresh, 
and this usually means when, say, i in. long. The pod is 
cooked as picked, and the flavour is unique, being something 
like a cross between asparagus and pea flavour. 

Seed-Sowing. The seeds are sown where the plants are 
to grow at the same time as ordinary main crop peas. They 
grow quite well in the south border. The rows should be i8 
ins. to 2 ft. apart. The seed is small, and so the little drills 
need be no deeper than J an inch. 

General Cultivation. Hoe regularly between the rows, 
and if necessary put a few twiggy sticks in just to keep the 
branches up. 

Manuring. See peas. 

Harvesting. Pick regularly, so as to prevent seeds from 
forming inside the pods. 

Peas, Sugar 

These, usually called mange-lout in France, are quite 
diffcient from the ordinary peas. The pods have no tough 
interior skin, and thus when preparing them for the table all 
that need be done is to top and tail and then boil. The whole 
of the pod is quite edible. 

Seed-Sowing. 'I he seed may be sown in May in rows 
4 ft. apart. The mange-tout peas often grow to a height of 
6 ft. and require stJiking. 

Manuring. See peas. 

Harvesting. The pods should be picked regularly, as it 
is the fresh young pods that are so delicious. Further, if any 
of the pods are allowed to set, cropping ceases. 
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Rampion 

Rampion is really a biennial whose roots are white and 
fleshy, and may be used either boiled or in salads. In the 
winter the leaves are useful for salads also. 

Seed- Sowing. This crop should be grown on a light soil 
and in a shady situation. It is a plant that likes moisture, 
and under dry conditions it may run to seed. 

The seed should not be sown until May, and even June 
and July sowings are quite possible. The drills should be 
12 ins. apart and the seedlings thinned to 4 ms. apart. 

General Cultivation. The rows sliould be hoed regularly, 
keeping the soil free from weeds and tlie surface loose. 

Harvesting. 'Ihcie is no need to dig the roots up anti) 
they are required, as they usually ovei-winter quite well. In 
severe winters, whore it is difticult to get at the plaints because 
of fiozen soil, the roots may be taken up and stored in sand 
or dry soil in a shed. 

The roots are usually boded until tender and served with 
melted butter. 

Salsify 

It is difficult to know whether to classify this vegetable as 
usual or unusual. It is perhaps better known than many of 
the others in this chapter It has been described as the 
vegetable oyster and certainly is a most delicious root crop, 
having a " nutty " flavour. 

Soil. Possibly the best soil is a rather light one but wffiich 
is deep and moist. It is possible to grow good roots in a heavy 
soil providing it has been properi\ prepared. The soil should 
not have been recently enriched with fresh farmyard manure 
as this causes the roots to become fangy and to taste earthy. 

Preparation of Soil. Bastard trenching or ridging should 
be earned out in the autumn, and w^ell-rotted compost should 
be applied well below the top spit. A goc‘d fish manure should 
be used in addition at the rate (/ j 4 ozs. to the sq. yard. 

Seed-Sowing. The seed may be sown in April, the drills 
being 12 ins. apart and i in. deep. Directly the seedlings are 
large enough to be handled they may be thinned out first of 
all to 4 ins. apart and then finally to 8 ins. apart. 
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General Cultivation. Regular hoeing in between the 
rows is necessary not only to keep down weeds but to keep 
the surface soil in a loose crumbly condition. The same care 
should be taken when hoeing as advised in the case of beetroot 
(see p. 99). 

Harvesting. It should be possible to use the roots first 
of all during the second or third week of October. Like 
parsnips they come to no hann when left in the ground until 
required. Like beetroot they bleed if they are damaged when 
being lifted. If necessary dig the crop up early and store the 
roots in sand either outside or in a shed. 

Skirret 

A rare vegetable, but one which is popular both in Japan 
and China. The roots, which are eaten, have a peculiar 
flavour which may take some time to get used to. 

Propagation. Propagation may be carried out in the 
same way as for sc'akale— by means of tliontrs. 

Seed may also be sown early in April, and to help gcTinina- 
tion the seed-berl should be kept moist. The drills should be 
I in. deep and i 8 ins. apart, and when thf^ seedlings are well 
grown they may be thinned out to g ins. in lh(‘ drills. 

General Cultivation. This is one of the plants tliat likes 
deep .soil and am]Ac moisture and feeding. Really good-sized 
roots can only be produced in this way. 

Harvesting. The roots should be lifted carefully, as they 
arc much divided, and, once on the surface of the ground or 
on tlie path, should be spread out. This lifting should take 
place in late Scpterubei or early October, and ilie roots may 
be stored as for salsify (see abose). 

Scorzonera 

May be grown in exactly the same manner as salsify. It is 
quite diflerent in appearance, the root being black and leaves 
being wider. Actually the two plants belong to different 
families. The roots arc often left in the ground a second 
year and then they are much larger. 

Soya Beans 

These have been proved as easy to cultivate in this country 
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as they are in the United States. They may be sown in 
drills i an inch deep with the seeds spaced out 4 inches apart. 
The plants grow 2 ft. in height. 

A large number of small beans are produced, which may be 
cooked green or which may be left on the plants to ripen, 
when, after threshing, the beans may be used as arc haricot 
beans. They are rich in piotein. They have a flavour of their 
own. 

RHUBARB 

Rhubarb is used as a fruit from a culinary point of view, 
blit it is usually giown in every vegetable gaiden and so is 
included in this book. 

Being a perniaufiit croj> the soil should be ])repaied as 
Seakale (see p. lyg). Plants may be raised fiom seed sown 
in March in drills i in. deep and i ft. apait, the seo^llings being 
thinned to 10 ins. Plant out into their peimaiienl position 
when they are a year old, in rows 3 ft. apart and 2 ft. 6 ins. 
between the plants. The easier method of propagation is 
by division, this being done in PYbruary or Maich, the old 
crowns arc divided into roots each bearing a single ciowr or 
eye, and thesi* are planted in the same way as given above. 

Do not pull any sticks the fiist year, and only a moderate 
amount the second year. Keep the beds free from wwds and 
well watered, and mulched with compost Peed with Liquin- 
nie during the siiinnier md give a dressing of fl'^ll rnanuie at 
the rate of 4-5 o/.b. pei sq. yd. afur the last pullii.g at the end 
ofjuh. 

Roots may be taktm up and bmught into a warm dark place 
for forcing from December onwards. Phne in a deep box 
and cover roots with light soil, keep moist. Plants outside 
may be hastened on by covering with stiaw or leaves and a 
box or cloche placed over them. 

Varieties 

Hawkes Champagne. Said by some to be the outstandingly 

good \ariety 

Dawes Champion. Very good for outdoors. 

Early Albert. Good for forcing. 

Victoria. Comes true from seed. 

H* 
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VEGETABLE PESTS AND THEIR 
CONTROL 

Wf mtist, if we are going to grow vegetables keep down pests. 

J therefore tell you what 1 consider th( best ways of : — 

1 . Poisoning the leather-jackets. 

2 . Keeping away tlie cabbage root fly. 

3 . Kiliing the celery fly. 

4 . Preventing the red spider from doing too nrinch damage. 

•) Kei*ping the maggots from attacking the mudirooms 

U. " Boiling '* the pea and bean beeth s. 

To-day one of the most difficult things to clo in a garden is to 
keep vegetables free from pests. The onion and carrot flies 
are common enough, goodness knows, while the cabbage root 
maggot every 3^ear takes as its toll some thousands of cabbage, 
cauliflower, and Brussels sprouts plants. It would be im- 
possible in a book of this character to list every single pest that 
might attack a crop, and so the author has chosen those pests 
that in his experience are most common in the gaideiis of 
this country. 

As a county adviser h(‘ had am])le oj>portunity of carrying 
out trials, and in his travels over the country as garden editor 
to the B.B.C. he has been able to study pest control in many 
districts. 

The pests are classified under the vegetables they attack, 
as it is thought that this is probably the simplest way for the 
amateur to recognise the trouble. In the Appendix on 

Miscellaneous Information at the end of the book, will be 
found a list of the principal insecticides, with instructions on 
how these ma}' be made up. 

Pests That Attack Many Vegetables 

There are a certain number of pests that attack various 
kinds of vegetables, and it is better, therefore, to list these 

234 
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first of all before dealing with each crop separately. These 
are placed in alphabetical order. 

Aphides 

Sometimes known as green fly, blue bug, black fly, etr. 
A very large family of plant lice which will attack ah members 
of the cabbage family as well as beans, peas, carrots, etc. 

They are sucking insects, and usually attack the under 
surface of the leaf first of all. Thes(‘ insects cause the leaves 
to curl in many cases, and for this leason they are often 
difficult to get at with a spray or dust. 

Because they multiply at an extraordinary rate, they should 
be controlled in the early stages. 

Control. Derris is usually satisfactory if applied eitr.er 
as a dust or as a spray. In the case of badly curled leaves, a 
nicotine spray may be necessary, so that tlie fumes may 
penetrate to the insects. Derris is safe to us>e at any time, as 
it is not poisonous to man. 

Beetle, Chafer 

It is the grubs of the chafer beetles that damage the plants. 
The cockchafer grub has three pairs of legs and is about ij in. 
long. It is fat, white and objectionable-looking. The summer 
chafer is similar to the cockchafer, but is less than i in. in 
length. The larvae of these two beetles live in the soil and eat 
the roots of plants. 

Control. Naphthalene should be dug in at the rate ol i oz. 
to the sq. yd. where chafer beetle larvae damage is exju rienced. 

Beetle, Chafer, Garden 

This beetle is only J in. long, and damages the plants as a 
beetle. Leaves will be found to be oaten away. 

Control. The leaves of the plants should be sprayed with 
arsenate of lead, and whizzed naph»iuilene applied to the 
surface of the ground at i oz. tc the sq. yd., to ac as a repellent. 

Beetles, Flea 

Flea beetles are small, and generally black or dark grey. 
They damage young plants when they are coming through. 
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particularly in the case of cabbages, turnips, and radishes, 
but they will attack the leaves of larger plants also. They 
ran generally be recognised because they hop cjuickly and hide 
themselves. Large numbers of them on a plant may cause 
it to look quite black. 

They spend the winter in dry vegetable rubbish such as is 
found in hedge-bottoms, and may commence attacking plants 
in May and continue right on into August. 

Control. Where this pest is common the seeds of all the 
cabbage family should be well wetted with turpentine, using 
it at the rate of ^ pint to ^ lb. seed. The seed should then be 
dried overnight and sown the next day. Just before the plants 
are through, a good dusting may be given with Gammexane 
dust, as it IS in this stage that the beetles often do the greatest 
harm. Furtlier dustings may be necessary at weekly intervals 
until the plants are quite free. 

Caterpillars 

Different kinds of caterpillars may bt found on vegetables, 
the most common being those on the cabbage family. 

Control. It is easy to control these caterpillars by spraying 
with strong liquid DiTris. 

Cat( rpillars, Surface 

Surface caterpillars wander about just above and below the 
surtace of the ground and damage planti> by biting through 
their stems. Some caterpillars are il ins. long and some only 
J in. long, and they are usually grey or biown in colour. They 
feed at night, and during the day they hide under clods of 
earth or stones. 

Control. Hoe the land regularly, especially during the 
months of July and August, so as to prevent egg-laying from 
taking place. This regular hoeing will destroy the young 
larva: also. 

The bran and ParL green bait may also be used 

Leather- Jackets 

This is the young of the daddy-longlegs, and in the north 
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is called the hot. It is generally about ins. long, greyish- 
brown in colour, and has no legs. The skin of the gmb is 
very tough. 

Leather-jackets live one or two indies below the ‘Surface of 
the soil, and in this way they are able to feed on the stems 
and roots of plants below ground. In the night th(y may 
come to the surface and eat the leaves also. Tliey sometimes 
pull these down into the ground. 

Control. Bran and Paris green should be apj)lied (see 
p. 282) all over the surface of the ground in the evening, giving 
a further application the follo^\nng day if necessary. Li'dther- 
jackets are particularly fond of bran, and the author has never 
found this method of control to fail. 

Millipedes 

Millipedes may do a great deal of hann to roots and 
stems of plants underground. They have round bodies which, 
when young, arc ^ in. long, and as they grow older 1 in. long. 
The front four segments of their bodies have oiv^ })air of legs 
each, while the remaining segments have two pairs of l(^g,s. 

They should never be confused with r(.‘nti])edi'S, which are 
carnivorous and do a great deal of good in destruving other 
pests. Centipedes have flattened bodies, and (‘dch segment 
of the body has only one pair of leg.s. 

Control. Naphthalene should be dug into the soil at the 
rate of i oz. to the sq. yard. This may act as a deterrent. 

Large numbers may be trapped if a large carrot is cut into 
two pieces longitudinally and b iried an inch or two mto the 
ground. If these pieces are spitted on a btick they n ay easily 
be removed, and the millipedes that have collected may be 
extracted and destroyed. 

Slugs 

Slugs may do a great deal of d ninge in the vegetable garden, 
not only to members of the cabbage family but to potatoes, 
celery and so on. They feed above the ground during the 
night, and below ground at any time. They do not like frost 
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or dry sofl, and so burrow down deeply into the ground when 
these conditions occur. 

They often lay eggs in batches of from four to fifty (depending 
on the type of slug), in damp soil or imder stones, ilie eggs 
can be recognised because they are white, translucent and 
glistening. They usually turn yellow and opaque as the 
embryo starts to grow. Hatc’iing will generally take place in 
a month. 

Control 

(1) Make up a mixture consisting of lo lb. of bran vAth ^ 
gallon of water, and add J lb. of Paris Green. This is sufficient 
for a J-dcre garden. The mixture should be apphed evenly, 
and several dressings may be lu^cessary, especially if rain follows 
each ai)plication. Do not apply this poison bait during frosty 
or drv weather, as the slugs are not near the surface of the 
ground. 

(2) When digging land in the autumn or winter, a mixture 
consisting of equal parts of finely powdered copper sulphate 
and hydrated lime may be dug in at the rate of i oz. to the 
sq. yard. This mixture kills any creature it comes in contact 
with, but chemists fear that the continued use of copper 
sulphate may injure the soil. 

A little spi inkling of this mixture should be made completely 
round the garden on the surface of the soil to jirevent slugs 
migrating from other parts. 

(j) Mix a salt‘*pooiiful of powdeied meta fuel with a handful 
ol bran (oi diMd lawn mowings or tea leaves). Little heaps the 
size of an egg c up may be put along the rows of plants every 
3 feet or so. This is the l>est bait known. 

Wireworm 

Unfortunately this insect, which is really the grub of the 
click beetle, may live in the soil for 6-7 years belore turning 
into a beetle. Wireworms, like millipedes, damage plants 
below giound. 

Control. Use Paradichlorbenzine — break this up into 
poi lions the size of a French bean and bury these in holes 6 
inches deep and 2 feet apart all over the affected ground. It 
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is quite easy to make the holes with a walking stick or iron 
bar — the holes must be closed up w'hen the piece of chemical 
is in position. Do tliis preieiably in the Winter when no 
croph are on the ground -it can cau^c potatoes to Jjave a 
bad flavour when used in the spring and Summei. 

ASPARAGUS 

Asparagus Beetle 

This beetle is very easy to recognise, as it has a black and 
red body, with black and yellow wing-cases. The small larvde 
will be found on the leaves of the asparagus during the summer, 
eating the foliage. 

In the winter the beetles hide amongst rubbish. 

Control. Tht' foliage should be cut down directly it 'jtarN 
to turn yellow in the autumn, and burnt. The beds should 
be sprayed with nicotine and soft soap during the summer if 
the beetles are seen. 

BEETROOT 

Mangold Fly 

If a fly looking very much like an onlinary house-fly is seen 
on the beetroot, the mangold fly may be suspc'cted. It v’iD 
lay its eggs on the under side of the beetroot leaves. The 
larva; will tunnel into the leaves and cause blisters, very much like 
those on the celery. There are often three generations a >ear. 

Control. When the attack is first seen the plant should be 
sprayed with nicotine, and again a week later. 

Other pests that may attack beetroot are black aphis (see 
broad beans) ; flea beetles (see cabbage). 

CABBAGE 

Aphis, Mealy Cabbage 

This is a mealy mauve-coloured aphis which attacks the 
under-surface of the leaves of the plants. It is a great nuisance 
in the case of Brussels sprouts, as it gets into the sprouts 
themselves. 

Control. Spray or dust wi*h nicotme. 

They often live on the old Brussels sprouts throughout the 
winter, and so directly the crop has been cleared the old 
stumps should be taken up. 
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Beetles, Flea 

For description of flea beetles and their control see ** Pests 
that Attack many Vegetables ** (p. 23O). 

Cabbage Root Fly 

The maggots will be found on ^he stem of the plant just 
below ground level, and on the roots. The fly lays its eggs 
just below soil level, and the larwne burrow down and attack 
the plants. Often ten or tw’elve inatigots mav be found on 
the roots. 

These should not be confused with the turnip gall weevil, 
which makes a blister and is seen in the autumn. 

Control. Mercuric chloride should be dissolved in w'ater 
at the rate of J oz. to a 2-gallon container. A } pint should 
be put into each hole at planling-out time. In th(‘ case of a 
very severe attack it may lx.* necessary to give two more watf r- 
nigs with this solution at ten da^ inler\als. 

Dusting around tin* plants with calomel dust after planting 
does keep the fly aw^ay 

Cabbage White Fly 

Minute white waxy flies may be foiinri on the underneath 
of leaves. They suck the sap, and make the plants unpalat- 
able because of the mess they leave behind 
Control. As for srHs. 

Caterpillars 

These are the larv’^ac of the v hite butte rfly which may be 
found flitting about the cabba^^'-bed. The cegs are laid in 
large numbers, and the caterpillais soon eat the leaves. 

Control. Spray with Liquid Denis or with liquid D.D.T. 
In small gardens hand picking is possible. 

CARROTS 

Aphides 

(cl) green. 

The green aphis may attack the lea\’es of carrots in the f arly 
summer. When suffering fiom an attack, the foliage will turn 
yellow. 
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Control. Spray with nicotine and soft soap. 

(b) root. 

Control. Water with nicotine (usual formula). 

Carrot Fly 

A small, shiny, bottle-grefu fly. It lays its eggs near the 
surface of the ground along carrot rows. The larvae then 
burrow down to the base of the root and tunnel into it. Large 
numbers of maggots may be found in attacked roots. The 
trouble is often first noticed when the tops wilt. 

Control. Apply whizzed naphthalene at the rate of i oz. 
per yard run just before thinning, and again ten days later. 

After thinning, compress the soil to prevent egg-laying and 
the movement of larvae. Remove the thinned carrots and 
bum them. Do not leave them lying about to attract other 
flies. 

CAULIFLOWER. See CABBAGE 
CELERY 

Celery Fly 

Most gardeners have experienced the attacks of the celery 
fly. The female lays her eggs on the under sides of the leaves, 
aind the maggots that hatch out then make their way in 
between the upper and lower epidermis of the leaves. In 
this way whitish-looking blisters are formed. In the eairly 
stages these may be picked off. 

The attack generally takes place in the seedling stage first 
of all, but is more evident after the plants are put out into the 
trenches. 

Control. See that the young plants are free from the pest 
by spraying legularly with nicotine and soft soap. When in 
the trenches, a regular soaking with the same spray is necessary 
early in June to control the second generation. A third 
generation may appear in September, and so a sharp look-out 
should be kept. 

Experiments have shown that a repellent has proved useful . 
I part by weight of creosote to 99 parts by weight of precipi- 
tated chalk. This dust is then scattered among the plants 
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thinly, and the creosote smell keeps the flies away. This 
method of control should be used as a repellent to prevent the 
females from la5dng eggs. 

CUCUMBER 

Red Spider 

A small yellow mite may be found on the under-surface of 
the leaves spinning minute webs. As a result the leaves may 
turn yellow. It is difficult to see the mite without a maenifv- 
ing-glass. 

Control. See that the under surface of cucumber leaves 
is syringed regularly with clean water. Red spiders are 
always at their worst in dry conditions. 

The use of a summer petroleum oil may be resorted to in 
bad cases. 


LETTUCE 

Aphides 

When lettuces are young they are often attacked by a small 
green aphis. The under sides of the leave*- should be exaniiTied 
if the leaves are distorted or sturite<l, and aphides will generally 
be found the cause of the trouble. 

Control. Spray or dust with nicotine on a warm day. 
See that the soil all round the lettuces is sprayed also, as then 
the nicotine fumes ma> iso and kiU the insect 

MUSHROOMS 

Mites 

There are a large number of mites that may be found in the 
mushroom-house. The injurious sp'^cies arc usually slow- 
moving creatines, while the more active ones are normally 
harmless. Attacks may be noticed as soon as the mushrooms 
appear, holes being found in the stalks Oid the caps. These 
holes, when examined with a m igr>ifying-glass, will be found 
to contain numerous eggs and m.tcs. The mites may injure 
the spawn as well, and so cropping may cease. 

Control. At the present time no really efficient method 
of controlling these mites has been found. Fresh manure 
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is probably less likely to contain injurious mites than that 
which has been stored for a long period. 

It is said that D.D.T. has given good results. 

Flies 

Many species of flies will d image mushrooms, the two most 
important being the Sciara and the Phorid. These are similar 
in size ; the larvaj tunnel into the mushrooms as they appear, 
ruining not only the stems hut the caps as well. They make 
the mushroom quite unsaleable, and in the case of bad attacks 
can easily destroy whole crops. 

Control. Relatively low temperatures in the house may 
prevent egg-laying and retard the development of the flies. 
The temperature should be kept just below 6o degrees F. 

The strictest cleanliness .should be observed, as advised in 
the case of diseases. 

Spraying should be carried out as a routine measure with 
nicotine ; j fluid oz. of nicotine should be added to lo gals, 
of water, but no soap should be added. A good method is to 
give a spraying after each heavy pick, but excessive wash 
should not be used or be^ls may become too wet. An altern- 
ative method is to employ one of the pyrelhrum fluids now 
sold for the jiurpose. These are applied in small quantities 
through an atomiser, and are much more satisfactory than 
nicotine because they are iion-poisonous to man. Slight 
staining may occur if the liquid is applied directly to the 
mushrooms, and it is best blo^v^ into the air as a cloud and 
allowed lo settle. 


ONIONS 

Onion Fly 

This is one of the worst pests a garden has to face, and yet 
it is now one of the easiest to control. 

The female of the onion fly, which is rather like a small 
house-fly, lays her eggs either on the neck of the onion or at 
the soil level. The larvae which hatches out burrows to the 
bottom of the bulb and feeds. The first attack usually takes 
place some time in May. 
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Control Apply whizzed naplithalene along the rows at 
the rate of i oz. to the yard run just before thinning, and again 
ten days later. 

The whizzed naphthalene acts as a repellent and conceals the 
scent of the oil of onions 

When hoeing among onions, great rare should be taken to 
see that the plants are never damaged, as then the odour that 
attracts the insects is given off. As in the case of canots, 
the rows should be firmed after thinning. 

PARSNIPS 

Celery Fly 

Will attack parsnip leaves as well as ceWy, though it is 
perhaps nevei such a pest on this crop. 

Control. See celery. 

Carrot Fly 

This will often attack parsiiii)s, but will seldom luin the 
whole crop. 

Control • See car i < >i 


PEAS 

Pea and Bean Beetles 

The beetles lay their eggs on the pods and the maggots 
burrow into the seeds and feed on thorn. During the time of 
sowing the little beetles may be found in the seeds. 

Control. Plunge the seeds in boiling water fo^ five seconds. 
To do this they can be put intc a little muslin bag which can 
be hung from th(‘ *^nd of a sti k 

Pea Moth 

The moths lay their eggs on the pods cuid the larvai buirow 
in and destroy the peas Several mageots may be found in 
a pod. 

Control. Spray the plants w.* nicotine just as the flowers 
are setting, as in this way the larvae may be killed as they are 
tunnelling in. 

As the larva drop to the ground when full grown, the soil 
should be cultivated rontinuaUy so that they may be destroyed. 
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Pea and Bean Weevils 

The weevil eats peculiar semi-circular holes out of the sides 
of the leaves and often does a great deal of harm when the 
plants are young. 

Control. Dust with derris either early in the mommg or 
late in the day, Hoe regularly between the rows to promote 
a fine tilth and to destroy the clods, their hiding places. 

Pea Aphis 

This may attack the peas when they are young, while a 
second attack is sometimes experienced a few weeks later. 
Control. Spray or dust with nicotin(\ 

Pea and Bean Thrips 

One of the most serious pests of peas in some districts. 
Thrips are black and minute, and arc difTicult to dlh'ct unless 
the plants are shaken and tlie thrips made to fall on to a white 
handkerchief. 

They attack seedlings, suck the t>ap fiom growing points, 
and so distort plants and prevent them from glowing healthily. 

They are generally worse in a dry season, and wdien tliey 
attack the stems, leaves, and pods much damage can be done. 
Thrip-attacked pods look silver in the early stages, but later 
turn brown. 

Control. See that the soil is limed at the rate of 4 ozs. to 
the sq. yd. when the seed is sown. When the majority of the 
flowers have set, see that the rows are spiayed with nicotine 
and soft soap. 

RADISH 

Cabbage White Fly Flea Beetles 

Control. See cabbage. Control. See cabbage. 

SPINACH 

Mangold Fly 

This is perhaps a more serious pest on spinach than it is on 
beetroot. The blistering of the leaves causes them to be 
unpalatable. 

Control. See beetroot. 



CHAPTER XIII 


VEGETABLE DISEASES AND THEIR 
CONTROL 

Diseases are different from pests, but they are just as insidious 

It IS most impmtant to — 

1. Prevent CJuh lioot and this is tvisv to do. 

2 . Recogniv the difference hetueen celerv maggot and 
ctlciv lc*af spot 

3. Apf>ly gra-js nn mines to the ro^\s of potatoes 

4. Dig up and burn disei^ed rhubaib plants 

*5 Know the coriei t !urniul.x" for v.iriv^u^ ^l>r ivmg mixtures 

Whole books hrivc liecn v^ritten on the control of vegetable 
diseases, and in one American ^/vork alone there are over six 
hundred p«iges. It will only be possible, therefore, as in the 
case of insect pests, to deal with the more important diseases, 
and to suggest methods of control briefly. 

As has ])een suggested in the chapters on cultivation, much 
can be done to jirevent attacks of disease if the plants are 
grow'n sturdily and given the right attention. The keeping 
dowm of weeds, which act as alternative hosts, is most Lmi)ort- 
ant. The regular hoeing which creaU‘s a dust mulch, and so 
helps to conserve moisture, should be borne in mind. The 
land should be properly drained. Tlu^ plants should be given 
sufficient room to gn^w' projicTly. Lime should be applied 
regularly to prevent the soil from becoming acid. 

The chapter on manures gives details of the correct methods 
of manuring plants, and many of the diseases are worst on 
plants that arc grown soft.'" In such cases an application 
of an artificial manure like sulphate of potash will do much to 
harden and tone up the plant. 

The sowing of seed and planting out should always be done 
at the right time. Late sowings may be attacked by pests 
and early sowings may be damaged by weather conditions. 

248 
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Protection should be given when protection is needed, and, 
in the frame, ventilation should be given whenever possible. 

It is important also to see that the vegetable refuse is rotted 
down properly, and any material like cabbage-stumps and the 
like which do not rot readily should be destroyed bv fire. 
Directly the leaves of plants turn yellow^ and are 113010*55 , it 
is a good plan to remove them, as they may be a potential 
home of a fungus disease. 

It should be remembered that a fungus causing plant 
disease is a plant growing on another })iant. 

ASPARAGUS 

Asparagus Rust 

If the foliage is examined during the summer it may be 
covered with rusty spots. Th(‘se spots get daik^r in colour 
in the autumn. 

Control. When the foliage is cut down in the autumn it 
shoulii be burnt, so as to i)revent re-mfection. It is possible 
to grow resistant varieties, and two good ones are l\Liry and 
Martha Washington. 


CABBAGE 

Club Root 

This disease is one of the commoni'st in the country to-day. 
The author has had reports of it from alinust every county 
in England. It is known in some distie'ts as finger -and- too 
and in other districts as Aiibui ’ The cabbage may wilt on 
hot sunny days and recover in »he evening. When the root 
system is examined, the large swellings cuaracteristic of this 
disease will be found to have turned into a club- like mass. 
Infected plants are much reduced in vitality, and in bad cases 
plants may be killed entirely. 

The spores of this disease can remain m the soil for many 
years. 

Control. In the first place, tue soil should be well limed, 
as the club root disease is always worse on acid soils. Hydrated 
lime should be applied to the suiface of the soil at 7 or ^ ozs. 
to the sq. yd. during the month of January. 
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Generally, the infection takes place in the seed-bed, though 
when the plants are put out they seldom appear obviously 
clubbed. For this reason few growers realise that they are 
already diseased. 

The seed-beds, therefore, may be watered before sowing the 
seeds with a solution of mercuric chloride at the dilution of 
1 oz. in 12 gals, of water. Ten to fourteen days after, the 
seedlings should be watered again with a similar solution, 
and another similar watering should be given seven days after 
this. 

A (jUciTtor of a jniit of a -.imilar solution should be poured 
into the hole when the plants are put out In bad conditions, 
the treatment should be repealed again in twelve days' time. 

For those who do not care for this very poisonems chemical, 
Brassisan may be used on the seed-bed at the rate of i oz. per 
sq. yd., sprinkling the dust over the soil evenly. Brassisan 
may also be applied to the dibble holes before putting out the 
plant. For this purpose, i part by bulk of this substance 
should be mixed with 5 parts of sand. A desseit spoonful of 
the dry mixture may then be applied to each hole. It is not 
advisable to apply Brassisan in its concentrated form, as it 
may damage the roots. 


CELERY 

I.eaf Spot (or “ blight ”) 

Celery leaves turn brown in patches, and httle black spots 
may appear on these. The leaf stalks may also be attacked. 
If the disease is not controlled, the whole leaf may wither away 
and the plants can thus be ruined. 

The disease is generally seen first of all in July, but in the 
south earliei attacks have been known. 

Control. The plants should be sprayed three times from 
tile end of June, say once a fortnight, with Bordeaux mixture, 
so as to cover the upper and lower surface of the leaves. In 
very wet years, four or five further applications may be 
advisable. 

The seedsman should be asked, if he can, to give a guarantee 
that the seeds supplied have been treated with the correct 
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solution of formaldehyde to destroy the fungus lurking on 
the seed-coat. 


MINT 

Mint Rust 

Little orange cushions may be seen on the leaves and stems 
of the plants. In the case of a bad attack, the shoots become 
thickened in a peculiar manner, the leaves are much smaller, 
and may be distorted. 

Control. Early in October, the mint tops should be burnt 
off where they are growing by laying down dry straw on the 
mint bed and burning it, so causing a rapid fire. A fire ot this 
kind should not injure the roots and yet bums up the stems 
and kills the disease spores. 

Another method that has proved satisfactorj' in many 
districts is to cut down the tops in October and remove them, 
and then to water the beds with a 5 per cent solution of a 
neutral high-boiUng tar oil wash. 

MUSHROOMS 

Mycogone Disease or Bubbles (Mycogone perniciosa) 

The bubbles disease may be sct‘n when the bed comes into 
bearing, and may continue to give trouble right throughout 
the life of the bed. Whole clumps of baby mushrooms grow 
into a shapeless mass nd are co^^ered with a white fungus 
growth. Single mushrooms may be attacked with a dense 
white mould-like growth on the g^lls, but if they happen to have 
become infected at an early stag*., the stalk remains short and 
swollen and the cap hardly develops at all. Muslirooms 
deformed by this di.sease assume all kinds of shapes. They 
quickly decay and smell horribly. 

Control. See below. 

White Plaster Mould (Monolia fimicola). 

The white plaster mould often invades mushroom beds, as 
does the brown plaster mould as well. The fungus penetrates 
the casing soil, and patches of white mould, or brown as the 
case may be, appear on the surface. 
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Control. These diseases are difficult to eradicate because 
they probably are introduced with the materials of which the 
beds are made. No methods are known for the control of 
plaster moulds when they once appear in the compost, but the 
house, when cleared out, should be thoroughly cleaned. 

With the bubbles disease, the strictest cleanliness must be 
observed when an attack has started. The correct ventilation 
and the correct temperature control must be maintained. 

All diseased mushrooms should be removed directly they 
are seen, together with mycelium below them, and should be 
hurni. The temperature in the house shouM be brouglit down 
to 50 degrees F. and the parts wheie tlie disease appeared may 
be watered with a 1.5 per cent solution of lysol, or a 2 per 
cent solution of formalin. 

Infected beds, when removed, should not be used for manur- 
ing ground which later on may be required for casing soil. 
In cases of severe attacks, the whole house when empty should 
be sprayed with a 2 per cent formalin solution. After spraying, 
the house should be closed down for twenty-four hours, and 
then given full ventilation. 


ONION 

Downy Mildew 

A gieyish-white mildew mav be seen on the leaves, and 
soon afterwards these turn yellow and collapse completely. 

Control. In many gardens the dusting of the rows 
with sulphur dust at the rate of 3 or 4 ozs. to the yard run has 
given good results. The rows can also be sprayed with 
Bordeaux mixture (see p. 281). 

The autumn and spring sowm crops should be kept well 
apart, as this prevents the infection passing from one to the 
other. 

Those who plant onion sets should only use those that are 
firm and sound. 


PARSNIPS 


Canker 

The roots of parsnips when examined may appear cracked. 
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Brown rot then appears, and, soon after, a wet rot d<'b.troys 
the root completely. 

Control. Though included in this chapter as a disease, 
most mycologists do not believe that this trouble is due to any 
sjiecific parasite. 

Two varieties, Large Guernsey and Tender and True, may 
be said to be fairly resistant. 

PEAS 

Mildew 

The leaves, the stems, and the pods are found to be covered 
with a white powdery substance. This trouble usually 
appears on the later sown varieties and towards the end of the 
summer. 

Control. The plants should be dusted well early in the 
morning, while the dew is still on them, with a good sulphui 
dust. The dusting must be done in the earliest stages and 
not alter the mildc'w has obtained a hold. 

POTATO 

Potato Blight 

The leaves of the potatoes are attacked by the disease, and 
daik green spots or blotches of irregular sizes and shapes 
appear. These quickly turn blown or alino-»l black, and under 
warm, damp conditions they may be sunounded by a delicate 
white mould. The disease may spread at an alarming rate, 
and the whole of the over-groiuai parts of the ])laiit may be 
killed. 

• The spores may fall on the ground and may thus infect the 
new tubers. Dark sunken aieas appear on the skin, and the 
potatoes become rotten and useless. 

Control. The disease may be controlled by Bordeaux or 
Burgundy mixture, and, as Bu^^/andy mixluie is easier to 
prepare and is just as eflective as Bordeaux, its making up 
is described here. 

Two and half pounds crushed washing soda are added to a 
2i*gallon bucket of clean cold water, and stirred until it is fully 
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dissolved , 2 lb powdered cop]^r sulphate are then placed m a 
wooden tub containing 17 gals of water, stirred, and left over- 
night. The cashing soda solution is poured into this tub the 
next morning and stirred vigouiously The plants may then 
be sprayed with the solution 

Those who have no faciiitU'i for mixing washes may buy 
colloidal copper spra\s alieady i)repared 

Common Scab 

Common scab is a dise.i'>e which affects potatoes, and 
causes brown corky sc<ibs to appear on the tubers The tuber 
in consequence has to be more deeply peeled and a good (kal 
of the potato IS wasted \Uack^ of common scab are usndll> 
more severe on gravelly aivl sind\ soils, and on soils rich in 
lime or alkilint h'l sonn n ison mk li a^ the addition of soot, 
ishes 01 unbalam ( d li itih^( 

Control, (jrass mowings, dccued leaves, or spent hops 
should be dug in at the idle oi oni good bai row-load to 4 sq 
vards It i'- \ good plan to fill the trenchf s up where the potatoes 
are to grow with grass mowings Lime, soot, or ashes should 
nevei be applied to j»otatots 

Sulphur may be appluii along the low*^ at the rate of i oz 
to the sq \d as the tubers are being planted, or each tuber 
may lx dipped in su]])hur 

Peelii^s fiorn scabbed p(»tatoes should never be thrown 
on the ( om])()st heap, but should be burnt 

RHUBARB 

Crown Rot 

The jilants that are attacked may be recognised, as the 
leaves turn a puce colour The bases of the stems become 
distorted and swolltn, and the crown of the plant develops a 
soft rot. This means the destruction of the termmal growth, 
and the following season only spindly, short spikes appear. 

Control. IJiere is no effective method of control. 
Affected plants should be dug up and burnt. They should 
never be dug into the ground for manure 
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SEAKALE 

Black Rot 

Tho roots, when examined, will be foiinrl to have tuuui] 
])lack and to be rotten. This often orcuis in wet land. 

Control. When planting out the thoiig^^, none which 
show on them a black streak in the cut tissue* should be used 
This black streak is the beginning of Ihe dis<^ase. botikak 
should not be planted in badh drained land 

SPINACH 

Mildew 

The leaves of spinach are sometime^ u>\(ied with yellow 
spots, the under sidef* of which will b(‘ found to be coveied 
with a violet oi grev mould 

Control, 'fhe plants should be dusted Iroin time to tuiif 
with a good sulphur dust : this must be doin' in the earliest 
‘•tages. 

spinach should W grown on well diaintd land 

f OMATOKS 
Leaf Mould or Mildew 

On th( leaves a greyish mould appeals, wliicJi turns brown 
later. II will be found in the first place on the under sides ot 
the leaves. As the leaves dit the liisease seenr^ to lake «)ii a 
purple hue. This is a very romnion disease not only in tin- 
country, but on the Continent. 

Control. The plants should be gT<*Wii as " hard ' 
possible by manuring tl»e soil with suflicieut sulphate of potash, 
Tlie plants should be sprayed directly tne disease is first seen 
with the colloidal copper spray. This shmihi be apjilied so 
that it covers both the upper and lower surfaces of the Ieave.s, 
and a spreader incorporated in the wash to improve the fungus- 
killing properties. 


Stripe 

The stem of the plants when attacked by this disease will 
be found to be marked wath elongated streaks. The fruit 
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may have brown blotches upon it, and the leaves later on may 
become mottled and finally will shrivel. 

Control. Stripe is a disease of soft fruits, and, in such 
cases, sulphate of potash should be applied to the ground at 
the rate of 2 ozs. to the sq. yard. Another dressing may be given 
fourteen days later. When removing the side-growths and 
some of the leaves, the knife Jiat is used should be steiili'>ed 
by dipping it in a solution of formaldehyde before going from 
plant to plant, othen^dse the disease may be traiisinitted > i 
the blade. 

Potato Blight 

Will attack tomatoes very badly- in fact will de\astite 
them in a week or so if not prevented or controlled. 

Control. Sprav with Hoideauv mixture as for prvatoes 
or dust with a < o})pei-'lime dust 
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REMINDERS OF WHAl TO DO MON I H 
BY MONIH FOR VEGEIABLES 


H'f ay( all oj apt t > he t( J *etjul luJ o the^i ft nrndit^ montf 
mor'th the nutho} //>/>/ s tttU ptovt f srtui 
Look ihtm up at the bt ginning (f evit\ month and mafu tht 
nices^aY\ note^ 


JANUARY 

Tt must not be thought that there is nothing to do in the 
kitchen garden dining Janinry Much depends on the 
weather, of coiir‘>e, and the following suegestions are based 
on the expenenci of some sixteen or seventeen \aiying wnnttrs. 

General. If the land is frozen, it is a good opportunity to 
obtain manure and aKel it into ]>osilion in little heaps Ir 
this w^ay it will be ready where it is re(]uired 

Should the autumn digging not ha\e been completed and 
the weather be open, vaiious forms of trenching may be 
carried out on light soils It is generally unwise to attempt 
to cultivate heavy soils 

January is a good month to clean out the hedge bottoms, 
clear out all the odd comers, and burn all the riibbuh Ihe 
ashes thus made should be collec‘ d and stored in a dry place. 

Ordering Seed, llu citiloj^us iisu ill\ .nruc tins month, 
and may be perused in the light of the pieceding chapters. 
Some time should be spent in getting out the seed order and 
sending this away to the seedsmen at the eailiest opportunity 
An early order makes for early dispatch A gardener should 
determine to test one or two novelties cu.ih year. 

Artichokes, Globe. See that these are protected during 
the frosty periods with straw 

Broccoli. Heel the plants over if necessary to the north 
I* 259 
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in order to save the curds. In a small garden, straw may be 
placed among them as well. 

Carrots. A sowing may be made in a frame over a hot-bed 
(see pp. 58-66). 

Cauliflower. Look at those that are over-wintering in 
the cold frames and remove any decaying leaves. Give air 
on all bright days. 

Celery. Prevent the hearts from rotting by covering the 
tops with straw during haid frosts. 

Egg-Plants. Seeds may be sown in iieat under glass 
towards the end of the month. 

Leeks. Those who arc going in for exhibitions may raise 
plants by sowings at this time ol the year in pots or boxes 
under glass. 

Lettuce should be jilanted out in the frames over the hot- 
beds (see p. 58). 

Onions. Tlie large exhibition onions are generally raised 
by sowing seed in Ixixes vu ]iots this month in iicat under glass. 

Onions, Potato, l\)tiito onions may be planted towards 
the end of the month. 


FEBRUARY 

This i.s the first month when secdb may be sown outside, 
at any rate in the south. Should tlie weather be inctement, 
various jol's outlined in January may be continued. 

General. Make tliis the month when the paths, edges, 
and wjilks will be renovated. It should be possible to put 
down more gravel, ot to lenew^ the i>aving. Rotting wooden 
edging may bo replaced by concrete and so on. Any labels 
saved from last year can now be cleaned and repainted ready 
for use. This i'i a good job for a wet day. 

Look out for annual weeds, particularly groundsel, as this 
is the beginning of the seeding season. 

Forcing, liants like asparagus, rhubarb, and seakale 
may be forced now if they are taken into a heated frame or 
greenhouse. 

Artichoke, Jerusalem. These may be planted this 
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month directly the soil is in the right condition (see p. 82). 

Beans, Broad. If the November sowings failed, sow a 
few more beans in boxes and raise them in a cold frame ready 
to plant out in April. 

Brussels Sprouts. For an early supply, make a sowing 
of seed in a cold frame. 

Celery. Sow seed towards the middle of the month in 
boxes under glass and raise the seedlings in moderate heat. 

Egg-Plant. Sow the seed in a light, rich compost in a 
heated frame or under glass, temperature 55 degrees F. 

Lettuce. Any lettuce raised in cold frames might now be 
planted out in sheltered beds and covered with cloches if 
necessary. FurtluT sowings might be made in the frame for 
planting out later on 

Mustard and Cress. Sowings may be made in the frame. 

Parsnip. In the ‘^outh, lows of parsiiij)s may be sown 
where they are to grow. 

Potatoes. Box up the seed j^otatoes directly they arrive, 
so as to sprout them. 

Rhubarb. The old roots may be taken up, divided, and 
replanted in well-manured ground. In the south, seed can 
be sown outside. 

Seakale Pots and boxes may be put over the crown out 
of doors, filled w^tii straw or strawy litter. 

Spinach. A ^inall sowing might made lu a south border. 

Turnips. A veiy early sowing may be tried in the south 
and south-west in a warm border. 

MARCH 

March is probably one of the most important months of 
the year from the gardener's point of view. The ground 
should now lie in a workable condition, and the land for the 
earlier crops may be forked over to produce a good tilth ready 
for seed-sowing. The frames will be able to be ventilated 
more and more as the sun gains power, and watering becomes 
a greater necessity under glass. 

Artichoke, Globe. It is possible to sow seed in the open 
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this month or to plant suckers. Any material used for 
protecting the plants during the winter can be removed as the 
weather gets warmer, and the finest cinder ashes may be 
placed around the plants. 

Artichoke, Jerusalem. Jerusalem artichokes should be 
planted now if it is impossible to put them in in February. 

Asparagus. Go over tlie beds or rows, raking them 
down. Fork up the alleyways between the rows, working 
in any manure that is to be ad<led. If very early cauliflowers 
are to be planted, these ma3’ be put in now in between the 
rows after forking. 

Beans, Broad. The first sowing of beans outside may be 
made, and any beans raised in frames should be planted out 
at the end of the month. 

Beans, French. Seed may now be sowm in boxes in frames 
for planting out. 

Brussels Sprouts. A sowing may now be made outside 
in a specially prepared seed-bed. 

Cabbage. Seed'^ may be sown in the case of the summer 
cutting varieties. Look over the spring cabbage, too, apply 
potassic nitrate of soda, and remove dead leaves. Hoe the 
surface soil. 

Carrots. Make a sowing of the stump-rooted varieties in 
a warm border towards the end of the month. A sowdng of a 
main crop may be made t<iwaids the end of the month. 

Cauliflowers. Raise plants by making sowings in boxes 
in a frame. Choose varieties like Autumn Giant and Autumn 
Mammfitli. Look over the autumn-sown plants and give 
the frames as niucli aii as possible, so that they may be ready 
to plant out at the end of the month or early in April. 

Celery. A sowing may be made in a frame by those who 
have no glasshouse. Seedlings already" raised should be 
pricked out into further boxes under glass. 

Celeriac. Sow seeds as for celerjr. 

Chives. Split up the clumps and plant them into a new 
position. They make a good edging. 

Couve Tronchuda. Sow the seeds later on in the month, 
where they are to grow, in deeply worked soil. 
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Herbs. Varieties that can be divided should be dealt 
with this month. Seeds of types that have to be raised, 
like chervil, fennel, and horehound, have to be sown. 

Lettuce. Sow more seed. Plant out any raised in a 
frame as soon as the weather is suitable. 

Onions. Get ready the onkji bed and sow the seeds. 
Tiansplant the plants of any autumn sowings if necessary. 

Parsnips. Gardeners in the north may sow seed this 
month. 

Peas. It should be possible to make a sowing outside the 
first week, and again the third week. In the north, first 
sowings may be delayed until the end of the month. Plants 
raised under glass may be planted out after the middle of 
the month. 

Potatoes. The land where potatoes arc to be grown may 
be got ready by king, if winter digging has been don^^ and 
by working in artificials. 

Radish. A sowing may be made in the open. 

Rhubarb may be sown or planted. 

Seakale. A row or two may be planted this month. 
Seeds may be sown for next year's cropping. Seakale crowns 
may be forced 

Spinach. Sow ordinary spinat'h and spinach beet. Seeds 
of the New Zealand spinach shijuld be sown in boxes under 
glass and the seedlings hardened off foi })lanting out in May. 

Tomatoes may be sown on a hut-bed early in the month, 
and the plants raised pricked out towards the end of the 
month. 

Turnips. Sowings may be made of early varieties towards 
the end of the month. 

Vegetable Marrows. Those with cloches or frames may 
sow seeds singly in 3 in. ]>< ts attir the fifteenth of the month. 

APRIL 

Though March is a busy month, April is even busier. It is 
during this month that the weeds seem to grow faster than at 
any other time. The young seedlings, when they come 
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through, need the greatest care at this time of the year, and 
should be thinned when necessary. Protection from insect 
pests and diseases. Hoe regularly. 

Jt should be possible this month to remove the lights from 
the frames containing autumn-sown and winter-sown crops, 
and to use the frames and lights, if the former are movable, 
for growing such crops as cucumbers and melons. 

Tliis is the month when most ot the cabbage tribe seed have 
to be sown, especially those for use during the winter months. 
Prepare the seed-beds, sowing one or two rows of each kind. 

Artichoke, Globe. Autumn removed suckers which are 
wintered in frames may be planted out. Give a mulching 
after planting. 

Artichoke, Jerusalem. To get the best crop, remove all 
side growths, allowing only the main stem to grow. 

Asparagus. J>cds and row's ahead}' established should 
be kept tree from weeds, bow seeds or put out plants this 
month in the specially prej)ared ground. 

Beans, Broad. Make a sowing in the open. Plant out 
those raised in boxes and mulch the lows. 

Beans, French. It should be f>ossible to make a sowing 
outside in a warm border towards the end of tlie month. 

Beans, Runner, Plants ma\' be raised by sowing seeds 
III boxes in a cold frame. 

Beet. Make a sowing of main crop variety towards the 
end of the month. 

Broccoli, bow^ seeds in seed bod for winter cutting. 
Remember to protect from buds and club root. 

Brussels Sprouts. Prick out plants raised Icist month 
in seed-beds 4 ins. apart. This produces excellent plants. 
Make another sowing if necessarv. 

Cabbage. Sow seed of varieties that are to be cut in 
late summer and autumn. Give spring cabbage another 
application of potassic nitrate of soda. Hoe the bed once a 
week. The majority of the spring cabbage will be cut this 
month. 

Gardoon. Prepare the cardoon trenches. Sow seeds in 
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the centre, covering them i in. deep. Plants may be raised 
by sowing seed in pots or sowing seed in frames. 

Carrots. Sow the main crop towards the middle of .the 
month. 

Cauliflowers. Put out the autumn-sown plants in a 
warm position. Make a sowing ^f seed about the middle of 
the month for autumn supplies. 

Celery. Harden off young plants pricked out in March. 
Keep free from celery fly by spraying with nicotine and soft 
soap. Late celery may be sown in the oj)en. 

Herbs. Sowings may be made about the middle of the 
month if impossible in March. The rows already growing 
should be hoed. 

Kohlrabi. Raise plants by sowing seeds eaily in the month. 
Plant out seedlings at the end of the month. 

Leeks. Raise plants by sowing seed in frames. Those 
raised under glass may be planted out towards the end of the 
month foi eaily crops. Water in well. 

Lettuce. Plants raised in frames may be put out. 
Successional sowitigs may be made outside. 

Maize. Seed in. y be sown undei glass about the middle 
of the iiiontl) in boxes. Pot iij> into j in. pots wlien lit to handle. 
(It is always Ix'ttei however not to transplant --sec text). 

Mustard and Cress. Make further sowings. 

Onions. Sowings of main crop vaiieties may be made. 
Sowings made under glass may be put out into well-prepared 
ground. Pickling onions may be sown on poor ground. 

Parsley. Sowings may be made along the edges of 
borders. 

Peas. Any plants raised under glass may be put out into 
a warm border. Sowings may be made outside every fortnight 
to ensure a regular suppl3^ 

Potatoes. Planting may be carried out. 

Salsify. Seed should be sown in drills i ft. apart 

Scorzonera. Sow seed as for salsify. 

Seakale. Plant early in the month. 

Spinach. Make successional sowings. Spinach beet may 
be sown. 
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Turnips. Thin any rows sown last month. Hoe regularly. 
Make further sowings. 

Vegetable Marrows. Plant out seedlings raised during 
March. Cover with cloches. Make further sowings in 3 in. 
pots in frames. 

MAY 

This is a treacherous month, as ver>^ often a severe frost 
occurs, even during the third week of the month when plants 
are growing well. Protection may be givfui, when it is felt 
that the temperature is likely to drop, wiih straw, sacking, 
or mats. Go over the seed-beds and see if there are deficiencies. 
Make further sowings if necessary. Thin out the seedlings 
already raised, pricking them out into further beds if necessary. 

Keep the hoe going all through tlie month. 

Artichoke, Globe, Plant out suckers to ensure succession. 

Asparagus. The sown should now be thinned, 

leaving the plants i ft. apart Thc’ older beds and rows should 
be kept free from weeds. 

Beans, Broad. Make further sowings outside. 

Beans, French. A sowing may be made eitluT the first, 
second, or third week. 

Beans, Runner. Sowings should be possible lowaids the 
third week or end of the month. 

Beet. Thin out earlier sown varieties. Make anothci 
sowing of a main crop if iieressary. Hoe the rows. 

Broccoli. Sow seeds for spring and summer cutting 
next year. Plant out any seedlings pricked out in March. 

Brussels Sprouts. Put out the earliest plants into the 
specially prepaied position. 

Cabbage. Plant different summer varieties. Hoe 
regularly. 

Cardoons. Make sowings in trenches if not done in April. 

Carrots. The earliest sowings may be thinned out and 
whizzed naphthalene applied along the rows. 

Cauliflowers. Make sowings outside of late hearting 
varieties. 
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Celery, Prepare the trenches if not already done, and 
plant out the early varieties. 

Lettuce. Keep making successional sowings. Thin out 
seedlings regularly and plant out. Hoe the rows regularly. 

Marrows, Harden olt any plants raLe<l in frames early 
m the month, and plant out duiing the third week. 

Mustard and Cress. Make sowings in the open. 

Peas. Make further sowings during the month for August 
and September use. Protect from mice and birds, Hoe the 
eailier sown varieties and give them supi)orts if necessary. 

Radish. Make a further sowing. 

Salsify. Sow seeds this month if not already done. 

Scorzonera. See salsify. 

Spinach, ('outinue to sow spinach in the cooler places, 
and plant out New Zeahiiid spinach at the end of Jhe month. 

Turnips. Further sowings may be made, which should 
1)0 dusted legul.ulv with Giimine\ant‘ to keep down turnip fly. 
Use the hoe fieciuently. 

Vegetable Marrows. Clochob rnav be removed towards 
the end of the month and the plants kept wateied regularly. 
Those raised later may be planted out after the third week. 

JUNE 

It should be jxjssible to har\cst many crops this month, 
but, despite this, there is a gieat deal of w^ork to do with those 
that are to follow. Keep hoeing all the time, especially if the 
weather is dry. Mulch wheie nettssary with lawn mowings 
and straw, and water thorouglily the plants that really need it. 
Always hoe, and mulch as well if possible, alter watering. 

K(‘Cp down weeds at all costs, and thin the crops out 
early. It should be possible this month, even in the noith, 
to put out all the lender plants hke marrows, cucumbers, and 
tomatoes. 

It should be possible this month to put out many plants of 
the cabbage family— -kale, savoys, broccoli, and Brussels 
sprouts, for instance. These may be planted whenever land 
comes available. 
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Asparagus* The rows or beds should now be bearing weU. 
Cut regularly and evenly. Cease cutting at the end of the 
month. 

Beans, Broad. Make a further sowing in the open. 
Pinch out the tops of the earlier sowings. Dust or spray with 
derris. 

Beans, French. Make another sowing in the open. Hoe 
between rows sown earlier. 

Beans, Runner. Provide the necessary sticks. Mulch 
the rows towards the end of the month. Syringe the plants 
well in the evening, during dry weather. 

Beetroot. Thin out the rows tliat need it. Hoc regularly. 

Broccoli. Plants raised from sowings in April may now 
be ready for planting. 

Brussels Sprouts. Plants may be put out into their 
permanent lows tliis month. 

Celery. Plant out the main crop celery into trenches. 
During dry weather, w'ater regularly and syringe overhead 
in evening. 

Coleworts. Make a sowing this month after the summer 
cabbages are over. 

Cucumbers, Ridge. Make a sowing on specially prepared 
lidges. Hant out those raised in pots. Pinch out tip when 
7 leaves have formed. 

Endive. Rows may be sown on the toj)s of the celery 
trenches if desired. 

Lettuce. Seeds may be sown on the celery ndges and 
thinned out. liansj^lanl thinnings to other ground if 
necessary. Keep lettuce supplied with moisture and hoed 
regularly. 

Onions. Thin out the March or April sowing. Apply 
whizzed naphthalene to prevent onion lly. Feed exhibition 
onions well, but with great care. 

Parsley. Make a sowing of parsley if the previous sowing 
has not done well. 

Peas. A sowing of the first early varieties may again be 
made. The earlier sown varieties will now be ready for 
sticking, and mulchings may be made along the rows. 
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Potatoes. Earth up potatoes when necessary. 

Radishes. Make a sowing once a fortnight. Protect 
from turnip fly by dusting with derris regularly. Water freely. 

Turnips. Make further sowings for successional cropping, 
taking the precautions mentioned in May. 

JULY 

One never quite knows what July is going to be. Often 
it is a very wet month, and if it is the weeds grow apace. If 
it is a dry month, hoeing and mulching have to be attended 
to. This is a good month to make a start on a new compost 
heap. Lawn mowings, the old leaves of plants, hedge clippings, 
and so on may all be rotted dowm with calcium cyanamide as 
suggested (see p. 23). 

% 

Artichokes, Globe. Those that are being grown to be 
used for chards may now be cut down. 

Beans, French. Make a sowing the first week of the 
mouth for a crop in late September. 

Broccoli. Put out any plants that are ready on to ground 
that is prepared. 

Cabbage. Make a sowing of spring cabbage seed about 
the third week of the month. 

Cardoons. Give the strongest growers some support. 
Water freely, and give liquid manure once a week. 

Carrots. Make another sowing of an early variety for 
pulling young in the autumn. 

Cauliflowers. Plant out the i iter sowings if necessary. 

Celery, l^lan tings may be made, if not carried out last 
month, cither in trenches or on the flat. 

Cole worts. Make another sowing of cole worts for winter 
use. 

Cucumbers. Attend to these regularly, thinning out the 
growths and watering if necessary. 

Endive. Make further sowings. 

Leeks. Plant out a good batch on flat ground, using a 
dibber. Plant deeply, leaving the liole open. 

Onions, Potato. Take up and use or store. 
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Parsley. Make a sowing out of doors for winter use. 

Peas. Hoe the rows regularly. Continue to mulch if 
necessary, and water if dry. 

Potatoes. Earth up the late varieties. Dig up the early 
varieties as required. 

Radishes. Make further sowings successionallv. 

Shallots. It should be possible to harvest these. 

Spinach. Make a sowing for autumn and winter use 
on well-drained fiirn land. Hoe ie/:»ulai]v. Spinach beet 
may be sown. 

Tomatoes, lie and dis-shoot regularly. 

Turnips. Make further sowings once a fortnight, thinning 
out the seedlings regularly. 

AUGUST 

This is the month wlicn more crc'ps may be harvested and 
when further seed-sowings inav he made to ensure a supply 
of vegetables next spring. 

All the winter greens should be planted this month, and 
should the weather be dr}" the roots may be puddled in. 

Hoeing, mulching, and cultivating, spraying and the general 
caie of crops are all necesbary 

Artichokes, Globe. C the heads as soon as leadv, and 
use. 

Broccoli. If any plants have I ^en put out as intercrops, 
the main crops should now be r«'moved, and the ground 
between them forked over. 

Beans, French. Harvest all the pods directly they are 
ready, as by heavier picking heavier crops result. 

Beans, Runner. Pick regularly. Water is necessary. 
Mulch the rows and syringe the plants at night-time. 

Brussels Sprouts. Remove Howing leaves. Dust 
regularly with cerris to prevent ''blue bug attack." 

Cabbage. Further sowings of spring cabbage may be made. 

Cardoons. Earthing-up should now commence, as for 
celery. 
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Cauliflowers. Go over the rows and bend or break a leal 
over the curds as they come in to keep them clean and fresh. 
Dust or spray with derris to keep down caterpillars. Water 
and give liquid manure if necessary. 

Celery. Keep the celery tienclies weU soaked with water. 
Remove cill side growths. Spray 'very ten days with nicotine 
and soft soap to keep down celery fly. Earth-up where early 
specimens aie required. 

Endive. FurtluT sowings may be made. Plants raised 
previously may be ])lant('d out in a similar border. 

Lettuce. See enfli\’e. 

Onions, Autumn Sown. Tliese should now be harvested 
after they have ripened off on the ground. Further sowings 
sliould be made for the following season. 

Onions, Exhibition. Exhibition bulbs should have th(' 
decaying foliage and rough (nitside skins removed. 

Onions, Salad. Make sowings foi j)ulling green early 
next \ear. 

Parsley. Make a sowing if the July one was not successful. 

Peas. If necessary, keep down mildew by spraying with 
colloiiUl sulphur. Net rows where birds are troubk‘Some. 
Hoe, mulch, and water if necessary. 

Radishes. Sew seeds fieely, choosing the favourite 
varieties. 

Shallots. Harvest, if not already harvested. 

Spinach. Sowings may be made for wint('r cutting on 
raised beds. 

Turnips. Make sowings foi pulling in winter. 

SEPTEMBER 

The summer sowm self-sown wt'cds are usually now very 
troublesome, and hoeing should be carried out as often as 
possible. 

This is one of the biggest harvesting months, and care 
should be taken to get many of the crops in, especially in the 
case of northern gardens, as the first frost usually occurs 
during the last week of this month. 
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Artichokes, Globe. Any suckers grown for chards 
should now be blanched. 

Beans, French. Look after the late sown crops and cover 
with cloches during the third week. 

Cabbage. Spring cabbage plants raised in July should 
now be planted out into their permanent position. 

Cardoons. These should be blanched. 

Carrots. Lift and store. 

Cauliflowers. Continue to protect heads. Make sowings 
during the second week in cold frame for winlering under glass. 

Celery. Earthing- up should commence or continue. 

Cole worts. Plant out more rows. 

Endive. Give piolt'ction to plants growing in the open 
by frames, and commence to blanch. 

Lettuce. Sow winter varieties, both cos and cabbage. 

Onions. Lift the main crop, lay on the ground to ripen, 
then store. 

Parsley, tut back the old leaves to i)romote sturdy 
growth. Ariaiige to co\<r if necessary. 

Radishes. Make fuither sowings for autumn salads. 

Spinach. Make the final sowang for the year on a dry bed. 
Hoe the other rows regularly. 

Turnips. Sow a variety like Green Globe for the tops in 
the spring. 

OCTOBER 

Be suie this month, to remove all the dead leaves, and 
where possible to rot them down nr manure, and clear up 
and bum all the rubbi'^h in part of the garden. 

Asparagus. Go over tlie beds and cut dowm the foliage 
that has turned yellow and bum it. Remove all the weeds, 
and then give a mulch of stable manure oi a substitute. 

Cabbage. Plant out another batch of spring cabbages 
for succession 

Cardoons. Continue to earth-uj) and blanch. 

Cauliflowers. Prick out the plants raised in frames last 
month 3 in. apart in cold frames. 
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OCTOZEK 
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Celery. The final earthing-up should be carried out. 

Endive. Any plants outside may be lifted and planted 
into a cold frame. Continue to blanch as necessary, either 
by planting out in the dark, or by covering with a pot or box. 

Lettuce. Plant out the winter varieties sown in the 
seed-bed in the middle of September. 

Onions. The bulbs on the ground that are ripening off 
should now be thoroughly dry and should be stored. The 
first sowing of the exhibition varieties may be made in a 
ci»ld frame. 

Radishes. Make another sowing. 

Rhubarb. The first roots may be dug up to be forced. 

Salsify. Lift and store. 

Scorzonera. See salsify. 

Turnips. Lift the roots of the earlier sowings and store. 

% 

NOVEMBER 

This is the month when the grower ought to do a great deal 
of the ridging, trenching, and bastard trenching in order to 
leave the land rough for the winter (see Chapter I). 

All crops needing protection should be attended to, and 
those that are in a district where they can obtain bracken 
will find this useful. 

Every opportunity should be taken of collecting the fallen 
leaves during this month, either to help to form a hot-bed, or 
to prepare organic manure. 

Any alterations to the paths or to . he type of garden should 
now be made, before the weather gets too hard. 

Artichokes, Globe. Steins may be cut dovm and the 
decaying leaves removed Put straw along the rows to 
protect them from frosts. Remove this durng mild periods. 

Artichokes, Jerusalem. Dig up tubers as required, or 
harvest and store in sand or soil. 

Asparagus. On heavy land it is usual to cover the beds 
with the soil from the pathways, so that this will be pulverised 
by the wrinter frosts. 
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Beans, Broad. A sowing may be made this month in a 
sheltered border, using a long-pod variety. 

Broccoli. Heel these over towards the north for protection 
and cover the stem with a little soil. 

Celery. Earth-up further if necessary, and if it was 
impossible to complete this th^ previous month. Before a 
hard frost, lift a few sticks and store th(‘m in soil for present 
needs. 

Lettuce. Those in frames should be given air during the 
mild weather. Keep the suiface of the soil cultivated. 
Remove diseased bcUtom Leaves. 

Onions. The bulbs that are being stored should be 
examined occasionally and decaying ones rf moved. Turning 
over is usually beneficial. 

Parsnips. Cover part of the bed with bracken or straw 
so that they can be lifted during fr(Kty peiiods. 

Peas. An attempt may be made to produce early peas 
next year by sowing a short row on dry soil in the autumn. 

Rhubarb. C rowns may be lifted and forct'd as dosiit^d. 

Seakale. See rhubarb. 

DECEMBER 

Complete rdl the aiteialioiis commenced last month. 
Collect more leav<‘S and store and burn all the mbbisli that 
might bleed jk*s1s or disiiibute disease. 

Go into the tool-shed, repair and oil the toeds. Order any 
new ones that may be reqmied. See that the shed is in good 
order. Tar and whitewash if desired. Get leacl^ the labels 
by cleaning and painting. Store pea and bean sticks and 
sharpen them on wet da\s. 

Keep a smoulder fire going, so as to pioduce not only good 
potash, but an excellent inatciial for improving the texture 
of seed-beds. 

See that all the land drains are working properly, and 
repair these if necessary. 

Go through any inside stores of roots and remove all the 
decaying ones, to prevent contamination. See that the 
outside clamps are thoioughly watertight. 
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Beans, Broad. Give some protection by oarthing-up or 
by bracken. 

Celery. Protect the crop with straw or bracken during 
hard weather. 

Endive. Ventilate the frames where these are growing 
and blanch as required. 

Lettuce. See endive. 

Radishes. A sowing may be made in a dry, sheltered, 
warm south border. 

Rhubarb. Crowns may be continued to be lifted and 
forced. 

Turnips. Lift and store as required. 

Seakale. Earth-up plants in the garden to produce 
" natural kale.” 



APPENDIX ON 

MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 

FORMULil!: FOR INSECTICIDES 
AND FUNGICIDES 


INSECTICIDES 

Arsenate of Lead. Arsenate of lead may be bought as a 
paste or as a powdei. 

I lb. paste \ to 12 gals, of water 
5 ozs. powder J ^ 

The use of a spreader in addition will be found an adv aiitage. 
Use the spreader as advised on the i)acket. 

Never use soft soa]) with lead arsenate. 

Keep this preparation under lock and key. It is poisonous. 
Never use the wash on a cro}> that has to be used within six 
weeks. 

Calomel. A 4% calomel dust can be used against cabbage 
root fly. 

Derris. Derris may be used as a spray or a dust. 

Dissolve a good licjuid derris like l.T.l^. in water according 
to the instructions on the tin. 

Derris is not poisonous to human beings or animals. It is 
fatal to fish, and should not be used near ponds or streams. 

Always purchase fresh denis dust of a high rotenoiie content, 
i.e., 2 per cent and apply so as to distribute it evenly. A dust 
gun is the best tool for the purpose. 

Gammexane. This has so far proved to be the most 
effective control of flea beetles. Applied in the form of a 
greyish white dust. 
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Nicotine, lliis is generally used as a spray, though 
nicotine dusts are available. When dusts are used, they 
should be applied on a warm day. 

f-i oz. nicotine ^ 

I lb. soft soap y to 10 gals, water, 
a spreader J 

Nicotine is a poison, and should be kept locked up when 
not in use. 

Soak the plants tluirouglily with the spray and see that the 
under surface of the leaves is soaked as well as the upper 
surface. Spraying on a wann day is most effective. 


FUNGICIDES 


Bordeaux. There are two formula*, the first one for 
Potatoes and the second for (*eler3" : 


(i) I 11). 6 ozs. hydrated lime 

I lb. 6 ozs. powdered copper y to lo gals, water, 
sulphate J 


( 2 ) ozs. hydrated lime 
I lb. copper sulphate 


^ to 10 gals water. 


The ciystals of copper sulphate are dissolved fjvernight in 
a wooden or china container and then poured into the lime- 
water in the morning. More water is added if necessary to 
bring uj) to correct strcngui. 

Do not use metal vesstds with Bordeaux because of corrosion. 


Colloidal Copper. This is use J very often instead of 
Bordeaux. It is sold under a piopnetar^ name and is 
odourless. 

Colloidal Sulphur. A fungicide usually bought ready 
to use under a j proprietary name. 

It is odourless and does not mark the foliage. 

These two colloidal sprays may bt t* ixed together. 

Copper Lime Dust. Where it is inexpedient to use a 
sulphur dust because plants are sulphur-shy, a dust like 
Bordeaux is very effective. 
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Sulphur Dust. Special crusts are made for dusting plants 
where wet spraying is difficult. 

Dusting is quicker and cheaper than wet spraying. 
Ordinary flowers of sulphur are not suitable for dusting. 

POISON BAITS 

(1) 10 lbs. bran. 

J lb. Paris Green 
4 gall, water 
N.B. — Used for leather jackets and slugs. 

(2) \ lb. Paris Green \ applied at the rate of 
14 lbs. dried blood J i oz. per sq. yard. 

N.B. ~ Used for wood-louse-control, particularly under glass. 

(3) 2 lbs. sugar 

1 /lotli oz. tartaric acid > mix and boil for \ hour, 

T pint water J 

i/ioth oz sodium arsenate \ 

2 ozs. hot water f 

Allow both to cool and then mix thoroughly. 

Add 3 oz-H. honey. 

Dip tiny pieces of sponge in licjuid. and place on beds or 
path where ants abound. 

N.B. — Used for ant controL 

Paradichlorbenzine used for Wireworm control. 


J- will cover J acre. 



TIME TAKEN FOR GARDEN SEEDS TO 
GERMINATE 


Asparagus 

Beans , . . . 

Beet 

Brassica* (all sorts) 

Carrots .... 
Chicory . 

C ress .... 
Cucumbers (in the o})en^ 
Cucumbers (in heat) . 

Endive . 

Leeks .... 
LeHuce .... 
Melons (in heat) 

Mustard 

Onions .... 

Parsley 

Parsnips 

Peas .... 
Radishes. 

Spinach . 

Tomatoes (in heat) 

Turnips . 

Vegetable Marrows hn the opcnl 
Vegetable Marrows (in lieat) 


DAYS 

14 to 21 
7 to 14 
10 to 18 
5 to 10 
12 to iS 
*) to 10 

4 to (> 
7 to 14 

2 to 4 

5 to 14 
lo to I j 

o to 10 

3 to ' 

3 to 4 

10 to 16 
,15 to 26 
ro to 20 
7 to 14 

3 to 6 
7 to 10 

0 to 10 

4 to 10 
7 to 14 

1 to 5 


avera(;e longevity of garden seeds 

YFARS YEARS 


Asparagub 




Mustard 


Basil 



8 

Onion's. 


Beans 



3 

Par'slev 


Beet . 



6 

t^ai.nips 


Borage 



8 

I *cas . 


Brassicse 



5 

Radishes 


Cardoons 



7 

Rhubarb 


Carrots 



4 

Roscmar\' 


Chicory 



8 

Sage . ' . 


Cress 



.5 

Salsify 


Cucumbers 



0 

Savory, Sumn'er or Wintci 


Endive 



10 

Scorzonera 


Fennel 



4 

Scakale 


Leeks 



3 

Spinach (all varieties) 


Lettuce 



5 

Thyme 


Marjoram, Sweet 



3 

Tomatoes 


Marjoram. Winter 



5 

Turnips 


Melons 



5 

Vegetable Marrowrs . 
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INDEX 


\PIITDI S, 235, - 2 ^ 9 , 241. 243 

\plll, 264 

Artichoke, cultiiie of, 

— Cliuiese, 2ib 

•— c:lobe, So 82 
Jcrusakin S2 83 
Aspangus ^ < SS 

— beetle, 2^g 

— peas, 230 

— nist, 249 
\ubtigmc 22^ 

August, 273 

\ ituinn bro< loh, 106 

— sown onion t, 157 


Baim, 20/ 

Bi l» -*2 

206 

Bj t ird trenrhing, 14 
Be in broid 66, 6g, 00 

— dwarf 1 rench ind kldue^, >09^ 
haiKOt, (j*7 

— ruimrr 0^ g7 

— sova, 2 { I 
Be ct, oS I )r 

— sr ik lU 101 

— pma h 1S4 
Be< lie , lUa 2^-^ 

Bongt, 20S 

I ( K cole, 131 
Roultau^, 26 c 
r>oTie tloiir, steamed 32 
Bone meal, 32 
Bro( toll, 10 i 109 
mtuinn, 106 

— 1 itc spring, 106 

— simiig 106 

— sprouting 10/ 

— star, 108 

- winter or t irly spiin„ 10 ^ 
Biiissils spiouts, inj 112 


Cabbage white flv, 241 
~ winter, 114 
Call mm r \ inainidf 
( iloinel ilust, 2"o 
( anker of Paismp, 232 
( ip'>icuin, 217 
Ciidoon, 2ih 
Cciraw iv, 20S 
C<iric t, 117 120 

— clocbt , t>b 

— fr irnes Sy 

— fl\ 242 

C -iterin liar, 2^6 241 
— surface, 23b 
C'mhnower 120 124 » 

( i 't-nai , 219 
^(Uij 125 1^0 

- ilv, 212 271 

- noD bit TLchn 'y, 130 1 31 
Chatir btttle, 

girdtn, 23s 
fhilk 36 
Llicrvil, *08 
i nicorv» 199 

C* lean pot'i-jh nitrate, 34 

( 1 ive-^, 200 

doc he'', 62 68 

Club root, 249 

C (>! 1 frame, 59 

Colt worts, 1 16 

C oiloid il copper, 2M 

— sulphur, 261 
CoTiimon scab, 25b 

ociipO'>t heap, 23 
copixr lime dust, 28 1 
^ orn salad, 2 'to 
C ouve tronchuda, 222 
C ropinng, 44-50 
C rown lot, 256 
C iicumbers, 200 
C ultivation, autumn, 18 

— spraig A 6 


CAnnACjrC, II* ri7 

— red, I in 

- root fl> 2^1 

— savoy, 170 

— spnng, 113 

— summer, 114 


■* NDTTLION 203 
l> D 1 ,2 1.1 244 
December, 278 
Dems, 260 
Digging, 14 
— single, 14 



CHASE 

CIOCHES 

Indispensable for your Vegetables 

Countless gardeners, after trying Chase Cloches for the 
first time, tell us that the aiUround improvement in their 
cloche-protected Vegetables over unprotected crops is an 
absolute revelation. Here are some of the reasons : — 

• Cloches save weeks of growing time 

• Cloches double and treble output 

• Cloches give an extra crop or two a year 

• Cloches stimulate seed germination 

• Cloches protect against crop enemies 

• Cloches utilize every ray of sunshine 

• Cloches are rigid, portable, frost proof 

THE LOW BARN 

The most widely useful, economical 
and popular cloche on the market. 

Will take 3 rows of full size lettuce or 
S rows of carrots or 3 rows of beet- 
root or turn,ps. Will repay their cost 
the first season and last indefinitely 

USE CHASE COMPOST-GROWN SEEDS 

These Seeds are all of finest strains from selected and re-selected parent 
plants, all grown in vegetable compost free from chemicals of any kind 
We list only the choicest Seeds for each special purpose, marking those 
best suited for cloche-cultivation Write for our Seed Book. 

CHASE CULTIVATION LTD., 81 CLOCHE HOUSE, SHEPPERTON, MX 

Complete Chase Catalogue sent free on request 
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Diseases, 248 

— asparagus rust, 249 

— canker, 252 

— chib root, 249 

— common scab, 256 

— crown rot, 256 

— downy mildew, 252 

— leaf mould, 257 

— leaf spot, 250 

— mildew, 252, 253 

— mint rust, 2St 

— mycogone disease, 251 

— potato blight, 253 i 258 

— stripe, 257 

— • white plaster mould, 251 
Draining, 13 

Dutch lights, 62 

Dual purpose plant foods, 34 


Endive, 203 
Egg plant, 223 
Exhibition onions, i 55 


Farm Yard Manurf, 22 
February, 260 
Fennel, 200 
Fibh manure, 28 
Flea beetle, 2:p> 

Flies, 239, 241, 242, 24*1 
Frames, 57 
Flench beans, 90 


Gammexanf, 280 
Garden chafer, 235 
— plan, simple, 39 
Garlic, 224 

Good King Henry, 224 
Good seed, 70 
Green manure, 27 
Guano, 28 


Hamburg parslev, 229 
Haricot beans, 97 
Hedge, Lonicera 43 

Herbs, 207-215 

— balm, 207 

— basil, 208 

— boiage, 20S 

— caraway, 208 

— chervil, 208 

— fennel, 209 

— marjoram, 209 

— mint, 209 

— parsley. 212 

— sage, 214 


Herbs savory, 214 
■— tarragon, 214 
— thyme, 215 
Hoof and horn, 28 
Hops, spent, 28 
Horse radish, 213 
Hot bed, 58 


January 259 
July, 271 
June, 2f)9 


Kainit, 33 
Kale, 

Kohlrabi, 225 


Late Spring Broccoli, 106 
Leaf mould or mildew, 257 

— spot, celery, 250 

I>eather-jackets, 23b 
I-ceks, 133-1 ^6 ^ 

Lettuce, 136-142 

— cloche, 67 

— frame, 58, 59 
Lime, 35 

— kinds ot, 36 
Limestone, 36 


Maize, sweetconi, 226 
Mangold fly, 239 
Manuring, 21-36 

— artitiLial, 20-35 

— compost, 23 

— famivard, 22 

— fish. 28 

— green, 27 

— - mixture of, 34 
March, 262 
Marj'»ram, 209 
Manow, 142 
May, 268 

Mildew, 252, 253, 257 
Millipedes, 237 
Mint, 209 

— rust, 251 
Muriate of potash, 33 
Mushrooms, 144 151 

— miles, 243 
Mustrird and cress, 204 
MycQgone disease, 251 


Nasturtium, 205 
New Zealand spinach, 185 
Nicotine., 281 



Li 


I 






tnM J Special 

dnd 3/6 bottles ^ 

*3/6 bottles car pd 
all about Liquid 
e Oaidininq ^ ,„ 
nt 128 pp lUtisnaud 
hook at |/. 

uquinure sales, 

Borehamwood, Herb 


Your plants grow well and strong o" ^ 

drink through their tiny root-hairs. That s where 
Liquinure comes in. This scientihcally 
liquid manure, contains all nutrients which plants 
n^d. Liquinure gives plants this nourishment in 
bquid form. Why not try this yourself and switch to 
liquid feeding for your plants ? 


INDEX 


Night soil, 27 
Nine-star broccoli, xo8 
Nitrate of potash, 34 
— of soda, 31 
Nitrochalk, 31 
Nitrogen, 30 
November, 277 


October, 275 
Onions, i5i’X59 

— autumn sown, 157 

— downy mildew, 252 

— exhibition, 155 

— fly, 244 

— pickling, 157 

— potato, 227 

— salad, 15S 

— sets, 196 

— spring sown, 153 

— tree, 228 

— Welsh, 228 
Operations, various, 19 
Oxalis, 229 


Parsley, 212 

— Hamburg, 229 
Parsnip, 160 
Peas, 161-167 

— asparagus, 2^0 

— sugar, 230 
Peat, 26 
Pests, 234-247 

— aphides, 235 

— aphis, mealy cabbage, 2^0 

— asparagus beetle, 239 

— beetles, flea, 235 

— cabbage root fly, 241 
white fly, 241 

— carrot fly, 242 

— caterpillars, 236 
suHace, 236 

— celery fly, 242 

— chafer beetles, 235 
garden, 235 

— flies, 244 
leather-] ackets, 236 

— mangold fly, 239 

— millipedes, 237 

— mites, 243 

— onion fly, 244 

— pea aphis, 247 
moth, 245 

— pea and bean beetles, 245 

thrlps. 247 

weevils, 247 

— wireworm, 238 
Phosphates, 31 


Pho^hate, mineral, 32 

— of potash, 34 
Pickling onions, 137 

Plant foods, dual purjiose, 34 
Planting out, 77 
Potatoes, 167-173 

— blight, 253 

— onion, 227 

— salad, 173 
Potash, 32 
Pumpkins, 224 


Quicklime, 36 


Radish, I 73“I7<» 
Rampion. 731 
Red cabbage, 116 

— spider, 243 
Rhubarb, 233 
Ridging, 17, 18 
Rolling, 19 
Rotations, 44-50 

— four- course, 49 

— plan of, 40 
three-course, 48 

Ruiuier bean, 93-97 


Sage, 214 
Salad plants, 

— beetroot, 199 

— celeriac. 199 

— celery, 199 

— chervil, 19Q 

— phicor>% 109 

— chives, 200 

— com salad, 200 

— cucumber, 200 

— dandelion, 20 ^ 

— endive, 203 

— lett ICC, 204 

— mint, 204 

— miL tard and cress, 204 

— nasturtium, 205 

— onion, 20s 

— parsley, 205 

— potato, 173 

— radish, 205 

— rampion, 231 

— sorrel, 205 

— tomatoes, 187 
Salsify. 23T 
Savory, 214 
Savoy cabbage, 170 
Soorzonera, 232 
Seakale, 178-181 

— beet, xoi 
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Sedkale spinach, 185 
Seaweed, 29 
Seed bed, 71 

— good, 70 

— sowing, 69 76 

Self olanching celery, 130 
September, 274 
Shallot, 1 81 
Shoddy, 28 
Skuret 232 
Soils, clay, 9 

— loam, 12 

— peat, II 

— sand, II 
Soot, 29 
Sorr^, 20*) 

Sova beans, 233 
Spent hops, 2S 
Spinach, 182 ibO 

— beet, 184 

— New Zealand, 1S5 
Sprmg bro( ( oil lOb 

— cabbage, 113 

— sown oruoiis, I*i3 
Sprouting broccoli, 107 
Squashes, 224 

Star biocroli, 108 

Stt 'lined bone flour, 32 

Stiipe, 257 

Subsoil, 1 2 

Sugar pel, 230 

Superphosph ite, 32 

Sulphate of amiiioiiia 30 


Sulphate ot potash, 33 
Sulphur dust, 282 
Siiiiinicr ( abbigc, 114 
Swcile 1 8b 
Sweet Corn, 22b 


Tarragon, 214 
I hinmng, 70 
Ti >ine, 21 s 
I omatoos 1 87 
Tiansplantmp earlier, 78 
-sftdlmgb "7 
lienthiiig, bist inl, 14 
— liiit 17 
J uinipb 193 196 


Lnusuai xroriABiLs, aib 233 


Vi GEIAIUL (j\RDLN PlAN, 38 
_ _ ptsis 231 247 
- planning of 37 4 J 
Vt gc t ibles, c 1 issihcat ion < >t c 1-50 


Wlliri PI ASl I K MOl 1 D, 2 ‘»l 

Wintei (olibipe 114 

Winter or f xily spring broccoli, 106 

WiKWoiiii 23b 

Wooa ishcs, 33 



